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ARMENIA’S BITTER CRY. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





WORLD, world, hear our prayer ! 

Oh where is Russia, where ? 

A fearful deed is done; 

Its glare affronts the sun. 
Smoke! Flame! Fire! 

Rouse thee, great Russian Sire! 

When Christian homes are ablaze, 

Hast thou no vuice to raise ? 

Thy neighbor to thee has cried ; 

Pass not on the other side. 

Look on our dire despair ! 

Where art thou, Czar, oh, where ? 


Land of the sun and sea, 

Wake, Rome and Italy ! 

Our ancient Church in vain 

Calls thee to break her chain. 
Shame! Shame! Sbame! 

Where sleeps thy early fame ? 

To death our priests are led, 

Their flocks lie slaughtered, dead. 

Awake, good Pope of Rome! 

Our saints through blood go home ; 

Hear thou their dying plea, 

Where, where is Italy ? 


Land of Fraterniteé, 
Brave France, turn not away ! 
Shall blood thy lilies stain ? 
Wilt bear the curse of Cain ? 
Wake! Wake! Wake! 
For God and glory’s sake ! 
On a ghastly funeral pyre, 
Brave men are burned with fire; 
God calls to France, the free, 
‘* Thy brother, where is he ?”’ 
Lest God in wrath requite, 
Awake, befriend the right ! 


Where is good Frederick’s son 
When evil deeds are done ? 
Shall prisons reek and rot, 
His mother’s blood speak not ? 
Haste! Haste! Haste! 
Time runs too long to waste. 
If halts the Kaiser dumb, 
Let all the people come. 
Your oath must sacred stand, 
Treaties of Fatherland ; 
Victims of Turk and Kurd 
Rest on your plighted word. 


Your sisters’ shame and blood 
Cry out to England’s God. 
Slain on the church’s floor, 
Their blood flowed out the door. 
Speak ! Speak! Speak ! 
The strong must help the weak. 
Leave Turkish bonds unsold ; 
Betray not Christ for gold. 
let.the Moslem dragon feel 
Once more Saint George’s heel. 
Epyland, awake, awake! 
World, hear, for Jesu’s sake! 
NEwakK, N. J. 


a 


DEUS VULT. 


BY ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS. 








“Iris time that one general shout of execration—not of men, 
but of deeds—one general shout of execration, directed agaiast 
deeds of wickedness, should rise from outraged humanity.”— 
GLADsToNE’s Armenian Addres: at Chester. 

No tomb of death shall be our quest 
Wherein the Lord of Life may rest. 


No empty sepulcher of stone 

Across the world makes bitter moan, 

But Christian hearts that break and bleed 
For our avenging pity plead. 

O brothers, for our brothers’ sake 

Let the crusading spirit wake! 

O Christian England, ’tis the Christ 

By Moslem hands is sacrificed ! 


Away, away with hollow words, 

Now sheathe our speech, unsheathe our swords ! 

God wills: The guns of Christendom 

Proclaim the tyrant’s doom has come! 
MaxcuusTsn, N. H. 
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BY THE HON, J. STERLING MORTON, 
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Farmers and laborers exchange their services, which 
have a specific purchasing power, for money, because the 
latter has a general purchasing power. Aristotle said : 

‘Money is an intermediary commodity designed to fa- 
cilitate an exchange of two other commodities.” 

The words ‘‘service” and ‘‘services” represent not 
only the efforts, but the results of efforts, upon the 
part of farmers and laborers. A ton of hay, a bushel of 
wheat, put into the market for sale is aservice, Every 
commodity represents something of human effort—of 
services. Therefore, it is proper to call each salable thing 
a ‘‘service,” 

When the farmer wishes to dispose of wheat or hay, 
he can buy money only of a party who wants wheat or 
hay—who desires and demands it. Hence, it is impor- 
tant that there be an intermediary commodity with a 
general purchasing power for which he can exchange 
his wheat and hay ; and it is vital to his prosperity that 
the intermediary commodity has, as far as possible, an 
unfluctuating purchasing power. With the products of 
agriculture, the producers thereof purchase money, so 
that going into the world’s markets they may buy any 
other thing which they desire. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the intermediary commodity, 
called *‘ money,” which facilitates the exchange of farm 
products into other commodities, should have a value 
with the least possible variation. When a farmer or 
laborer sells his services, he buys money, and the party 
who buys the farmer’s or laborer’s services sells money, 
The consumers of bread, meat and vegetables, buying of 
the producers, demand the very best quality in those edi- 
bles. They inspect, examine, analyze carefully each 
thing purchased, so as to be sure to get the greatest ex- 
cellecce in each, Thus the seller of money is very cau- 
tious in order that he may buy of commodities the very 
best. And it is strange that farmers and laborers should 
not exercise equal diligence and vigilance, when they 
buy money with their services, and see to it that they get 
the world’s very best money. 

Relatively few persons in every-day life realize that 
money is the only thing that man struggles for which 
never confers any blessing upon him or benefit 6f any 
kind whatsoever until it leaves him. All the money on 


earth given to one human being upon the condition that 
it shall be vigilantly hoarded and never used in exchange 
for bonds, mortgages, merchandise, or any other salable 
thing, would be valueless to its owner, The word 
** value” is from a Latin word, valere—*‘ to pass for” or, 
‘instead of.” Therefore, if anything called money will 
not “‘ pass for” or ‘‘ instead of” other things, as a media- 
tor of exchanges, that money is without value, The 
more readily a currency maintains a steady purchasing 
power and facilitates exchanges between the people, the 
better it is. 

There is not enough clearness in the public mind as to 
the origin and cause of value. Some teachers declare 
that labor creates all value. Others assert that only 
labor and capital combined can beget vale. But the 
truth is, that demand is the sole creator of value every- 
where. Labor and capital might combine to manufac- 
ture artificial ice in Greenland, and heavy woolen blan- 
kets south of the cquator; but they would have created 
no value in either place, because in Greenland there is no 
demand for artificial ice and south of the equator none 
for heavy woolen blankets. Transfer, transpose the two 
manufactories—put the ice-making concern south of the 
equator and the woolen blanket producing machinery in 
Greenland and Demand would confer Value upon each 
product. 

Wheat and silver are gotten out of the earth by hu- 
man efforts. The value of wheat the world over depends 
upon the relation of the supply of wheat to the demand 
for wheat; and the value of silver the world over 
depends upon the relation of the supply of silver to the 
demand for silver. Gold is likewise gotten out of the 
earth by the same sort of efforts that produce wheat and 
silver, and depends for its value upon the relation of the 
supply of gold to the demand for gold the world over. 

Legislation by the United States cannot raise the value 
of wheat, nor artificially enhance permanently the value 
of silver, nor depreciate the value of gold. It is claim- 
ed, however, by many doctrinaires that an international 
monetary conference can fix the price of silver by agree- 
ment. They mean that a monetary ratio can be estab- 
lished by a sort of iateraational conference of financiers. 
In our own country there are a great number of men 
who declare that the United States can alone enhance 
and permanently fix the value of silver, by immediately 
coining all of that metal which the Government can 
secure for free mintiag into dollars of 412} grains and 
placing them upon the market endowed with legal-tender 
quality for the payment of all debts, public or private, 
of whatsoever amount, and that thus the value of silver 
may be raised from less than 70 cents to $1.29 an ounce, 
The exhorters in behalf of this theory are of the opinion 
that ‘‘ money is a mere legal fiction,” and that the Gov- 
ernment can create value by its mint stamp, In any 
event, they declare that the Government can inject a 
value of 100 cents into a silver dollar, the bullion of 
which is worth less than 50 cents. The old-fashioned 
Greenbacker declared that Government could create a 
value ina mere piece of paper by stamping it. The 
difference between a silver dollarand a greenback is 
very marked. The one professes to be a dollar of 100 
cents’ purchasing power ; the other does not pretend to 
be anything more than the mere promise to pay a dol- 
lar. If legislation, however, can create an artificial 
value of 50 cents in a silver dollar, the same power can 
create the entire value of 100 cents in a copper or paper 
dollar. Ihe truth is that Congress cannot create value, 
any more than it can create human souls, by enactment. 
The American citizen, whether he be a farmer, a labor- 
er,a manufacturer, a banker, or a professional man, 
should insist, out of his own self-respect, upon his Gov- 
ernment authorizing and furnishing as good money for 
the facilitation of exchanges in this country, and like- 
wise internationally, as is furnished by any Government 
on the face of the globe. 

Some years since there was a government de facto 
called the ‘“‘Confederate States of America.” From 
Richmond the Confederate Government emitted vast 
volumes of Confederate bills. Credit money was in 
abundance, It was so plentiful that near the close of the 
War when a Confederate officer was tendered $50,000 for 
his saddle horse he rejected the offer, saying that he was 
not such a fool as to take that price, when he bad just 
paid $20 600 for having the horse kept over-night and 
curried in the morning. Demand for Confederate cur- 
rency had decreased, and the value of that circulation 
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had declinei, To-day Confederate bills are good only 
for cigar-lighters and cannot mediate exchanges, except 
here and there where one is wanted for a museum or as 
. acurio in some private collection. But during the same 
period of time in which all those Confederate bills were 
uttered at Richmond, that Government had charge of 
the United States Mint in Georgia and at New Orleans, 
and up to the first day of July, 1861, under the direction 
of the Confederate Government, those mints were turn- 
ing out gold coin; and any one of those coins uttered by 
authority of that Government (they were stamped, how- 
ever, as issued by the United States) will purchase as 
much to day as tho regularly minted by the Government 
of the United States. If a twenty-dollar gold coin bear- 
ing the stamp of the Confederate States could be found 
to-day and it contained as much fine gold as the same 
coin from the Mint of the United States contains, it 
would buy just as much in any civilized market as a 
twenty-dollar gold piece from the Mint of Philadelphia, 
issued yesterday, would buy. A Confederate promise to 
pay is worth nothing ; but a Confederate twenty-dollar 
gold piece is as good as that of any existing government. 
But had the Confederate States issued a silver dollar of 
412} grains, it would be worth to-day its bullion value 
only. 

One of the ablest silver advocates in the world is Henri 
Cernuschi. Ina pamphlet which he published in Lon- 
don, in 1885, entitled ‘‘ The Great Metallic Powers,” he 
Bays: 

‘It is by the ordeal of fire that money may be tried. The 
coins which, being melted down, retain the entire value 
for which they were legal tender before they were melted 
down, are good money. Those which do not retain it are 
not good money.” 

To-day in commerce it takes thirty odd ounces of sil- 
ver bullion to buy one ounce of gold bullion. The com- 
mercial ratio is, then, really about 32 to1. Ascommod- 
ities, gold and silver are exchangeable on the commercial 
ratio. Neither the Government of the United States, by 
enactment, nor a conference of the representatives of all 
the civilized nations of the earth, by a mere agreement, 
can fix the value and price of one ounce of gold to be 
acceptably and permanently sixteen ounces of silver 
throughout the world, while civilized traders every where 
are exchanging only an ounce of gold for silver when 
they can get thirty odd ounces of the white metal there- 
for. 

Certain so-called bimetallists declare that the ratio 
between the two metals can-be fixed at 16to1. This 
declaration is monometallic. The one unit of value set 
up is gold; with it they measure silver, and through it 
all other commodities. Now, if an international agree- 
ment can permanently fix the price of silver in gold, 
then why cannot an international conference also fix 
permanently in gold the price of all other exchangeable 
things? If international agreement can abrogate and 
neutralize the operation of that economic law which 
makes the relation of the supply of any given com- 
modity to the demand for that commodity the sole 
regulator of value for that commodity, then inter- 
national agreement can make the prices of all mer- 
chandise forever unfluctuating, and establish in per- 
petuity tranquil prosperity in all commerce, both do- 
mestic and international, because all panics come from 
fluctuations of values in the market. And fluctuations 
are caused by the increasing intensity of demand, which 
sends prices up, or because of a declining and decreasing 
demand, which sends prices down. 

Every patriotic American citizen desires that the 
honor, the integrity and the credit of his country should 
be maintained. No honest man desires to pay either a 
private or a public debt with a dollar of less purchasing 
power than the dollar possessed for which tbe debt was 
incurred. The farmer and the laborer, together with 
every other citizen engaged in gainful occupation, are 
best served in mediating their exchanges when the 
money with which they are compensated has the great- 
est and steadiest buying power in the United States and 
every where else. 

Outside of the country where it is minted, the gold 
coin and silver coin are bought and sold only as bullion. 
The Government stamp upon a gold or a silver coin is 
merely « certification of its weight and fineness. Under 
our laws, whenever a gold coin shall have lost one-half 
of one per cent. of its original weight, it ceases to be a 
legal tender. This illustrates the fact that the mint 
stamp was never intended to confer value. 

Recently, from the firm of Wood & Hughes, of 16 
John Siareet, New York City, the writer purchased an 
ounce of fiae silver in the form of adisk. That ounce 
contained 480 grains. That disk carried 1082 graius of 
pure silver more than the United States silver dollar 
carries to-day. It cost precisely 68 cents. But from the 
same firm, at the same time, there was purchased also 
25 8-10 grains of pure gold .999 fine. It contained no 
alloy and cost $1.15. This latter piece will buy a dollar’s 
worth anywhere, and the former will not. With silver 
at 70 cents an ounce and abundant on the market, the 
counterfciter can profitably make a dollar containing 
4x0 grains of silver (108} grains more than our present 
silver dollar contains), and he will then clear 30 cents 
on each ounce made into bogus money. Of course he 
would be subject to puaishment under the Statute; but 
he would be puaished because he had placed unlawfully 
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a@ more valuable and honest dollar in circulation than 
the Mint of his country is lawfully putting there to-day. 
WasuHIneron, D. C. 


THE MONEY OF THE UNITED STATES. MONE- 
TARY STANDARDS COMPARED. 


THE VARIOUS COINS AUTHORIZED—THE KINDS OF PAPER 
MONEY IN USE—A CHRUNOLOGICAL TABLE OF 
CHANGES IN COINAGE. 








BY M. L. MUHLEMAN, 


DsruTy Asst. Tregas. U. 8S., NEw YorE, AUTHOR uF * MONETARY 
SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD.” 





The people of the United States make use of ten kinds 
of money, viz.: Gold, full legal-tender silver, subsidiary 
silver and minor coin: gold, silver and currency certifi- 
cates of deposit; Government notes of two kinds and 
National bank notes. A full description of each class 
follows. 

COINS. 

All gold and silver coins contain nine-tenths pure 
metal and one-tenth copper alloy and are hence 900-1000 
fine. ~ 

Gold coins are legal tender to any amount in any pay- 
ment of debt. The pieces now coined are of the denomi- 
nation of 20, 10.5 aud 24 dollars; formerly also three 
dollars and one dollar. The largest piece weighs 516 
grains troy and contains 464.4 grains pure gold; the 
smaller pieces in exact proportion. This is, therefore, at 
the rate of 25.8 grains standard gold, or 23.22 grains pure 
gold to the dollar. The coinage is free; that is to say, 
any one possessing gold in any form may bring it to the 
mints and have it coined into the equivalent in pieces 
mentioned above without expense, unless the bullion re- 
quires refining or alloying, in which case a trifling charge 
is imposed. The law under which the coins are struck is 
that of February 12th, 1873. 

Standard silver dollars are now coined in very small 
quantities only ; they are full legal tender for all pay- 
ments unless otherwise stipulated in the contract. Most 
of those now in existence were coined under the law of 
February 28th. 1878 ; weigh 412.5 grains troy, containing 
therefore 371.25 grains of pure silver. Since 1873 there 
has been no free coinage of silver, the mintage being on 
Government account alone and from silver purchased in 
open market. Silver dollars are furnished in exchange 
for other money, free of express charges in sums of $500 
or multiples. ; 

Ratio. Comparing the weights of the gold dollar and 
of the silver dollar it will be seen that the relation is as 
1 to 15.988 (nearly 16); so that it is generally stated that 
the ratio of the United States is 1 to 16. This also fixes 
the coining value of silver at $1.2929 and of gold at 
$20.672 per ounce fine. 

Subsidiary silver coin now contains less silver to the 
dollar than the dollar piece. It is issued by the Govern- 
ment only, in denominations of 50, 25 and 10 cents (for- 
merly also 20, 5 and 3 cents). The 50-cent piece, or half- 
dollar, weighs 192.9 grains and contains 173.61 grains 
pure silver. The quarter-dollar and the dime contain 
exactly one-half and one fifth as much metal respect- 
ively as the half-dollar. Subsidiary coin is legal tender 
to the amount of $10 only ; it is redeemable, unless mu- 
tilated, at any sub-treasury in sums of $20 or multiples, 
and is paid out in like sums in exchange for other forms 
of money; moreover, it is shipped at Government ex- 
pense to any point from treasury offices in sums of $200 
or more, in exchange for other money. 

Minor coin is now issued in denominations of 5 cents 
and 1 cent only (formerly also 3 and 2 cents and } cent), 
The 5-cent piece weighs 77.16 grains, and contains 75 
per cent. copper and 25 per cent. nickel ; the 1-cent piece 
weighs 48 grains, and contains 95 per cent. copper and 
5 per cent, tin and zinc. Minor coins are legal tender to 
the amount of 25 cents, are redeemable and exchange- 
able the same as subsidiary coin ; and furnished in ex- 
change for other money free of transportation, from 
the mint at Philadelphia only, in sums of $20 or multi- 
ples. 

The following chronological table shows the changes 
which have taken place in the coinage laws since the be- 
ginning of the Government under the Constitution. 


A. GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 

1792, April 2d.—Gold. Eagle or $10 piece : weight 270 
grains, fineness |; or .9163—=247.5 
grains pure metal ; half and quar- 
ter eagles in exact proportions. 

Silver. Dollar or unit: 416 grains, 
- fine—371.25 grains pure. Half- 
dollars, quarter-dullars, dimes and 
half-dimes in exact proportion. 
Ratio 15 to1. All gold and silver 
coins were made legal tender for 
all payments whatsoever. 

1798, Feb, 9th.—Owing to the scarcity of coin of our 
own this act provided that certain 
foreign gold and silver coins might 
be used, and made them legal 
tender at fixed valuations for a 
limited period. This provision was 
extended from time to time until 
1857, 
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1834, June 28th.—Gold. $10 piece reduced to 258 grains, 
fineness .899225—232 grains pure 
gold; $5 and $2} pieces corre- 
spondingly reduced. Ratio 16.002 
to 1. 

183%, Jan. 18th.—Gold. $10 piece: 258 grains, fineness 

‘ changed to .900—232.2 grains pure ; 
smaller pieces to correspond. This 
act thus fixed the amount of pure 
gold to a dollar at the rate of 
23.22 grains, altho no dollar piece 


was struck. ; 
Silver. Dollar: 412.5 grains, .900 
fine — 371.25 grains pure. Frac- 


tional pieces correspondingly re- 
duced in weight and fineness ; but 
the pure silver contents remained 
the same, for all pieces. as by the 
Act of 1792. Ratio 15.988 to 1. 

1849, March dd.—Gold. $20 and $1 pieces authorized in 
exact proportions to $10 piece of 
1837. 

1851, March 31.—Silver. 3-cent piece authorized : 12.375 
grains, .750 fine 9.28 grains 


pure. Legal tender for only 30 
ceuts, 
1853, Feb. 2ist.—Silver. Fractional pieces reduced. 


Half-dollar 192 grains, .900 tine 
172.8 grains pure ; smaller coins, 
including 3-cent piece, in exact 
proportions, to be coined only on 
Government account ; made a legal 
tender to the amount of $5 only. 

Gold. $8 piece authorized; weight 
77.4 grains, 900 fine=69.66 grains 
pure. 

1857, Feb, 21st.—Foreign coins no longer a legal tender. 

1865, March 3d.—Silver. 3-cent pieces superseded by 
nickel piece. See minor coin, 
below. 

1866, May 16:h.—Silver. 5-cent picces superseded by 
nickel piece. See minor coin 
below. 

1873, Feb. 12th.—Gold. Re-enacts latest acts: coins 

(Revised Mint $20, $10, $5, $3, $24 and $1; at the 

Act.) standard of 1837, viz.: 25.8 grains, 
.900 fine—23.22 grains pure, to the 
dollar, which was made the unit 
of value; coinage charge of one- 
fifth of one per cent. imposed. 

Silver. Dollar discontinued. Trade 
dollar(aot for domestic circulation) 
provided ; weight 420 grains, ,900 
fine=378 grains pure; coined at 
actual cost. Subsidiary pieces 50, 
25 and 10 cents provided ; weight 
of half-dollar 192.9 grains, .900 
fine=1738.61 grains pure ; smaller 
pieces in proportion. All silver 
coins legal tender to $5 only. 

Jan. 14:b.—Gold. Repeal of coinage charge. 

March 3d.—Silver. 20-cent piece authorized ; 
weight 77,16 grains,. 900 finc—=69.45 
grains pure. 

July 22d.—Trade dollar : legal-tender power abro- 
gated ; coinage limited. 

Feb. 23d.—Trade dollar: Treasury order discon- 
tinuing coinage of. 

Feb. 28:h.—Silver. Standard dollar of 1837 rein- 
stated, 412.5 grains, .900 fine= 
371.25 grains pure. Made a legal 
tender for all debts unless other- 
wise stipulated in the contract. 

May 2d.—Silver. 20-cent piece discontinued. 

June 9th.—Silver. Subsidiary coin made legal 
tender to the amount of $10 and 
redeemable in sums of $20, or any 
multiple. 

March 341.—Trade dollars: redeemed in standard 
dollars; further coinage pro- 
hibited. 

1890, July 14th.—Silver. Purchase of bullion and is- 
sue of notes; limiting coinage of 
dollars to amount needed to re- 
deem such notes in silver. 

1890, Sept. 26th —Silver. Providing for new designs 
for subsidiary coins. 

Gold. $3 and $1 pieces, coinage dis- 
continued. 

1892, Aug. 5th.—Columbian half-dollars authorized, in 
every respect the same as other 
half-dollars except in design; 
$2,500,000 coined from old subsidi- 
ary pieces. 

1893, March 3d.—Columbian quarter-dollars; $10 000 
coined same as the halves of 1892. 

1893, Nov. 1st.—Silver. Purchase law of 1890 repealed. 

B. MINOR COIN, 

1792, April 2d.—Cents 264 grains, + cents 132 grains, 
all of copper. (No actual coinage.) 

1793, Jan. 14th.—Weights changed to 208 and 104 grains 
respectively. 

1796, Jan. 26th.—Weights changed by proclamation to 
168 and 84 grains respectively. 


1875, 
1875, 


1876, 
1878, 


1878, 


1878, 
1879, 


1887, 
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1857, Feb. 27th.—Cent of 72 grains, 88 per cent. copper, 
12 per cent. nickel provided ; 4 
cents discontinued. 

1864, April 22d.—Cent of 48 grains, 95 per cent. copper, 
5 per cent. tin and zinc and 2-cent 
piece double that weight provided ; 
legal-tender power first given to 
such coin; 1 cent to 10 cents, 2 
cents to 20 cents. 

1865, March 3d.—3-cent piece, 30 grains, 75 per cent. 
copper and 25 per cent. nickel 
provided ; legal tender to 60 cents; 
also changed legal tender power 
of 2-cent piece to 4 cents and of 
1-cent piece to 2 cents. 

1866, May 16th.—5-cent piece, 77.16 grains, 75 per cent. 
‘copper and 25 per cent. nickel 
provided ; legal tender to $1. 

1871, March 3d.—Redemption of minor coin in lawful 
money first authorized. 

1878, Feb. 12th.—2-cent piece discontinued ; legal-tender 
of all minor coin fixed at 25 cents. 

1890, Sept. 26th.—3-cent piece discontinued. 

Thus leaving the only minor coins now struck the 

1-cent piece of 1864 and 5-cent piece of 1866. 


THE MONETARY STANDARD. 


From the foregoing it will be observed that the United 
States established in 1873 the standard 23.22 grains pure 
gold—one dollar ; abrogating the previous standard, 371.25 
grains pure silver and 23.22 grains pure gold—one dol- 
lar. Nor did the Act of February 23ch, 1878, fully re- 
store the former joint standard, altho reinstating the 
silver dollar of 1837; since the stated quantity of silver 
in private hands is not worth a dollar while the stated 
quantity of gold is. Our valuation of the grain of gold 
is, therefore, about 4} cents (accurately 4.303 cents). 

An examination of the standards of other countries 
shows that, disregarding the local mint charges which 
are, after all, very small, the civilized world places the 
same value upon the grain of gold. Great Britain coins 
a sovereign, valued at $4.86}, out of 113 grains of pure 
gold and 10.27 grains of copper; the 10-franc piece of 
France and of the countries having the French system, 
contains 44,802 grains of pure gold and is worth $1.929 ; 
the 10-mark piece of Gcrmany contains 53,311 grains of 
pure gold and is valued at $2.38. The yellow grain is, 
therefore, the international standard ; even silver is now 
measured by it alone in international transactions. In 
many of the civilized States the chief silver coins con- 
tinue to possess full legal-tender powers within their 
borders ; while all of them use subsidiary silver with 
legal-tender force limited to $10. 

Silver is, however, still the standard of the greater 
portion of the human race, Russia, almost all of Asia, 
and many of the American Republics preferring it to 
gold; but there is not the same uniformity in valuation 
that we find in gold. The standard which is most prev- 
alent is the Mexican dollar, the successor of the ancient 
Spanish piece of the same denomination. It contains 
877.17 grains of pure silver, thus valuing the ounce of 
white metal at $1.272, or somewbat lower than our own 
coining rate. In the world’s markets silver is continu- 
ally changing in value, the ounce being now worth about 
66 cents; it follows that in international trade the 
nominal value of the Mexican dollar is disregarded and 
the standard is, hence, a fluctuating one, excepting only 
within the borders of the countries where the coin is a 
legal tender. Thus, altho the Mexican dollar contains 
more silver than our own, it will purchase here only 
about one-half the quantity of commodities ; since our 
dollar is maintained at parity with gold while at home. 

PAPER MONEY. 

The paper money of the United States, as before stated, 
is of six kinds. 

United States notes, commonly called ‘“ greenbacks,” 
issued under the Acts of February 25th and June 
llth, 1862, and March 3d, 1863, to the amount, origi- 
nally, of $450,000,000. They were merely ‘ promises 
to pay,” but exchangeable until July 1st, 1863, into 6-per 
cent. bonds; they were made legal tender for all pay- 
ments except duties onimports and interest on the public 
debt. In 1864 the limit of issue was reduced to $400,- 
000,000, and by 1867 the amount actually in use had been 
reduced to $356 000,000; but during the panic of 1873, 
$27 000,000 were reissued; then the Act of June 20th, 1874, 
reduced the limit to $382,009 000. Finally, the Act of 
January 14th, 1875, provided for the retirement of $82,- 
000,000, and for the redemption of the notes in coin at 
the Sub-Treasury in New York in sums of $50 or more, 
on and after January Ist, 1879. Before redemption took 
effect the Act of May 31st, 1878, prohibited the further 
cancellation of notes, directing the reissue of such as 
might thereafter be redeemed, thus fixing the amount at 
$346,681,016, as it was on theday the act was passed, and 
at which it has since remained. 

From the date of their issue until nearly the date of 
resumption, the notes were at a discount in gold, ranging 

at annual averages from 51 percent. to 2 per cent.; at the 
lowest point it took $2.85 in notes to pay for one dollar 
in gold. Resumption was effected on the first day of 
1879, without difficulty, and the notes have since remain- 
ed at par. 


To provide for the redemption and maintenance of the 
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notes, the Act of 1875 provided for the issue of bonds to 
obtain coin, a power construed to be continuing. Gold 
was obtained and a “reserve” established, which the 
Treasury has endeavored to maintain at not less than 
$100,000,000. It reached its highest point ($218,800,000), 
in 1888 ; adverse conditions since 1892 caused very large 
redemptions of these notes and the Treasury notes of 1890, 
to obtain gold for export, and in 1894 the reserve fell to 
$65,000,000 ; gold was obtained by two sales of bonds— 
$50,000,000 each time ; but early in 1895 the reserve was 
again down, falling as low as $42,000,000 ; $65,000,000 of 
gold was then purchased—one-half abroad—for $62,300, - 


. 000 bonds, and the reserve was again replenished. Sub- 


sequently it again fell below, and is now about $93,000,- 
000, but still subject to reductions. 

The denominations of these notes are 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100, 500, 1,000 dollars ; formerly, from 1879 to 1882, there 
were also 5,000 and 10,000 dollars, 

Treasury notes of 1890, issued under the Act of July 
14th, 1890, to pay for purchases of silver bullion ; the 
purchases and the issue of notes were suspended by the 
Act of November 1st, 1893. The notes are a legal tender 
for all purposes except where otherwise stipulated in the 
contract ; are issued in denominations the same as United 
States notes ; are redeemable at any sub-treasury in gold 
or silver coin at the option of the Treasury. The act 
also practically directs that the two metals be maintained 
at parity, so that actually the notes are redeemed in the 
kind of coin demanded by the holder. This has, there- 
fore, created an additional charge upon the gold reserve. 
When redeemed the notes may be reissued ; actually when 
redeemed in silver dollars they are canceled. In all 
$155,931,002 was issued and about $12,000,000 has been 
canceled, The bullion purchased is held in the Treasury 
at its cost, and from time to time silver dollars are 
coined to provide for the redemption of notes, about 
$32 000,000 having been so coined. The cost of the re- 
maining bullion is about $124,000,000. 

Gold Yertificates, issued under the section 12 of the 
Actof July 12th, 1882, upon deposits of gold coin in the 
Treasury, which coin is held specifically for the purpose 
of redeeming the certificates ; denominations 20, 50, 100, 
500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000 dollars, payable to bearer, and 
since 1888, 5,000 and 10,000 dollars payable to order; the 
issue is suspended when the gold reserve (see United States 
notes) is below $100,000,000. These certificates are not a 
legal tender butare receivable for all public dues and may 
be held by banks as part of their cash reserve. Amount 
outstanding $51,000,000. 

Silver certificates, issued upon deposits of silver dollars 
under the Act of February 28th, 1878, which dollars are 
held iu the Treasury to redeem the certificates ; denomi- 
nations at first 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dollars, and 
also, since 1886, 1, 2 and 5 dollars ; the issue is limited to 
the amount of dollars coined under the Act of 1878, $378,- 
166,793 ; like the gold certificates, they are not legal ten- 
der, but receivable for public dues and available for bank 
reserves. Amount outstanding now about $338,000,000. 

Currency certificates, issued under the Act of June 8th, 
1872, upon deposits of United States notes, by National 
banks only ; in denominations of 5,000 and 10,000 dollars, 
payable to order ; used chiefly by banks for payments 
between themselves and for reserves. Not legal tender. 
Amount now in use about $67,000,000. 

National bank notes, issued by National banks organ- 
ized under the law of June 3d, 1864, and amendments 
thereto. Such banks must have at least $50,000 paid-up 
capital, and must deposit at least 25 per cent. thereof in 
United States bonds with the Treasury, which then fur- 
nishes the bank with notes for issue equal to 90 per cent. 
of the face value of the bonds. Banks need not take out 
circulation, and some few do not. If the bank fails the 
bonds are sold to redeem the notes. 

While each bank is required to redeem its own notes 
on presentation, the actual redemption is effected through 
the Treasury, where each bank must deposit and main- 
tain cash equal to 5 per cent. of its circulation; the 
banks need not, therefore, hold a cash reserve upon their 
notes outstanding. 

These notes are not legal tender, but are receivable by 
the Government for dues other than customs, and by 
National banks in payment of any debt due them. The 
denominations are 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 dol- 
lars ; prior to 1879, also 1 and 2 dollars. The amount 
outstanding is now about $212,000,000. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR TGE GOLD STANDARD. 





COMMERCE WANTS THE GOLD STANDARD—BIMETAL- 
LISM A FICTION OF LEGISLATION—GENERAL 
DEMAND GIVES VALUE—REASONS 
FOR PREFERRING GOLD TO 
SILVER. 





BY THE HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 
Ex-Member of Congress. 


It may be well to note at the outset that I do not for a 
moment admit that the monetary standard is a matter 
for argument, or one which should be settled by legisla- 
tion. With every purchase, sale or exchange—every 
giving or acceptance of credit, each man selects his own 
standard for that transaction. Of all things in the world 
this is most emphatically his business, with which no 
other has any right to interfere, In this respect the only 
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legitimate function of Government is to make it as easy 
as possible for each citizen to do just what he wants to 
do, and to protect him in doing as he wishes. Whether 
gold, silver, pig-iron, sheep, potatoes or hay is preferred 
by the citizen is none of the Government’s business. The 
only question is, whether in any respect its citizens can 
be so generally accommodated as to justify Government 
undertaking to coin metals, or otherwise to facilitate the 
supply of the currency they prefer. In other words, it 
is the Government’s business todo what people want 
done and not to get people to do what any Congress or 
President thinks they had better do. 

It is, therefore, with the gold standard as a fact, and 
not as a principle, that we have to deal. The only reason 
why our Government should facilitate use of the gold 
standard is that Commerce prefers it. If Commerce 
should change its mind and want silver our Government 
ought to facilitate its use instead. It is impertinent for 
Congress to tell Commerce what it ought to want, and 
still worse to try to make it take what it does not want. 
Commerce is the best judge of what is good for it- 
self. It may sometimes be wrong; but it is more nearly 
certain to be right than is any one who is rash enough 
to meddle with it. 

If Lam right this disposes of ‘‘ bimetallism,” independ- 
ent and international alike. It has been everywhere and 
always a fiction of legislation rather than a fact of com- 
merce. 

It must be remembered, too, that a standard of value 
is simply a factor of exchange. From the earliest times 
the common sense of the world has assumed that the 
best standard is an agreed fixed quantity of some com- 
modity, the general and constant demand for which 
gives it a comparatively certain and stable value; and 
whether cattle, slaves, or one or other of the metals was 
selected for use as such standard, it was so selected only 
after and in view of a general demand for it—which had 
already given it such value, combined with such physi- 
cal properties as made it also available as a medium of 
exchange and for storage of wealth—as ‘‘money.” So 
convincing has been this logic of experience—tho many 
find it easy to argue against its conclusions—that it re- 
duces the practical question now before us to which, 
gold or silver, is the best material from which to coin 
metallic money ? 

From- this standpoint there are two questions to be 
considered here : , 
First. What standard does the country now prefer? 

Second. Is this preference likely to continue? 

These answered, the legislator can do his duty by 
meeting present demands, and show his statesmanship 

by anticipating probable ones. 

As to the first question little need be said. Late condi- 
tions of free silver agitation are significant. ‘‘ Free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1,” isa misnomer. Under actual 
free coinage, Government, recognizing the preference on 
the part of its citizens for a certain metal or .certain 
metals as their medium of exchange, might coin these 
metals into money, and thus facilitate the very exchanges 
that people would make of their own accord ; that is, it 
might stamp conveniently sized and shaped piezes of the 
metal or metals in question, so that—their weight and 
fineness being thus guaranteed—they could be con- 
veniently used by count instead of inconveniently by 
assay and weight. That is free coinage. But it simply 
maddens a silver agitator to suggest that this is what he 
wants. “What good would that do?” he asks, He is 
right ; it would do him no guod at all. Our free coinage 
friends are practical in insisting that we should have 
legislation to make people accept si) ver as their standard. 
But do people prefer silver to gold? Then no such law is 
necessary. Do people prefer gold to silver? Then the 
proposition is that they should be compelled by law to 
bargain for silver, or accept silver, when they would 
prefer gold. Who wants such a law?—men who want 
silver? Of course not. No one claims but that he can 
secure all the silver he wants. Such legislation is 
clamored for either by men who have silver and want to 
get rid of it, or who owe gold and, tho their creditors 
prefer gold, wish legislation to make them take silver in 
stead. In other words, the fact and the vigor of the so- 
called ‘free silver” movement is the most conclusive 
proof possible that our people, as a whole, prefer gold. 
Otherwise, free silver agitators would be out of business. 

As to the second question, still remembering that there 
is no ‘‘ ought” involved, and, therefore, that commerce 
will most surely consult its own convenience, we have 
simply to note the requisites for the most convenient 
standard of value, and see what, if any, metal most 
nearly satisfies them. A money commodity may, of 
course, be itself the subject of exchange ; but, considered 
as money, it is simply a convenience by which other ex- 
changes are facilitated. Used in its broad sense, the 
word “‘ convenience” sums up the essentials of a currency 
standard. 

As above noted, there have been numerous suggestions 
of a standard more ideal than either gold or silver ; but, 
in view of the overwhelming preference of ali mankind 
for the metals, and latterly for one of these two metals, 
the practical question is, Which is the more convenient? 

As to compactness—that is, large value in small com- 
pass—but short comment is necessary. The proportion 
between the amount of value in money and the ex- 

changes to be effected by it depends upon other matters 
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than that of the particular standard adopted; but in 
every case (except in the one instance noted below), given 
the definite amount of money required, it is more con- 
venient to have it in emall weight and compass. It is 
more easily and cheaply stored, handled and traneferred 
—the one exception being where exchanges are so largely 
in petty single transactions, and the denominations of 
currency used so small, as to make inconvenient, on ac- 
count of their microscopic size, the handling of the pieces 
of metal involved, should a money be used of which a 
great value is of but small weight and bulk, Such petty 
transactiors are becoming, however, a less and less pro- 
portion of those for which, in civilized nations, money is 
required ; and the use of metallic money is in greater 
and greater proportion to remain stored, or to be trans- 
mittei in large amounts, as a basis or guaranty for 
credit paper, which serves the actual purpose of ex- 
change. 

Again, the increase of commercial facilities and the 
approximation of the world to a single locality for com- 
mercial purposes, the growing security of investments, 
and the certainty of their return to the investors at ma- 
turity, are inspiring more and more readiness on the part 
of capitalists to lend or invest their funds. And the 
peace and prosperity which, as compared with the con- 
ditions of earlier times, have of late prevailed in the 
world as a whole, have greatly increased the gross amount 
of accumulated wealth available as capital. These con- 
ditions have brought ahout so great a supply of capital 
in proportion to the demand for it that, the element of 
risk being also largely eliminated, the margin of profit 
or interest has become so much lees than formerly as to 
. make proportionately import int pe*ty economies which in 
earlier times were scarcely taken into account. In this 
view the saving effected by the economy of storage, hand- 
ling and transport, and loss through actual waste involv- 
ed in the use of gold,is daily becoming of greater compara- 
tive importance, It is largely for this reason that. just as 
copper displaced iron, and silver copper, so gold is now 
displacing silver in the preference of those who have 
most occasion to use metallic money—especially in coun- 
tries so highly civilized as to facilitate the use of the les- 
ser economies, 

Again, the extension of credit, not merely in amount 
but in the average time involved between its origin and 
discharge, has made the factor of stability of value one 
of constantly increasing importance. In this regard, not 
merely is gold somewhat favored by its greater inde- 
structibility—which tends to keep the identical coins 
more stable in value throughout a term of years than are 
those of silver; but stability (including uniformity) of 
value is greatly favored by the other qualities already 
referred to. Being practically indestructible, the supply 
in the world at any one time is more nearly the sum of 
the total product of all ages, and less likely to be materi- 
ally affected by the product of any one year or any short 
period than is the case with any otber known fori of 
wealth, Its supply, therefore, tends to be more steady in 
proportion tothe total bulk of the whole world’s demand 
for exchange purposes (which in its turn is but little af- 
fected by the developments of a year or afew years in 
any country) than would be the supply of any other 
money commodity, and less capable of being cornered 
than would be the case with any more perishable mate- 
rial—the supply of which must practically be confined 
to the produce of a single year, or of a few years at 
most. 

Furthermore, in the economy of transportation itself 
we have the most practical guaranty possible of uniform- 
ity of value, and against the possibility of local or tem- 
porary cornering. In the case of a bulky product, such 
for example as hay, potatoes or pig-iron, there might be, 
and in fact there often 1s, such an extraordinary local 
demand or lack of demand as to double normal prices, or 
make these commodities practically worthless there for 
the time—their perishable character and the expense and 
time necessary for their transport being such as to make 
available for use to meet the demands of any locality 
only the comparatively small amount that is within com- 
mercial reach. On the other hand, if we can imagine 
conditions of perfect communication and absolutely free 
and instantaneous transport, it is easy to see that the 
price of a commodity must remain the same throughout 
the world. That is, the amount in any place would be 
constantly so adjusted as to bear the same proportion to 
the demand there as did the amount in any other local- 
ity to the use for it there. In the case of the precious 
metals, and especially that of gold, commercial condi- 
tions have of late more and more nearly approximated 
the ideal suggested—the increase of facilities for com- 
munication, the development of the world’s system of 
exchange, and the economy of transporting large value 
in small bulk offered by gold having been characteristic 
of commerce in late years. 

It therefore seems, not indeed that gold is an ideal 
standard of value, nor even that it is certain to remain 
the best one ; but that, as compared with silver or any 
other which has been seriously considered by commerce 
as a whole, it is the best of those now availableor which 
have any prospect of becoming so in the near future, 

For these reasons, I believe that commerce now pre- 
fers gold, and I expect that it will continue to do go. 
And with my idea of the duty of Government in the 
premises, I therefore believe it should facilitate the use 
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of the gold standard, and that in all probability such 
will continueto be its duty for an indefinite time to 
come. 

NEw YokRK CITY. 


BIMETALLISM FOR THE UNITED STATES INDE- 
PENDENTLY. 


MONEY THE CREATURE OF LAW—CONDITIONS UNDER 
WHICH GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BUL- 
LION WOULD BE EQUIVALENTS— 
PERILS OF MONOMETAL- 
LISM. 











BY WM. P. ST. JOHN, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank, New York City. 


Money is the creature of law. Its efficacy is not intrin- 
sic in the substance used, but in its function conferred by 
law. The essence of money is the law. Witness our sil- 
ver dollars, with the silver certificates redeemable in sil- 
ver dollars and never redeemed in any other coin. A 
legal tender for unlimited amounts and received for all 
public dues, these silver dollars are money. As such 
they are the equivalent of United States gold coin within 
the jurisdiction of the United States; $420.100,000 of 
them are circulating, in coin and certificate, sitho they 
value silver at double its market price, and in the face of 
perristent instigations to dishonor them. 

It follows that infallibilitv and infinite integrity com- 
bined in the lawmaker would yield perfect money, with- 
out the use of gold and silver, But imperfect humanity 
has not happily attempted the use of perfect money. The 
peril in all experience with nearly perfect money bas been 
the overissue of it, and with overissue came collapse. 
Therefore, the lawmaker who might trust himself will 
not confide to his successors, nor will the makers of the 
lawmaker, the creation of perfect money. Nature's re- 
striction upon the supply of gold and silver and the bur- 
den of art and industrial demand for these make gold 
and silver coin, automatically created, the safest tool of 
trade. 

British law confers upon the possessor of a troy ounce 
of gold eleven-twelfths fine a title to £3 17s. 9d. of Eng- 
lish money on demand; or he may command £3. 17s. 
103d. for it, if he will await the convenience of the mint. 
Our law confers upon the possessor of gold nine-tenths 
fine a title to money of the United States, at the rate of 
one dollar for 25.8 grains. Similar laws prevail in Europe 
generally. 

United States gold coin and its weight in gold bullion 
nine-tenths fine enter Europe as exact equivalents. Euro- 
pean law confers on gold the right of transition, at the 
will of its possessor, into Europe’s money. Foreign gold 
coin and gold bullion of equal weight and fineness enter 
the United States as exact equivalents ; and our law con- 
fers upon gold the right of transition, at the will of its 
possessor, into the money of the United States. Gold 
monometallism is thus the monetary system of Europe 
and of the United States. 

If all laws which now confer upon gold the right of 
transition into money were repealed, and a substitute for 
each should confer that right on silver, silver-monomet- 
allism instead of gold-monometallism would be the 
coinage system in Enrope and in the United Svates. 
But, if while continuing to gold its conferred right, the 
law conferred tbat right upon silver also, and such laws 
in all nations should prescribe one price at which gold 
might enter money and another one price at which silver 
might enter money, the gold and silver coins of each 
nation to be equally unlimited legal tender within its own 
domain, the systems resulting would constitute interna- 
tional bimetallism on a common ratio of gold to silver 
independently achieved. 

Under gold-mono net lism without seigniorage (with- 
out charge for coining), gold coin and gold bullion of its 
weight and fineness are effectually one. Under silver- 
monometallism, without seigniorage, silver coin and sil- 
ver bullion of its weight and fineness would be similarly 
one. 

Under bimetallism without seigniorage in all nations, 
on a common ratio and common terms of access for 
bullion into money, adop‘ed under compact or independ- 
ently, gold coin and gold bullion of its weight and fine- 
ness being effectually one, and silver coin and sil ver bul- 
lion being effectually one, gold coin and bullion of a 
prescribed weight and fineness and silver coin and bullion 
of a prescribed weight and fineness would be effectually 
equivalents, in all markets as at every mint, Owners of 
gold and owners of silver could obtain the coining price 
for each by conversion into money. Metal workers 
could obtain gold and silver at the coining price of each 
by melting, respectively, full-weight gold and silver 
coine. Gold in the lump and silver in the lump, re- 
spectively, its weight and fineness being known, would 
be effectually the gold and silver coin of the nation upon 
entering each domain. All full-weight gold and silver 
coins would be international money in the hands of trav- 
elers and, equally with gold and silver bullion at the 
coining price of each, would be international money in 
settlements of trade, and all without international com- 
pact but independently achieved. 


The world has never tried ideal bimetallism: un- 


limited access for gold and silver into the money of 
every nation independently on one ratio and terms com. 
mon to all. 
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The earliest coining of money seems to have been 
sacerdotally reserved. The coining of gold continued to 
be so reserved, long after silver coining had become the 
act of sovereigns generally. During the thirteen hun. 
dred years’ sway of Imperial Rome the gold coin serving 
as money of the Western nations bore the image or 
some attribute and the superscription of a Sovereign- 
Pontiff, whether of Byzantium or Rome. Following the 
overthrow of Imperial Rome, gold coinage became ag 
general as that of silver. The ratio of gold to silver, 
which Rome maintained for thirteen hundred years at 1 
to 12, became various among nations. Debasements of 
current coins became as frequent as the varying of ratios, 
and with like object. The object aimed at was the resist- 
ance of the insufficiency of money, tbat insufficiency be- 
ing due to the deficient aggregate of both metals availa- 
ble for the money of the Western world. A plentiful 
aggregate supply of the two metals available for money 
would have made debasement odious, would have per- 
mitted a drift into a common ratio and common terms 
of access for bullion of both metals into money. Had 
these nations adopted ideal bimetallism, independently 
or by compact, the achievement and permanence of the 
law wou'd have been all that is now predicted for it if 
adop‘ed now. 

The bappy achievement predicted for ideal bimetallism 
would depend for its certainty on the one indisputable 
fact of history, to wit: that the world has never been 
afflicted with too much gold and silver money. The 
excess of the supply of gold and silver over the require- 
ments of the arts and Avia would be without employ- 
ment, except as money. This excess would be effectually 
money without the coining of it all, and at the coining 
price. The arts and Asia would be supplied at the coin- 
ing price at minimum. Hence, whether a few nations, 
or a single one great nation could achieve the like result 
under a law of bimetallism, adopted independently, 
would depend on what supply of the more abundant 
metal would seek conyersion into the money at the coin- 
ing price. If the mints of the United States offered un- 
limited coinage for silver into our present standard silver 
dollars, while continuing our offer of unlimited coinage 
for gold at 25.8 grains standard to the dollar, gold would 
continue to seek conversion into the money of the United 
States for as long as the amount of silver seeking the 
same were deficient of the aggregate increase of money 
which our people, domestically, could profitably use. 

Estimates of what yearly supply of silver would seek 
conversion into the money of the United States at our 
present coining price, 412.5 grains nine-tenths fine fora 
dollar, may be formed in imagination, or may be esti- 
mated upon the world’s experience under past condi- 
tions measured against conditions now. Among past 
experiences that are relevant are the following: 

Money and the arts (including India) have currently 
absorbed the world’s supplies of silver, so that about 
$8,000,000 worth will cover the present aggregate of sil- 
ver bullion available in the great distributing markets. 
India’s absorption of silver is permanent, for the reason 
that she is always creditor in the settlements of interna- 
tional trade. India’s absorption of silver has continued 
fully up to the annual average of recent years during the 
two years that the British mints in India have been 
closed against the coining of silver on private account, 
Speculations upon the likelihood of enacting the ‘* Sher- 
man Law ” were such an incubus upon Asia’s commerce 
that the idle accumulation of silver aggregated $17.000,- 
000, in the great distributing markets, at the passage of 
the bill. The aggregate sum remaining of this accumu- 
lation and all additions to it, at the date of that law’s 
repeal was less than $4,000,000 worth, notwithstanding 
the world’s vast production of silver in the interim. The 
world’s production of silver weighed 23} times the world’s 
production of gold for the year 1892, 18} times for the 
year 1894; to be compared with 50} times for 1803, and 
with 4} times for 1859. Bimetallism independently was 
the law of France from 1803 until 1873; and in spite of 
the variation noted in the relative production, her bimet- 
allism dictated automatically the market price of gold 
and of silver for the world. Bimetallism independently 
was the law of the United States for eighty years, until 
overthrown, in 1873, while bank notes and Government 
paper were our only money. Bimetallism independently 
was the British system, but under such alterations of 
ratio from time to time and frequent debasements of 
coin as make her history no criterion. Bimetallism was 
overthrown in England while bank notes were Eng- 
land’s only money; its overthrow escaped the popular 
attention at the time accordingly. At present the 
world’s great mints are all closed against the access of 
silver into money. The reopening of the mints of the 
United S:ates to silver would, therefore, not occasion such 
an operation of that insidious principle, commonly called 
the “Gresham Law,” as would denude the United 
States of gold; at least not until our new suprlies of 
silver money (coin and certificate) began to approach our 
full requirement of money. With the repeal of our con- 
version of silver directly into paper money, and the 
closing of the British mints in India, both in 1893, the 
world began a never-tried attempt to restrict all increase 
of the entire world’s money to the procuring of four 
pounds troy of gold for every addition of a thousand dol- 
lare. The world’s trials, afflictions and perils of the 
past for want of abundant money, weighed against the 
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world’s great needs of money now and growingly, sug- 
gest a perilin universal monometallism before which the 
worst of dangers threatened against independent bimet- 
allism in the Uaited States pales. 

My research of the experience of France, of the expe- 
rience of the United States, of the influence of these ex- 
periences on the world at large, satisfy me that condi- 
tions present and, seemingly, prospective warrant an 
altogether acceptable achievement of bimetallism inde- 
pendently, if re-enacted as the law of the United States, 
| verily believe that, at least for several years to come, 
the aggregate sum of silver that the outside world would 
spare us would be welcomed into our money, the silver 
dollars floating by certificate as now ; that for solong the 
achievement would be the identity of our coining price 
for gold and silver with the world’s market price of each ; 
that, for so long, a dollar’s worth of gold would be the 
gold in a full-weight gold dollar, and a dollar’s worth of 
silver would be the silver in a full-weight silver dollar. 
Hence that, atleast for years, the achievement would be 
the concurrent circulation of gold and silver money in 
the United States. 





THE ARGUMENT FOR BIMETALLISM. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BIMETALLIC SYSTEM— 
GREATER FACILITY OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN 
GOLD AND SILVER NATIONS—GREATER 
STABILITY IN THE WORLD’S 
MONEY—WHAT FRANCE 
DID. 


BY GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


I have been asked to state the Case for Bimetallism, 
and have much pleasure in doing so. 

The great standing argument for bimetallism has 
reference to the fact that the world is made up of two 
groups of nations, one of which uses gold, the other sil- 
ver, as the principal or sole money of full legal-tender 
power. Contemplating such a situation, the bimetailist 
declares that it would be of great value to the world’s 
trade, and, by consequence to the world’s industry, if, by 
some arrangement, an approximate par of exchange 
between gold and silver could be created. Without 
such an arrangement, while gold in the one group of 
nations and silver in the other group perform the great 
and beneficent office of money reasonably well, trade 
between any country of the one group and any coun- 
try of the other group remains subject to grave dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment. When a merchant of a gold 
country sells goods to a merchant of a silver country, he 
must, in turn, sell the money which he receives for the 
goods. He must turn the silver into gold, with which to 
pay his own creditors. If, then, the silver price of gold 
or the gold price of silver has fallen or risen, he will 
either reap an unearned gain or suffer an undeserved 
loss. Just so long as the world remains divided into 
silver-using and gold-using countries, international trade 
must, without bimetallism, be subject to this disadvan- 
tage. That it is a disadvantage no one can question. 
No one can know much about the larger operations of 
commerce and not admit that this disadvantage is of 
vast and far-reaching importance. If, in such a situa- 
tion, it were possible to establish a system which should 
create an actual, or even only an approximate, par of 
exchange between gold and silver, so that a given quantity 
of gold should always bring nearly or quite a given 
quantity of silver—ten times, or fifteen and a half times, 
or twenty times as great—Commerce could not fail to 
be at once wonderfully steadied and stimulated thereby. 
In consequence, Industry would be enabled to go forward 
confidently and strongly to the limits of the human 
powers of production. The beneficial influences upon 
trade and industry would resemble those due to the erec- 
tion of a bridge connecting two commercial and manu- 
facturing cities, which had previously been separa‘ed by 
a broad and dangerous river, or arm of the sea, Before 
the construction of the bridge, travel and transportation 
had been subject to the greatest uncertainties and to fre- 
quent and considerable losses, At times the bay or river 
would be covered by fogs, or filled with floating ice, or 
altogether frozen over, or swollen by floods, or swept by 
destructive storms. Noman could ever tell in advance 
when he could take his goods across; how long the 
passage would require; what it would cost; how 
much he might lose through collision, through boats 
stove-in by floating ice or sunk by sudden squalls. The 
Completion of a safe and speedy mode of transit and 
transport could not fail greatly to benefit both the cities 
thus connected. 

Such is one of the advantages of a permanent charac- 
ter, which would result from the establishment of the 
bimetallic system, The other of these advantages would 
be found in the greater steadiness of value which the 
Compound mass of gold and silver would possess, in 
Comparison with either of the constituent metals. The 
history of the precious metals is one of spasmodic and 
often intermittent production. Not only has the produc- 
tion of both gold and tilver varied greaily from age to 
age, but the production of either metal has exhibited, 
throughout the centuries, an even greater degree of fluc- 
‘uation, At times it has been gold which has fallen off 
rapidly ; at times, silver. At times it has been silver 
which poured in great floods from newly opened mines ; 
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at times, gold. It stands to reason, therefore, that, if 
the two metals could be joined together in the money 
function, at something closely approaching a stable 
ratio, the world’s trade and production would suffer 
much less from variationsin value. The effect of changes 
in the money supply would be distributed over a larger 
mass; and by consequence, with a smaller proportional 
change. This last benefit, again, to be obtained through 
the establishment of a bimetallic system, is admitted by 
all economists of reputation. 

I have stated the two standing arguments for bimet- 
allis nu: first, the establishment of a par of exchange be- 
tween gold countries and silver countries ; secondly, a 
greater stability in the compound mass of the world’s 
money. Butit may be asked, Is such asystem econom- 
ically practicable? Is it possible, in any way, by any ar- 
rangement, thus to link gold and silver together? Is it 
not, on the contrary, true that lawa and human devices 
are impotent to affect values? Are not,values governed 
solely by natural and commercial conditions of supply 
and demand? This the monometallists assert with great 
vehemence. Well they may, for their whole case de- 
pends upon it. They point to numerous instances where 
law has undertaken to control values without success ; 
and they deem these instances conclusive. But it is easy 
to point to instances, far more numerous, where law 
has profoundly affected values. Law has affected values 
where it sought to do so; law has often affected values 
when it was not intended so to do; law has often affect- 
ed values where the lawmakers endeavored to prevent 
such an effect. Indeed, it is very difficult for congresses 
and parliaments to lezislate without affecting values. 

With these contradictory instances in view, what shall 
we say? Is there any reason governing the case, or is it 
all a matter of accident? I answer, the principle is per- 
fectly clear. Law can affect values, law will affect 
values, law must affect values, whenever it sets an eco- 
nomic force in motion. Tariffs, currency bills, declara- 
tions of war or peace, and many other legislative meas- 
ures, set powerful economic forces in motion ; and, when- 
ever this occurs, values will be influenced, often pro- 
foundly, Illustrations of the principle are too numerous 
and too near at hand to require that time be taken in cit- 
ing them, 

Coming down, then, to our special case, we ask, cun 
law set an economic force in motion to influence or con- 
trol the relative values of gold or silver? I answer, it 
can do so by conferring upon the two metals, legal tender 
power ata given ratio. Uf this, we have a great his- 
torical instance, a brief recital of which will best set 
forth the operation of the economic principle. In 1803, 
the Government of France decreed that one ounce of 
gold, in coin, should have the same debt-paying power 
as 15} ounces of silver. Under the operation of this 
law, tho it was nearly all the time confined to a single 
nation, the respective values of gold and silver kept very 
close to that ratio the world over, during seventy years, 
viz., until 1873. The variations were for long periods 
inconsiderable ; while at no time did the value of either 
metal depart far from the established ratio, It may be 
said,such a result could only have been obtained in an age 
when the natural and commercial conditions of supply 
and demand remained nearly the same for each of the 
two metals, I answer, that during the seventy years 
referred to, the conditions of production of the two metals 
underwent the most marvelous changes, of a nature 
widely to sever their market values. When the French 
law was passed, three dollars’ worth of silver was being 
produced for one dollar’s worth of gold. Near the mid- 
dle of the century twenty-nine cents’ worth of silver only 
was being produced for a dollar’s worth of gold. Such 
an overwhelming change in the conditions of production 
must necessarily, had it not been for the bimetallic sys- 
tem, have produced a tremendous downfall of gold; but 
the virtue of the French law was such that the legal 
ratio was but by a small fraction departed from even in 
the hight of the torrent; and the permanent ratio was 
very slightly affected. It was not until after the tide 
had turned, and silver was again being produced more 
freely than gold, that the bimetallic system was aban- 
doned, as the result of the hostile action of Germany in 
1873. 

Now, not only was this result reached, but it is ad- 
mitted by all candid monometallists that it was due to 
the cause indicated. Chevalier, the greatest French 
economist of hiS generation; Lexis, the best economic 
statistician of Germany ; Cairnes, Bagehot and Jevons, 
the leading monetary Eoglish writers of their time—these 
and scores of economists and statisticians have confessed 
that it was the French law which held gold and silver thus 
steadily together, in spite of powerful causes tending 
to produce divergence between them. The recent Eag- 
lish Gold and Silver Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Herschell, compo-ed of six bimetallists and 
six monometallists, unanimously agreed in signing a 
statement that it was essentially the French law which 
did this work. If, then, the bimetallist asks, France 
‘could produce such an effect in the direction indicated, 

what might not a monetary league composed of Eugland, 
France, Germany, Italy and the United Siates, with the 
nations which would naturally fall in with them, accom- 
plish in the way of holding gold and silver together, at 
some ratio having reasonable reference to existing condi- 
tions of supply and demand? 
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But it may be said, it has often been said, that during 
this time gold and silver money did not circulate side by 
side, to any great extent, in France, Therefore, the 
monometallists allege, bimetallism did not exist. Who 
cares whether gold and silver did, at any given time, cir- 
culate together in France while this great beneficent 
function was being performed for mankind in all the six 
continents of the globe? An approximate par of ex- 
change was what the world wanted; and this was 
created and maintained, with enormous benefits to trade 
and production. Nobody but the French, certainly, had 
any concern in the question whether gold and silver were 
actually in concurrent circulation in any given place in 
France at any given moment. 

But it may be said, it has been said, that France suf- 
fered by her benevolent efforts in behalf of mankind. If 
this was so, it is »dd that the French themselves, one of 
the sbrewdest financial peoples in the world and one of 
the most prosperous, never found 1t out ; that they sought 
to the last to maintain the bimetallic system in force, and 
have ever since been ready to re establish it, with reason- 
able co-operation from othercountries, In the Monetary 
Conference of 1881, M. De Normandie, one of the French 
delegates, presented statistics to show that during the 
successive panics and crises which between 1837 and 1881 
affected the monetary systems of France and of England, 
in every case the shock was less severe and less protracted 
in France than in Eagland. He found that in individual 
cases the Bank of France raised discount to only one-half 
the rate to which it was carried up by the Bank of Eng- 
land. Through all those forty-five years he found that 
the Bank of France had been obliged to modify its rate of 
discount only 100 times, while the Bank of Eng- 
land did this 292 times; and he reached the emphatic 
conclusion that France derived an almost inexpressible 
advantage from the bimetallic system. But even if we 
admitted that France alone, unaided, doing this service 
through so long a time for the whole of mankind, sus- 
tained an undue loss thereby, it would still be reasonable 
to assert that Eagland, France, Germany, the United 
States and Italy, joining themselves together for this 
work (and correspondingly weakening the forces opposing 
the bimetallic system), might achieve an even more com- 
plete success than France did, while individually sustain- 
ing a loss or expense which would be inconsideravle in 
comparison with the enormous benefits they would, as 
commercial and producing nations, derive from such an 
arrangement. Indeed, it is the most probable result that 
if these nations should join in a league for this purpose, 
all the other important commercial countries of the 
world would at once, and gladly, come into it. 

I have thus far stated the two great standing argu- 
ments for bimetallism. I say ‘standing arguments,” 
because, whether the two precious metals together were 
increasing or decreasing in quantity, and whichever 
metal might at any time be increasing or diminishing in 
proportion to the other, these two advantages would 
queally be secured. The argument for bimetallism was 
just as perfect at the time when silver was more valua- 
ble than yold, at the French ratio, as it was after the tide 
turned and silver continued to fall, relatively to the 
yellow metal. We now come to an argument for bi- 
metallism which has been given great, possibly undue 
prominence during the past twenty years. It is the 
argument drawn from the situation since 1873. The 
bimetallists assert that, in view of the volume of debts, 
public and private, existing at the time when Germany 
demonetized silver and the French mints were closed to 
the coinage of that metal ; in view of the enormous and 
increasing use of gold in the arts; in view of the vast 
expansion of the world’s production of wealth, in conse- 
quence of improvements in arts and discoveries in 
nature ; and in view of the change in the habits of all 
peoples in respect tothe use of money, the effect of the 
progressive demonetization of silver, following the act 
of Germany referred to, has been to diminish the world’s 
supply of money in proportion to the demand for it, and 
thus to cause a fallof prices which has resulted often in 
great stagnation of industry ; which has prolonged, if it 
has not produced, commercial panics and crises ; which 
has transferred vast volumes of wealth, unearned, from 
the debtor to the creditor classes ; and which still con- 
tinues to hamper and embarrass trade and production 
the world over. That this argument has been made use 
of by demagogs, and has beem accepted by many of the 
unthinking for more than itis worth, and has sometimes 
been turned into an attack upon property and capital 
and commercial enterprise, does not in the least impair 
the rightfulness of its use in urging the restoration of 
the bimetallic system. The propaganda for the demon- 
etization of silver and for a universal gold monometallism 

is responsible for all the abuse that may be made of 
the natural feelings of hardship and wrong which have 
arisen on the part of the producing classes. It is natu- 
ral that the masses of the people should exaggerate the 
undeserved injuries they suffer from this cause ; and the 
sole responsibility rests upon those who, without any 
necessity or reason appeariag, undertook in 1867, by the 
sheer exercise of au:hority on the part of Government, 
to dig up the roots of a monetary system which had ex- 
cited the most beneficial effects, and to substitute there- 
for what they pleased to imagine would be a better one. 
There never was a more cold-blooded act instigated and 
initiated by a set of doctrinaires, than that which led to 
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the monetary revolution of 1873. Happy will the world 
be if wiser counsels, stimulated by the bitter experiences 
of the past, shall in time lead the principal commercial 
powers to re-establish bimetallism upon a broad inter- 
national basis ! 

Whether this will be done or not, no one can foretell. 
The question here becomes, not economic, but political 
and diplomatic. When one sees how much individual 
nations do, without passion and without prejudice, with- 
in their own limits, which is foolish and mischievous, 
he cannot fail to recognize the enormous difficulty that 
will be found in bringing together any considerable 
number of nations, all of which are to a considerable 
degree jealous and suspicious of each other, and between 
some of which survive traditions of enmity and hatred, 
into any league or agreement on a matter so vital. 


& 
FREE SILVER AND DEBTORS AND CREDITORS, 


CHEAP MONEY IS CHEAT MONEY—FREE SILVER COIN- 
AGE WOULD ENABLE AN EMPLOYER TO FOROE EM- 
PLOYES TO TAKE CHEAT MONEY,OR BAD 
MONEY—THE LAW OF GOOD MONEY IS 
LOW PRICES AND HIGH WAGES, 

THE LAW OF BAD MONEY 
HIGH PRICES AND LOW 
WAGES. 








BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 





All men, especially workmen, are creditors. They 
muke bargains to sell their skill, their time and their 
labor for payment in money. Their wages are to be paid 
week by week or month by month throughout the period 
in which they may have agreed to work a week ahead,a 
month or a year. Every workman, therefore, has a 
right to demand that the money in which he is paid 
shall be good money—that is, money which will buy 
anything that he wants any where. 

He wants food, fuel, clothing and shelter, and ought 
to have all that he can get for his work—little enough at 
that in many cases, The meanest fraud which can be 
put upon a people is one which cheats the workman out 
of a part of bis labor, and that is the effect of cheap 
money. Cheap money is cheat money. 

The only good money is a coin which is worth as 
much after it is hammered smooth as it purports to be 
worth with the stamp on it. Bad money, cheat money, 
is a coin which is not worth as much after it is 
hammered smooth as it claimed to be worth with 
the stamp on it. A silver dollar is only worth a little 
over fifty cents afier the stamp has been hammered 
out; a gold dollar is worth a hundred cents, stamped or 
not. The effect of the free coinage of silver under a 
legal-tender act which wouid enable an employer to force 
a laborer to take it whether he wanted to or not, is to 
put upon the workman cheat money or bad money. 

What a fool a man would be to take pay for his work 
in anything but the best kind of money! What a knave 
a mari is who tries to put upon a workmancheat money, 
and foice him to take it by law or else forfeit his whole 
claim for any kind of money! That is the way a legal- 
tender act works which forces bad money into use. 

During tie War Congrevs thought it was necessary to 
pass a legal-tender act, by which one man could force 
anovher to take pay for his work in legal-tender notes, 
called greenbacks. They depreciated. They became bad 
money. Taney lost at one time more than half their 
value or power of purchasing food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter. Prices rose very fast. Wages did not—they 
roee very slowly. 

For seven years, from 1862 to 1868, the prices for the 
necessaries of life were 72 per cent. higher than they 
were in 1860. It took one dollar and seventy-two cents 
of bad legal-tender money to buy as much asa dollar of 
good money would buy in 1860, during that whole seven 
years. How about wages? Men who wanted to hire 
workmen and workwomen bired them during that whole 
period at only 36 percent. advance. The peuple got nom- 
inally one dollar and thirty-six centsin bad meney where 
they had only one dollar in good money in 1860 ; but they 
bad to pay at the rate of a dollar and seventy-two cents 
for food, fuel and clothing. 

Now when prices rise and wages do not follow, the 
difference goes into profits. The few who live on profits 
get the better of the many who live on wages, when bad 
money is forced into use. That was the way it worked 
during the War. Every workman was taxed 35 per 
cent. difference between prices and wages on all that he 
bought ; that tax did not go to the support of the War ; it 
went into the big fortunes which were made in those bad 
days. 

The men who now want to coin silver dollars of full legal 
tender at the rate of 16 to 1, when you can buy silver at 
the rate of about 32 to1,say that they want to raise 
prices. They say that the prices of flour and beef and 
corn and iron and cotton and bricks, and everything else 
that people need for fuel, food, clothing and shelter, are 
too low. They want to put out cheap money, that is cheat 
money, soas to put up prices. How about wages? The 
law of good money is low prices and high wages; the 
law of cheat money, is high prices and low wages. 

Ask them what they mean todo about wages? Ask them 
what happened when people, in 1898, began to believe 
that they might succeed? That is what made the panic. 
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How were the workmen off in the panic? Were nota 
good many of them outof work? Were not the wages 
of a great many more put down? Did not business stop? 
Prices went down; but what is the good of low prices to 
the man who gets no wages, or lower wages than he got 
before? That is the way cheap money, or cheat money, 
works. 

The effect of free silver coinage on debtors and cred- 
itors would be just what it was when there was some 
danger of the act being passed, only worse. The danger 
alone brought on a panic it stopped trade ; it threw men 
out of work ; it lowered wages, and it would have been 
a long time before the wages would have risen: bnt the 
moment production stopped prices began to rise, and 
would bave been put up higher than they were at the 
start. That is the way that the depreciation of the legal- 
tender money of the War worked, only tbe great demand 
of the War prevented prices from going down, even at 
the beginning ; presently they went up very fast, while 
wages went up slowly, about halfway. 

The men who want to plunder the poor by way of 
raising prices on a full supply of cheap money, or cheat 
money, must also get up a war, and that is what their 
principal advocate, the small boy in intelligence, if not 
in years, named Harvey, who published ‘‘ Coin’s Finan- 
cial School,” proposes. He suggests a war with England 
as the most popular movement which could be made, in 
order to help the advocates of cheat money to raise the 
prices and to make a demand for labor, so as to kill off 
a sufficient number to enable the rest to get something 
to do. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The attitude of Europe toward silver is far more 
friendly than most people in this country suppose. Press 
information on the subject here 1s mainly gathered from 
afew great European dailies, very partial to the gold 
cause, and is often faulty and even false. Prejudice for 
or against silver not seldom leads to the still worse dis- 
tortion of such news in the course of its dissemination 
throughout the United States. Not a particle of doubt 
is possible that Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
France, the entire Latin Union, and indeed all Conti- 
nental Europe would join us in resuming the free mint- 
age of silver if Great Britain would also join. Interna- 
tional bimetallism is possible without Great Britain, but 
there will be no need to attempt it so. Last February 
26th, the House of Commons unanimously resolved : 

‘“‘That this house regards with increasing apprehension 
the constant fluctuations and the growing divergence in 
the relative value of gold and silver, and heartily concurs 
in the recent expressions of opinion on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of France and the Government and Parliament of 
Germany, as to the serious evils resulting therefrom. It 
therefore urges upon her Majesty’s Government the desir- 
ability of co-operating with other Powers in an Interna- 
tional Conference for the purpose of considering what meas- 
ures can be taken to remove or mitigate these evils.’’ 

If British interest in bimetallism could,once be denomi- 
nated a whim likely to pass with the hour, no well-in- 
formed person can longer deem it such. Its growth has 
been solid, based on facts and experience, not on senti- 
ment or theory. The bimetallist cause in Great Britain 
is led by men of the highest character, ability and deter- 
mination. All the British professors of political economy 
are on that side. Among the ‘ practical” Britons, the 
business men, bankers and industrial statisticians, bi- 
metallists form a strong and growing section, perhaps a 
majority. Bimetallist arguments conyince more and 
more voters. This increase largely contributed to the 
sweeping victory of the Unionists in the recent General 
Election. In Lancashire it turned the scale, and it wasa 
potent force in all the constituencies where agricultural 
and trade interests predominated. Mr, Shaw-Lefevre, 
at Bradford, was one ofthe victims. He has admitted 
that his uncompromising adhesion to the gold standard 
caused his defeat, more than fifty bimetallists among his 
usual supporters having abstained from voting for him 
on this account. Many British Labor organizations have 
espoused bimetallism and use their voting power in its 
favor. The new House of Commons greatly exceeds its 
predecessor in bimetallist members, most of whom are 
pledged to support an attempt to secure the settlement 
of the currency question by international agreement. 
The present Cabinet is largely composed of statesmen in 
full sympathy with bimetallism, who will gladly act to 
promote it when the proper occasion arises. Tae Gold 
Standard Defense Association, whose very existence is 
significant, in a recent memorial tothe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, acknowledges ‘‘the growing agitation in 
favor of what is called bimetallism,” which it regrets 
more particularly ‘‘ since this theory has apparently ob- 
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tained the support of persons of eminence and author- 
ity.” 

Chief among those “‘ persons of eminence and author- 
ity” are Mr. Balfour, and Lord Salisbury himself. The 
accession to power of these statesmen, and of others 
sharing their financial views, rendered the Gold Defense 
people very nervous. They seem actually to have feared 
that the new Government would make the restitution of 
silver its very first care, which no bimetallists expected ; 
and when this was found not to be intended, the Gold 
Defense press gave out that the Government had thrown 
bimetallism overboard. Such an impression is ground- 
less, as is clear now that Mr. Balfour’s correspondence 
with Sir John Leng on the subject—misreported in the 
London Times—has gotten before the public in its proper 
form. Mr. Balfour’s language bears in no wise the con- 
struction which the gold press put upon it. In the par- 
liamentary debate of September 4th, on the India Bud- 
get, Mr. Balfour urges in the plainest manner the need 
of currency reform, in effect condemning beforehand 
the Ministry in which he is serving, unless it shall do all 
it can to initiate this. He said: 


“I do not wish to enter into the very difficult and com- 
plicated controversy, on which I hold avery strong opinion, 
but which is only indirectly bound up with this subject. 
But I am obliged—after what fell from the honorable mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire [Mr. Buchanan], who laid it down as 
a principle never to be departed from that the Indian Gov- 
ernment are to be allowed an absolutely free hand to man- 
age their own financial operations—to remind him that the 
Indian Government have over and over again implored to 
be allowed to modify their currency system in the direction 
of a bimetallic ratio, and have never been allowed to do so 
by the Government of this country. That may be right, or 
it may be wrong; but it shows that the financial freedom 
for which the honorable gentleman pleads has never yet 
been granted to the Government of India. I hope that the 
time may come when these import duties may be done 
away with, when the financial position of India will render 
such a step possible, as it is desirable, both in the interests 


_ of the Indian consumer and of the Lancashire producer. 


I do not know that we can look forward to that time until 
probably there is some reversion to the former relations 
between the value of the Indian rupee and the British sov- 
ereign; and I should greatly fear that until something in 
the direction of currency reform can be accomplished we 
shall find it very difficult in India to do without something 
in the direction of these Customs duties. Till that day 
comes, as I earnestly hope it may, we shall have to content 
ourselves with insisting that such Customs duties as have 
to be imposed shall not be allowed to carry with them asan 
indirect consequence undue or exceptional favor to the In- 
dian manu facturer.”’ 


Mr. Chamberlain and Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bart., influ- 
ential members of the present Government, are not con- 
feesed bimetallists : but both, in speeches during the last 
election, vigorously antagonized Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt’s doctrine that low prices are a blessing, and — 
pledged the Unionists’ influence, if they carried the elec- 
tion, to attempt an arrest of the fall, which is apparently 
even yetin progress. Tho no bimetallist hangs bis hopes 
on what any one Government may do, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that Premier Salisbury’s exit from office 
will see the cause of international bimetallism much 
nearer its triumph than it is now. 

Great Britain is far more deeply interested in the reha- 
bilitation of silver than weare. From the increased pur- 
chasing power of gold (lowered prices), tainting with in- 
justice all time contracts, the United States suffers much 
as England suffers. The paralysis with which the fall in 
general prices afflicts productive industry also touches 
America and England alike. Here as there the burden 
upon debtors is made heavier, property depreciates and 
enterprise is checked, with a corresponding loss of capital 
and diminution of employment for laborers, But several 
aspects of the money question are much more apparent 
and impressive to intelligent Englishmen than to most 
Americans. Ignorance of these largely accounts for the 
conviction which, in America, ultra friends of gold and 
ultra friends of silver alike have that England will never 
co-operate in a bimetallic arrangement. Attention to 
these aspects of the subject, on the other hand, accounts 
for the swift advance of bimetallism in Great Britain, 
and makes one sure of its ultimate victory. 

In the first place, the silver question has been much 
more thoroughly studied in Great Britain than here. In 
the summer of 1887 a royal commission was appointed 
to investigate it. This commission comprised several of 
the ablest men in the Kingdom. One-half were bi- 
metallists, the other half, then, monometallists, tho one 
of these, Mr.°L. H. Courtney, has since become an 
ardent bimetallist. The commission’s several reports are 

“invaluable, their publication making an epoch in the 
progress of bimetallism both in Great Britain and 
throughout the world. Not to mention the parts which 
only the bimetallist members signed, the portions sub- 
scribed to by the monometallists powerfully buttress bi- 
metallism. The admissions made by the monometallist 
members cover practically all the points embraced in the 
bimetallist contention, namely, that the monetary 
trouble of the Western nations beginning in 1873 is 
grievous in the’extreme; that it originated in the de 
monetization of silver; that it could be substantially 
remedied by a bimetallic treaty, and that there would be 
no danger of gold departing from a bimetallic union 
of the principal nations. The one essential point upon 
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which the monometallist members differ from the rest is 
that, feasible as an international pact for restoring 
silver to its old function might be, they are not prepared 
to recommend Great Britain’s participation therein. 
For this position no serious grounds are adduced. In- 
deed, nearly all the efforts of English monometallists to 
argue their case seem quite lacking in thoroughness and 
force, their utterances often formifig the most effective 
material for bimetallist campaign documents, If Eng- 
land’s commercial and financial pre-eminence is appealed 
to against silver it is easily shown to have arisen when 
silver was world-money and to have been diminishing 
ever since silver lost that character. ‘‘ There were hard 
times before 1873,” cries Sir William Vernon Harcourt. 
But they were clearly due to deficiency in the supply of 
full money, and therefore form an argument for, not 
against, restoring silver now. It is alleged that an agree- 
ment by Great Britain to treat silver as fundamental 
money would cause gold to be hoarded, but no mono- 
metallist has indicated by what possibility an act cheap- 
ening gold could make men cling to that metal. The 
belief that low prices (dear gold) benefited wage-workers 
long prevailed with many : but a cool review has shown 
that the British laboring population, as a whole, has not 
bettered its condition since 1873 ; that the workmen who 
have gained owe their fortune to their own unions, and 
that the tendency of wages not only is downward as a 
matter of fact, but must be so till the great industries of 
the realm emerge from their depression. Appreciating 
gold specially curses Ireland, as Archbishop Walsh well 
explains. Rsauts fixed by law for long terms, however 
fair at first, p.ove crushing when, through fall in prices, 
the produce which must be raised in order to get the 
pounds sterling called for by the fixed rents has to be 
doubled in amount. Their ability to relieve this injustice 
by a change of British monetary policy offers the Union- 
ists a most eligible chance to conciliate the Irish pub- 
lic—a chance, we may be sure, that will not fail to be 
utilized, = 
Auother special aspect of the silver question, more 
obtrusive in England than here, relates to the attitude 
of the money power. The English are creditors to all 
the world, it is said ; they will never become parties to a 
régime intended to check appreciation in the money with 
which they are to be paid. It is precisely the thrift of 
the English, their liking for material prosperity, on 
which bimetallists depend in predicting a change of 
British monetary manazement. Sensible John Bull is 
certain sooner or later to renounce a procedure which 
favors only the holders of realized wealth—a very small 
section of the British public—and is murderous to the 
great majority who are engaged in producing new wealth, 
The British gold power is certainly strong. If the exclu- 
sion of silver from monetary office were to be surely and 
permanently favorable even to those who do nothing but 
loan money, the conflict for a change would be long. 
But the money lenders cannot be thus benefited, and the 
wisest of them know this. As noticed by the Saturday 
Review of July 13th, ‘‘ the Rothschilds have never asso- 
ciated themselves with the Gold Standard League, and 
the shallow, virulent radicalism of its president, Mr. 
Bertram Currie.” It is a mistake to suppose that the 
banking interest in London is solid for gold. London 
bankers are among the most enthusiastic propagandists 
of bimetallism. Careful rentiers must see that, however 
they may gain for a time by the rise of gold (fall of 
prices), they themselves cannot permanently escape loss 
from this source if the process continues. Failures and 
repudiation must ensue. Portugal, Spain, Greece and 
Argentina have already defaulted on their bonds. Mex- 
ico has as good as threatened to do the same. It is be- 
lieved that Italy was kept from repudiation in 1893-94 


- by British bribes to legislators to vote new taxes. How 


often private debtors prove insolvent, and how little 
their creditors like this, none know better than the Lon- 
don representatives of the money power. 

England feels more directly and keenly than we do 
the fearful competition with which the silver countries 
are now pressing those which employ gold. In England 
agriculture is at the lowest ebb ever seen by living men. 
All silver countries sell their produce there. Since silver 
has not with them lost in purchasing power, and since 
they receive the same amount of silver for one sovereign 
as once they did for two, they can themselves prosper 
while starving British farmers. Other productive indus- 
tries suffer from the same cause, some of them in almost 
equal degree. British merchants trading with silver 
countries find their capital invested there reduced by 
half. In addition, all fixed par of exchange being de- 
stroyed, their present trade with three countries is either 
ruined or made a mere matter of gambling. Ina recent 
address, Sir Thomas Sutherland, after calling attention 
to the remarkable advantages in manufacturing possessed 
by silver countries, said : 


“There cannot be the slightest doubt that this low (gold) 
value of silver, if it continues, must tend to check exports 
from Europe to those countries, and must stimulate indus- 
trial and manufacturing activity in the far East. It is 
impossible to foresee to what this may eventually tend ; 
but there may be in this room at the present moment some 
young enough to see the Peninsular and Oriental ships 
built on the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang instead of the 
banks of the Clyde, or the Tees, or the Tyne.” 


Being engaged in commerce with silver lands, the 
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English see that the gratifying new output of gold does 
not lessen in the slightest the need of a bimetallic agree- 
ment, rating silver to gold. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the new gold willend the fall in general prices, 
while there are many grounds for believing that it will 
not do so. Should prices cease falling for so much asa 
single year, such an enlargement of production would 
occur, and consequently such a new demand for money, 
that no possible increment to the world’s stock of gold 
could prevent a recurrence of falling prices. Besides, 
the moment gold obviously became at all plentiful, Aus- 
tria and India, possibly Japan also, would purchase vast 
sums, to place themselves on a gold platform. If this 
did not turn the gold plenty to penury again, other silver 
nations would purchase, because the gold standard can- 
not be permanently maintained anywhere unless it can 
be maintained everywhere, But even if prices could be 
permanently kept at their present level, without the es- 
tablishment of a legal Jien between the value of gold 
and that of silver, this result alone would not by any 
means cure England’s monetary malaise. Unlessa grain 
of silver can be brought to have a fixed value in terms 
of gold, as before 1873, the commercial earth remains 
split in two, into a gold-employing and a silver-employ- 
ing hemiephere, between which the difficulty of exchange 
must remain so great that trade across the chasm will 
not be a rational affair, but in effect a game of hazard, 
so fortuitous as to diminish immensely the proportions 
which that trade would have, if exchange could be 
rendered steady as before 1873. The world of commerce 
will not brook division into :monetary halves. It will 
not tolerate the chaos of one basal money for the West 
and another for the East, one for wealthy centers and 
one for cruder communities, one for the motherland, the 
other for colonie:. In kind, all the griefs which are 
moving India to try and place her feet upon gold, press 
Mexico, all Central and South America, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, the Straits, Japan and China to do the same; and 
no possible increase to the world’s stock of gold will en- 
able it to be so spread out, without a fall in prices more 
devastating than another Black Death, 

Such are a few of the ideas upon the money question 
which constitute bimetallism a winning cause in Great 
Britain. One may admit that it has yet to overcome 
a great deal of inertia and of positiveresistance. Bimet- 
allists understand this perfectly well. But the foes they 
have to face are much weaker than those opposing the 
Reform Acts or the Corn Laws Repeal. As those steps 
of progress were taken, this one will be. 

Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE ON OUR MONETARY 
SYSTEM. 





AS GOLD COIN PASSES ONLY AT ITS BULLION VALUE, 
SILVER COIN WOULD HAVE TO SUBMIT TO THE 
SAME RULE—BULKY SILVER DOLLARS PRAC- 
TICALLY UNAVAILABLE—THE TREASURY 
UNABLE TO CIRCULATE THEM—FREE 
SILVER COINAGE WOULD WRECK 
OUR MONETARY SYSTEM. 





BY THE HON, ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 
President of Franklin National Bank, Late Assistant United States 
Treasurer at New York. 





The fundamental fallacy of the advocates of the free 
coinage of silver is, that in final redemption and in the 
adjustment of international balances, the stamp of the 
Government is conclusive of value on gold, and therefore 
must be so on the white metal. The scheme of bimetal- 
lism among the nations is to fix a ratio of gold and silver 
as money, as, for example, sixteen pounds of silver for 
one pound of gold. The plan of free coinage is for this 
country alone to establish that ratio. 

In fact, especially in large transactions, the mint stamp 
is not the final arbiter of the value of gold coin. A limit 
of tolerance is fixed by law to cover abrasion, and appeal 
to the scales may be taken even for a coin of the smallest 
denomination. The mint certifies to fineness and to 
weight when the coin is new, nothing more. 

Gold which is exported is accepted by bankers and 
brokers and dealers abroad only by weight, at the price 
in the world’s markets, Bars are even preferred to coin, 
because they are more readily weighed and do not suffer 
so much from abrasion. The United States Treasury re- 
ceives its own coin only upon the test of the scales. The 
Syndicate which made the recent purchase of bonds con- 
tracted to pay, and did pay, 3,500,000 ounces, not the 
sum in dollars, in the precious metal. The banks of 
Rochester, N. Y., as an act of patriotism, turned in $250,- 
000 to the Treasury, and in the accounting $1,145 was 
found “light,” showing a deficit of $124.22, These cases 
are not exceptional. 

The demand of the advocates of free coinage is that 
to any person who will deposit 371.25 grains of pure 
silver at any mint of the United States, a dollar shall be 
paid which shall be legal tender for the payment of all 
debts. Their expectation goes so far as the adjustment 
of international balances in such dollars, 

Here is the first and radical conflict of the scheme of the 
free coinage of silver with our present monetary system. 
In the world’s clearing houses gold coin of whatever 
country passes at its bullion value. At the Treasury of 
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the United States where var own coin is taken by 
weight, foreign money is not received ,at all, but will be 
accepted at the assay office like other bullion. Silver, 
whatever statutes may be passed, in the settlement of the 
world’s balances, can be used only in the same way, by 
the test of the scales and the markets. A single nation 
can never overrule these factors, even if a congeries of 
nations can agree toa schedule interpreting them. 

Large transactions at home stand on much the same 
footing as foreign balances. The bulky siiver dollars 
are practically available in neither. The Treasury of the 
United States has often used its best energies to put them 
into actual circulation. Its failure has been uniform 
and conspicuous, For this reason very nearly the whole 
volume of silver dollars coined is represented by certifi- 
cates. These are in large part in denominations of ten 
dollars and less, with only $662,000 over $100. The real 
situation is that small transactions are now conducted in 
silver or its representatives, while for those above $100, 
gold and its representatives are employed. While the 
advocates of free coinage are seeking to force silver into 
use for large sums, Cases are known in Washington, 
where owners of the bullion offering it to the Treasury 
under laws now repeated, refused either silver dollars 
or silver certificates, and insisted on payment in gold. 

The policy of the Treasury has been and is to pay 
under demands for coin, the metal which the holder of 
note or bond or warrant or draft asks for. When the 
rumor prevailed that S°cretary Carlisle had in miad giv- 
ing silver only for Treasury notes, alarm was intense 
and widespread. 

Avy statute permitting the deposit of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver for coinage into a dollar cannot well provide 
for the returnof the identical bullion with the mint stamp 
onthecoin. Payment would be conceded in other dollars 
—notsilver, because they would be inconvenient for both 
mints and depositors, but in checks on the Treasury or 
circulating notes. Since such coinage transactions 
would be in thousands of dollars in most cases, the result 
could not fail to be the exchange of multiples of 371.25 
grains of pure silver into currency now redeemable in 
gold. Thus the process would become the exchange of 
silver ore, at present worth less than 51.8 in the coin 
(with the price at 67 cents an ounce), for a round dollar 
in the yellow metal. The demand, then, is not for free 
coinage of silver, but for the purchase of this quantity 
of bullion—for the best dollar available in the United 
States. Obviously our existing system, by which gold 
and silver are both employed, and to some extent both 
as moneys of redemption, would be brought to utter 
wreck promptly, logically, inevitably, by such assaults, 
if they could prevail. 

At present our monetary system has a safeguard of sta- 
bility in the limits to the increase of currency. The vol- 
ume of United States notes is restricted by statute to $346,- 
681,016; of Treasury notes to $144,495,280, and of silver 
certificates to $331,518,514, or the total of dollars coined. 
The addition of gold to our money varies little year by 
year. The circulation of National banks is restricted by 
the amount and the price of the United States bonds on 
which it is based, as well as by the trade demand for 
currency. The appeal for notes for State banks is that 
local exigencies will determine both issue and with- 
drawal. 

To the coinage of silver, if it shall be made free, who 
can fix metes or bounds? The surplus of that metal in 
this country and the world is an unknown quantity. The 
addition to that quantity by an advance in price is still 
more uncertain ; for silver mining, which has been great- 
ly depressed by the fallin price of the bullion, may be 
almost indefinitely augmented if a higher profit can be 
secured. The production of gold, on the contrary, is all 
the while kept at the maximum, subject to the discovery 
of new fields, as recently in South Africa, and of avail- 
able mines, as at Cripple Creek, Col. 

For this reason, considered apart from gold, the free 
coinage of silver would create a tremendous inflation of 
the currency, of which in time and extent no safe calcu- 
lation is possible. What is certain is that with a con- 
stant incoming flood of silver, the gold coin in the coun- 
try, which on the first of September was $568,990,037, 
would be driven out of use, how fast no mortal can pre- 
dict. Hoarding would begin at once, export would go 
on, and go contraction would be rapid, swifter, doubtless, 
than the counter-movement of silver inflation. Above 
this disastrous battle of tendencies the terror of uncer- 
tainty would hover, to paralyze industry, transform trade 
into gambling, and to strike down enterprise in all its 
fields. 

For benefit to whom? The essence of our monetary 
‘system is that the profit on all coinage shall go to the 
Government ; that is, to all the people. The Bland Act, 
the Sherman Law, all projects for floating silver, save 
free coinage only, have given the seigniorage to the 
Treasury. Thelaw of 1878 typifies them all, and provides 
that “‘ any gain or seigniorage from this coinage (of silver 
dollars] shall be accounted for and paid into the Treas- 
ury,” without reservation. 

These profits are no trifle. From 1878 to November, 
1894, they amounted to $82.026,675. At the current 
price of silver—less than 67 cents an ounce—the bullion 
in a dollar is worth 51.8 cents, and the gain would be 48.2 
cents, and on 1,000,000 coins, $482,000. Multiply these 
figures by the millions coined, and the aggregate of, the 
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profits grasped for will be stated. If the gap created by 
the forced withdrawal of gold is to be filled without the 
promised general advance in prices, not less than $400,- 
000,000 will be required. On this sum, at present rates 
for silver, the gain would be $192 000,000. This vast sum 
would go, not to general industry and production; not 
even to the ore digger, forced by his daily needs to sell 
his product; not to the mine owner, subject to like 
necessities, but to the greedy operator and unscrupulous 
speculator, who would control the market. 

The hope to secure these enormous profits inspires and 
energizes the advocacy of the free coinage of silver, and 
many seek to share in them. This explains the efforts to 
inflate the currency, to make money cheap, and adds 
zest to the promises to relieve the struggling debtor and 
to cut the claws of the cormorants of Wall Street. Our 

. misfortune is that these pleas are constructed with sinis- 
ter skill to affect sections of the Republic and classes of 
our population. While the fact is that no State or dis- 
trict isso heavily in debt as the region within forty miles 
of the City Hal!, New York, passion and prejudice are 
aroused in the South and West, as tho they were the 
only debtors, and the perils of sectionalism are arrayed 
against our monetary system. Again, the obligations of 
corporations far exceed all individual indebtedness, and 
yet the populists are intent on scaling down mortgages 
and securities in the name of the poor man, The popn- 
lar common sense can discern the davger of such an 
alliance of sectionalism and populism with the aim of 
changing the basis of our currency and the whole struc- 
ture of our financial system, 

No parallel project for the debasement of the currency 
of a nation, has ever been urged in any other land. Else- 
where the purpose of such plans has been to secure re- 
lief for the exchequer, to confer advantage on the 
treasury of the king. No concealment is attempted of 
the present object. Whoever can dump ore into the 
mints is to reap the gain from thecoinage. Since no 
value can becreated by minting, somebody must lose the 
amount of the seigniorage. The only shoulders on which 
the loss can fall, will be those of the people who use the 
currency. The confiscation, if the project can ever be 
carried out, will reach all industry, all traffic, all enter- 
prise. For the currency is the instrument of all exchange, 
and the money of redewption must determine the value 
of every dojlar whetber of circulation or of account. 

Some there are, indeed, who assume that the United 
States notes and Treasury notes and the paper of the Na- 
tional banks, would not be affected by the free coinage of 
silver. The last named is redeemable by the first, and the 
United States notes can never be better than the money 
which they will command in redemption. The policy of 
the Government, since the resumption of specie payment, 
has always been to redeem these obligations in gold. The 
reserve over which so much trouble now arises, is main- 
tained for that end. Even the silver certificates, because 
they are receivable for all customs, taxes and other debts 
to the Government, are readily kept at par with gold, 
while that metal continues to be the standard of final 
redemption. 

Before the flood of the free coinage of silver, if once 
started, all our currency must go down to the level of the 
cheap metal, Perpetual borrowing, if that were possible 
at any rate which could be paid, could not maintain the 
gold reserve. Drains upon it would exhaust all resources. 
As now, only with stronger force and surer continuance, 
the revenues would be paid entirely in silver, The legal 
provision for redemption of notes and payment of bonds 
and interest in coin, could no longer be interpreted to 
signify gold, and the white metal would become sole 
master in business and finance. 

The point must be conceded that silver, even with free 
coinage, could not at once attain tosuch monopoly. De- 
lay, however, would only prolong the uncertainty and 
aggregate the distress. Ruin would not be mitigated by 
torture. The American people can school themselves 
to any known conditions. They prefer to face the worst 
and betbrough with it. With a law forthe free coinage 
of silver on the books, the process of contraction would 
begin, and disasters would befall, whether in single 
lightning strokes or in sheets of flame, no prophet can 
say. Thevictim condemned to capital punishment is 
not deemed fortunate if his death pangs are stretched out 
by the executioner. How long any gold could be kept 
in circulation, how soon silver would sweep everything 
down before it, is a problem which holds no promise of 
real benefit. The proclamation would carry with it all 
the evils of the war, as an invading army scatters people 
and destroys towns by its pioneers, 

After the passage of a free coinage statute, the whole 
march of events would be toward the plane of the sil- 
ver dollar. Legal tenders would have identical purchas- 
ing power, and no more, The notes of National banks 
would be as much better as the gold hoarded by each 
institution would determine. 

Such are the evils to our monetary system involved in 
the free coinage of silver. Why invite them, why run 
the risk of them? The argument in favor of the dan- 
gerous policy is all embodied in two words—cheap 

money. That fallacy in other forms has been repeatedly 

repudiated by the American people. They will be none 
the less wise now. Whatever changes may be needed in 
our currency they do not lie in the direction of its de- 
basement. Because the perils of such a policy have 
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been longer studied they have become better understood, 
and will, therefore, be warded off, 

The advocates of free coinage plead that silver, under 
their counsel, would promptly advance until the bullion 
in a dollar would equal its face. Then the arguments 
for their scheme become nullified. Then inflation could 
not take place. Then money could not be made cheap. 
Then debts could not be scaled duwn. Then the two 
precious metals would be in equlibrium. When, if ever, 
silver shall rise to $1.2929 an ounce, that weight will 
bring a dollar in gold. Then there can be no silver 
problem. Then the white metal will not threaten the 
overthrow of our monetary system. 


THE ACT OF 1873. 


PREPARED BY JOHN JAY KNOX—INTRODUCED BY SENA- 
TOR SHERMAN IN 1870—NO SECRESY ABOUT ITS PRO- 
VISIONS—NEARLY THREE YEARS BEFORE THE 
BILL FINALLY PASSED—NO ROOM FOR 
MISUNDERSTANDING AS TO ITS 
PURPOSE. 








BY THE HON. ROSWELL G. HORR, 
Ex-Member of Congress. 





The bill which became a law on the twelfth day of 
February, 1873, and bas generally been called by the ad- 
vocates of the free coinage of silver ‘‘ the crime of 73,” 
has been more lied ahout than perhaps any measure ever 
enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

A brief and exact history of its origin and the steps 
taken during its pendency prove such to be the case be- 
yond all controversy. 

Whether it is wise or even possible for any nation to 
do business with two standards or with a double standard 
is a question about which much bas been written during 
the past two centuries. Philosophers like Copernicus, 
Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, all joined in the assertion 
that an experiment of that kind must always fail. In 
1816 the British Government, after very elaborate inves- 
tigations and discussions, running through a long num- 
ber of years, adopted the single standard and selected 
gold as the best money metal. A careful study of those 
debates will convince any candid man that such action 
was taken only because the ablest financiers of that na- 
tion believed that a double standard is impossible, and 
they decided that gold is better adapted to the money 
needs of the civilized world than silver. They concluded 
that one metal or the other must be selected as the sub- 
stance out of which standard money should be made, 
and they took gold as a matter of choice, and afterward 
used silver as much as ever as money, but only as sub- 
sidiary coin. Other nations had been agitating the same 
question for years. When our mint was established in 
1792 our forefathers were much divided on the subject. 
One party desired to have a single gold standard ; an- 
other favored the single silver standard, and yet another 
the double standard. They finally attempted to use both 
metals as standard money and fixed the ratio at 15 to 1, 
With that ratio gold dollars were worth more than silver 
dollars, and American gold coins refused to circulate as 
money. The business of the country was done on a sil- 
ver basis until 1834, when Congress changed the ratio, 
reduced the size of the gold dollars, and established the 
ratio of 16 to 1. Under that ratio silver dollars were 
worth more than gold dollars, and hence they ceased to 
circulate as money, and we did the business of this coun- 
try with the gold dollar as the basis or measure of value, 
and have ever since used no other measure, 

Up to 1853 our silver coins, less in size than one dollar 
contained their full proportion of silver. That is, a half- 
dollar had half as much silver as a silver dollar, a quar- 
ter a quarter as much. Hence our small silver coins 
were also worth more uncoined than coined. They, too, 
were melted up or shipped out of the country and sold 
as bullion. Few of them remained in the country as 
money, and small change became so scarce that in 1853 
Congress reduced the amount of silver in the small coins. 
and since that date there has been no free coinage of 
subsidiary coins in this country. 

In 1867 an international conference was called at the 
instance of France, and met at Paris on the seventeenth 
day of June of that year. It held eight sessions and 
adjourned July 6th, 1867. Nearly all the civilized na- 
tions of the world sent representatives to that conference, 
and all of them, except Holland, declared in favor of a 
gold standard (see Shaw’s ‘‘ History of Currency,” page 
275). Directly afver that conference the subject became 
a matter of general discussion among all the civilized 
nations. The men in charge of the United States mints 
gave the matter careful study. Neither gold nor silver 
were at that time circulating as money in this country. 
The subject, however, was examined all over the world 
as a purely scientific and financial question having no 
political significance whatever, at least none in the 
United States. In the winter of 1869-70, John J. Knox, 
Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury, after large con- 
sultation with the officers of the mint, prepared a bill, 
which was sent to Congress by Secretary Boutwell, April 
23th, 1870. The bill, with a lengthy report of Mr. Kaox, 
containing his correspondence with various officers of 
the mint and fully explaining all the provisions of the 
bill, was introduced by John Sherman into the Senate of 
the United States, and the entire bill, including the report 
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and correspondence, was ordered printed and referred to 
the Finarce Committee. 

The bill as then drafted dropped the silver dollar from 
the coins of the United States. Was it attempted secret- 
ly? By no means. Mr. Knox, in his report, carefully 
pointed out that fact in these words. 


“The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of 
which is here given, is discontinued in the proposed bill. 
. The present laws, consequently, authorize both a 
gold-dollar unit and a silver dollar unit, differing from 
each other inintrinsicvalue. The present gold-dollar piece 
is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver- 
dollar picce is discontinued.” 

Could any more complete settlement be made? The 
language of Mr. Patterson, Superintendent of the Mint 
at Philadelphia, is equally explicit; and his letter was 
made a part of the report and printed with the bill.- He 
said : 
4i‘‘ The silver dollar, half-dime and three-cent piece are 
dispensed with by this amendment. Gold becomes the 
standard money, of which the gold dollar is the unit. Sil- 
ver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to the 
half-dollar.”’ 

That bill was held in the committee of finance eight 
months, until the following December, and had been 
printed with all the accompanying documents and sent 
to every member of the Senate. There was no haste, no 
Jack of deliberation, not the slightest secresy about it. 
December 19th the bill was reported by the Finance 
Committee to the Senate. That committee was com- 
posed of Messrs. Sherman, Williams (of Oregon), Cattell, 
Morrill, Warner, Fenton and Bayard. 

In the bill as reported to the Senate the silver dollar 
was dropped. No one proposed to reinstate it. There 
were six Senators from the far West in that Senate. 
The bill was discussed for three days, and finally came to 
a vote January 10th, 1871. The Senators from the Pa- 
cific Slope, including Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, all voted 
in favor of the bill, and Mr. Sherman voted against it. 
It was passed by a yea and nay vote, 36 Senators voting 
for it and 14 voting in the negative. 

The bill was sent from the Senate to the House, and 
on January 13th, 1871, on motion of Wm, D. Kelley, the 
Senate bill was ordered to be printed and was referred to 
the Committee on Coinage. 

February 25th, 1871, Mr. Kelley, chairman of that 
committee, reported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, when it was 
again printed and sent back to the committee. On the 
fourth of March following, that Congress died by consti- 
tutional limitation without any further action upon the 
measure. 

March 9th, 1871)\when the Forty-second Congress met 
in extra session, Mr. Kelley again introduced this bill, 
which the House ordered printed and referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, when such committee should be 
appointed. That is the usual course pursued in cases 
where an important bill has died in a committee of a 
former Congress. Nothing further was done with the 
bill during the extra session. During the first regular 
session of that Congress, on January 9th, 1872, Mr, 
Kelley reported the bill from committee and recom- 
mended that it pass. The bill was read and discussed at 
length by Congressmen Kelley, Potter, Garfizld, May- 
nard, Dawes, Holman and others. 

Mr. Kelley, in his opening speech, said : 


“The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during 
the last Congress, and sent it to the House. It was referred 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, and 
received as cureful attention as 1 have ever known a com- 
mittee to bestow upon any measure. We proceeded with 
great deliberation to go over the bill, not only by sections, 
but line by line and word by word.” 

The next day, January 10:b, 1872, after further discus- 
sion, the bill was again referred back to the Committee 
on Coinage. On February 9th, 1872, the bill was again 
reported from that committee to the House by Samuel 
Hooper, of Massachusetts, who had been given charge of 
the bill. Mr. Hooper made an elaborate speech, fully 
explaining the measure as it had been amended by the 
committee. Originally, in the bill, the silver dollar had 
been dropped from our coinage. The committee pro- 
posed to coin silver dollars twice as large as the half- 
dollars, and make them subsidiary coins. Mr. Hooper 
explained the provision fully. He said: 


“ Section 16 re-enacts the existing laws, defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively, except in relation to 
the silver dollar, which is reduced in weight from 412 
grains to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in 
harmony with the silver coins of less denomination, to 
secure its concurrent circulation with them. The silver 
dollar of 4124 grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic 
value being greater than its nominal value, long since 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manu- 
facturers of silverware.” 


Mr. Stoughton, alsoa member of the Committee on 
Coinage, made a speech of seven columns. In it he 
said : 

“The silver dollar, as now issued, is worth for bullion 3% 
cents more than the gold dollar and 7X cents more than 
two half-dollars. Having a greater intrinsic than nominal 
value,it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation when- 
ever we return to specie payment, and to be used for only 
manufacture or exportation as bullion. . . . This bill 
provides forthe making of changes in the legal-tender coin 
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of the country and for substituting as legal-tender coin of 
only one metal instead as heretofore of two. I think my- 
self this would bea wise provision, and that legal-tender 
coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of gold alone.” 
No attempt to cover anything up. 
Clarkson N,. Potter opposed the bil], but declared in so 
many words that he favored the single gold standard. 
Mr. Kelley, in the running debate, said : 


“I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. 
Potter] if he knows of any government in the world 
which makes its subsidiary coinage of full value? 

All experience has shown that you must have one standard 
coin, which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then 
you may promote your domestic convenience by having a 
subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all 
parts of your couatry as legal tender for a limited value 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government.”’ 
On May 27th, 1872, the bill was again called up by 
Mr. Hooper, who offered an amendment, and it was then 
passed by a viva voce vote of 110 eas and 12 nays. Just 
previous to its passage Mr. McNeeley, a Democratic Mem- 
ber, said : 
‘As a Member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, having carefully examined every section and 
line of this bill, and generally understanding the subject 
before us, I am satisfied that the bill ought to pass.” 
This bill had formerly pas:ed the Senate, kaving the 
coinage of the silver dollars out entirely, and making 
the gold dollar the unit of value. It now passed the 
House, providing for the coinuge of a silver dollar of 
384 grains as a subsidiary coin. 
Tne bill as passed by both Houses provided for the sin- 
gle gold standard, and denied free coinage to silver. Up 
to this point there can be no dispute as to the action of 
Congress upon this measure. The bill as amended by 
the House was again printed in the Senate, and May 
29th, 1872, was referred to the Finance Committee. It 
was not reported from that committee during that ses- 
sion of Congress. 
D-cember 16th, 1872, at the short session of Congress, 
Senator Sherman brought the bill before the Senate, and 
made the following statement : 
** This bill has in substance passed both Houses, except 
that the Senate bill enlarged and increased the salaries of 
the officers of the mint. The Senate Committee on 
Finance propose a modification of only a single section.” 
After further debate the bill was ordered printed with 
amendments, and sent again to the Finance Committee. 
January 7th, 1873, the bill was reported back to the 
Senate with amendments, and ordered priuted. It came 
up for the action of the Senate on January 17th, 1873, 
and was discussed at great length, the debate filling 
nineteen coluuus of the Congressional Globe, Senator 
Sherman explained the bill at length, calling special at- 
tention vo the facs that the Senate amendment provided 
for the coinage of a trade dollar of 420 grains to accom- 
modate the people of California and otaer Pacific States, 
to be used in their trade with China. These trade dol- 
lars were coined for the owners of silver bullion, but 
were never a legal tender for more than tive dollars, and 
were not considered a3 belonging to the monetary sys- 
tem of the United States. 
The bill passed the Senate as amended January 17.h, 
1873, almost three years after it had first been prepared 
and sent to the Senate. Let us see what had taken 
place. Toe bill prepared by the Treasury officials 
dropped the silver dollar entirely and made the gold 
dollar the only unit of value. The Senate passed the bill 
in that shape. ‘The House bill provided for the coinage 
of a 384-grain doilar, and made it a subsidiary coin, to be 
coined ouly from silver purchased by the Government 
‘the same as half-dollars, quarters and dimes, and left 
only gold coins as standard money. The Senate struck 
ous the provision as to the 384 grain dollars, and substi- 
tuted the trade duilar in its place. The House refused to 
accept the amendments of the Senate, and a conference 
comuiittee was ordered. ‘I'nis is precisely what would 
have taken place as regards any other bill. Itis the uni- 
versal procedure in ull such cases. Unfortunately, no 
record is kept of proceedings in conference commit- 
tee. They discuss a bill in the most informal way, and 
when they agree upon any features they report the 
amendments as agreed upon to the House and Senate 
for their concurrence or rejection. In this case the con- 
ference committee agreed to the amendment made by the 
Senate, which dropped the coinage of the silver dollar as 
a subsidiary coin, and substituted the trade dollar in iw 
place. Now mark, at no stage in these entire proceed- 
ings, neither in House nor Senate, nor in any committee 
of either branch of Congress, did any member even pro- 
pose to restore the coinage of the old silver dollar of 
412.2 grains. It is useless to claim that no one knew it 
had been dropped, vecause the House amended that very 
section, aod provided for a dollar of 384 grains, and the 
Senate struck out that provision and substituted the 
teade doilar in its place. Besides, the really vital point, 
which consisted in making the gold dollur the only unit 
of value, was in each and every torm of the bill in the 
House and Senate, and before all their committees. 
There was always io the bill the provision for adopting 
the singie gold standard. That fact was pointed out 
time and ume again, and no one attempted to change 
that feature of the bill. The bill was modified somewhat 
in the Conference committce, bus not one whit more than 
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iscommon in such commitiees. The amendments sug- 
gested in that committee were reported to the Houre and 
Senate, as in all other cases, and were agreed to by both 
bodies in open session ; and the bill became a law Febru- 
ary 12th, 1873. 

At that time little attention was given the measure by 
the press or by the people, simply because our people just 
then were using neither gold nor silver as a circulating 
medium—and because silver was worth more as bullion 
than when coined into silver dollars. Since the law of 
1853 our Government had bought the silver coined iato 
subsidiary coins in the market the same as other pur- 
chases. A few million of silver dollars were also coined, 
but not out of silver bullion deposited in the Mint for 
that purpose. Congress had provided that certain for- 
eign coins should be taken by the collectors of customs, 
by the Post-Office Department and at the various land 
offices, at a certain price to be determined by their 
weight, and then forbade their reissue as money, but 
provided that such coins should be melied and recoined 
at the mints of the United States. Out of silver received 
in that way our mints coined some silver dollars which 
disappeared as fast as they were issued. They were 
worth more as bullion than as coin, and for the same 
reason our silver producers were taking no silver to our 
mints to be coined. A man who had silver enough to 
make 100 silver dollars would not take it to the mint to 
be coined whea he could sell it for $102 in open market. 

Hence, a law which prevented the free coinage of silver 
had little practical interest to any one except coinage 
experts. Nor did any one complain of the law until the 
price of silver depreciated so that owners of silver could 
get more for itif coined under the old law than they 
could now sell it for as bullion. Then the outcry began. 
Then, instead of attacking the law upon principle, they 
pointed all their batteries at the method of its passage and 
have been crying *‘ Fraud! fraud! crime! crime!” ever 
since, There was neither fraud nor crime connected in 
any way with the origin or passage of the bill. 

It was conceived by the experts who make a study of 
such matters, was placed io a bill for the reorganization 
of the mint, the only place where it should have been 
placed, and was enacted into law after three years of 
open, careful investigation, as full and complete as is 
ever given to the passage of any important bill. 

In 1871 Germany adopted a similar measure, and com- 
plet-d it in 1873. Siace 1870, whea the law was first 
introduced into the Senate of the United States, the 
entire civilized world have adopted the single gold 
standard, except England, and she had taken tne lead 
in 1816. 

Is it not a little singular that if the law is such an out- 
rage the nations which are noted for intelligence should 
allof them have been alike deceived? Oaly the haif- 
civilized countries have refused to adopt tne same plan, 
and the most of them have the single silver standard, 
I do not believe there is a nation on tne face of the globe 
which is to-day doing business with a double standard, 
Bimetallism has been attempted fur centuries on the 
theory that both metals could be used side by side as 
money upon a ratio fixed by law. The opinion of the 
world is now practically a unit against such theory. 
The nations have ail decided that such an attempt re- 
sults in monometallisin ; that either one metal or the 
other will get aud hold possessiou of the field to the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

Until the advocates of the free coinage of silver stop 
yelping about the crime of 1873 and direct their energies 
to the discussion of this question upon its merits, they 
will make little headway with the intelligent people of 
this country. ‘Ine real question is, can a doubie stand- 
ard be maintained? If not, is the gold standard best 
for this nation? The first of these questions has been 
decided in the negative, the last in the affirmative. 
Should the decision be reversed ? 

New Youk City. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE 
UsE OF SILVER AS MONEY, 





INCONVENIENCE OF SILVER DOLLARS—THE PUBLIC WILL 
NOT HANDLE THEM—SILVER NOLES TEND TO DRIVE 
GOLD OUT OF USE—UNDER FREE COINAGE 
SILVER DOLLARS WOULD CIRCULATE 
ONLY AT BULLION VALUE, 





BY FRED. PERRY POWERS, 
Associate Editor of * Tne Jourual of Commerce,” New York City. 





The ring of coin is not music in the ears of Americans, 
Half a century ago, when banking methods were primi- 
tive, the people of this country were accustomed to paper 
money of uncertain value, the parent and offspring of 
speculation, and to specie. At that time there was on 
the part of conservative persons a wholesome veneration 
for ‘*nard” money. Then many Americans liked to feel 
coin in their pockets and to hear it ring upon the coun- 
ter. Three or four ounces of coin in the pocket was not 
then deemed burdensome, tho the inconvenience of silver 
was even then felt, and there were Whigs in the days of 
Andrew Jackson and Thomas Benton who declined gold 
and asked for bank notes. But after Benton had 
brought gold back to this country by increasing the stat- 
utory price of gold in silver, the specie in the country was 
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mostly gold, whereof twenty dollars weighs but little 
more than an ounce. The silver was almost entirely in 
half-dollars and smaller coins, of which one would not 
be likely to have more than three or four ounces at a 
time, and bank notes were in general circulation. 

Even earlier than this there was an indisposition to 
carry much weight of specie, and, value for value in law, 
silver is sixteen, and was fifteen, times as heavy as gold. 
The silver dollar, which weighs nearly one ounce, was 
never coined extensively before 1878, the coinage of four 
months under the Bland Act being greater than the total 
coinage for eighty years. From Jeffersen to Jackson no 
silver dollars were struck; and while the main reason 
for this was the tendency of new, full-weight silver dol- 
lars to go to the West Indies, whence worn and clipped 
Spanish dollars returned, yet a subordinate reason evi- 
dently was the inconvenience of so large and heavy a 
coin, for half-doilars were coined freely ; and at that 
time they were not light-weight or token coins, as they 
have been since 1853, In 1820 a Congressional commit- 
tee deplored the fact that gold had left the country and 
our only specie was silver. A leading reason why Sena- 
tor Benton and his friends wished to get gold back into 
circulation was that people would carry gold, but would 
not carry silver, The absence of gold, in their opinion, 
created a demand for bank notes, which they were apx- 
ious to destroy. The Whigs, who declined gold pieces 
and asked for bills,recognized this legislation in favor of 
gold as hostile to banks and paper money. Thus there 
is the testimony of partisans on both sides to the fact 
that people would carry gold or paper, but would not 
carry silver. The coinage of gold and silver after 1842 is 
proof that there was little use of silver except to express 
values for which gold coins would be too minute, 

During the suspension of specie payments from 1862 
to 1879, and in consequence of the discovery that paper 
money might be made perfectly safe, whatever remained 
of the fondness of our people for specie, even for gold, 
disappeared. The plantation Negro and the Indian tak- 
ing their first lessons in productive industry are said to 
prefer silver dollars to bills ; but the, rest of the people 
of the United States will not use them when they can 
help it, and with characteristic exaggeration they usually 
ridicule them as ‘‘cart-wheels.” Since 1878 more than 
four hundred millions of them have been struck, but 
there have never been more than fifty or sixty millions 
in circulation at once. No man will take over three dol- 
lars in silver in makiag change without complaint, and 
no merchant will offer more than three dollars in silver 
in making change without an apology. He will usually 
apologize for giving a customer two silver dollars. 

To the statement that the public will not handle the 
silver dollar the advocates of free silver coinage reply 
that the public need not ; it may handle silver certificates 
instead. But if we are to use paper money, why should 
we have an equal amount of metallic money piled up in 
vaults somewhere? The Sherman Act of July 14th, 
1890, stopped the greater part of the coinage and provided 
for the issue of notes against the bullion. The objection 
to this scheme is that if silver is merely to be stored, some 
form of warehouse receipts being issued against it, there 
is no reason why iron, copper, wheat and cotton should 
not be stored and notes be issued against them, The 
Government cannot and ought not to go into the general 
warehouse businese. To store the silver for the purpose 
of issuing notes against it to be used as currency would 
be wasteful and extravagant. Either the Government 
or a bank could keep a million dollars of notes in circula- 
tion without having a million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise in its vaults, and all the merchandise so kept beyond 
what was necessary would be idle and unprofitable. 
There is an abundance of gold to maintain the redemp-- 
tion of notes, and for this purpose there is no occasion to 
store silver. 

No individual or community will keep any larger por- 
tion of wealth in the form of money than is absolutely 
necessary, just as no railroad company will keep more 
capital in the shape of locomotives than its business de- 
mands, and for the same reason as large a part of the 
volume of money asis possible will be made of inexpen- 
sive materials. Hence in the first place the transaction 
of more than nine-tenths of business by means of checks 
and other instruments of credit, and in the second place 
the employment of paper to a large extent in place of 
gold and silver, 

So there is no occasion to use silver in order to enlarge 
the currency, even if that enlargement could be £0 ac- 
complished. Asa matter of fact silver coin will not cir- 
culate extensively, and notes based on silver have a 
marked tendency to drive gold out of monetary use for 
reasons obvious enough to any one familiar with Gres- 
ham’s law and the illustrations of it afforded in our 
own financial history. 

If the mint struck gold eagles and silver dollars, and 
tre law did not declare how many dollars should be 
deemed equal to one eagle, the two would circulate con- 
currently, but certainly no more silver dollars would be 
in circulation than there are now. But witha law de- 


claring that ten silver dollars shall be deemed equal to 
one gold eagle the two cannot be maintained in concur- 
rent circulation if both are unlimited legal tenders and 
coined on private account, which is the meaning of free 
coinage. There is now free coinage of gold, and gold 
coins circulate at their bullion value; were there free 
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Coinage of silver the dollars would also circulate at their 
bullion value, and a gold eagle would be worth nearly 
twenty silverdollers. If inlaw it was worth no more 
than ten it would revert to the condition of bullion, in 
which the law makes no attempt to regulate its silver; 
value. Therefore, we must have either gold or silver 
we cannot have both. For at least three-quarters of a 
century the people of this country have shown a marked 
preference for gold or paper, and for more than half a 
century they have refused to handle silver in any consid- 
erable quantities. A nation of poor people like the 
Chinese may find even silver too expensive to express 
the coramon run ®@ values, and brass may be convenient. 
But where the general income and expendi ure are on the 
scale that prevails in this country silver is not valuable 
enough, and for monetary use it has been outgrown as 
brass and copper have been. 

Persons who have occasion to borrow on bond and 
mortgage would suffer seriously from the adoption of 
the silver standard, because silver varies a good deal 
more in its value than gold does. Whatever increases 
the security of a loan reduces the rate of interest, and 
vice versd. A loan payable in silver, being more risky 
than one payablein gold, would cost the borrower more. 
The option of paying in any one of two or three com- 
modities may be worth something to the debtor; but if so 
he will have to pay for it. A loan of wheat repayable 
in any kind of grain would be so expensive that no pru- 
dent man would assume it. If the borrower wishes the 
lender to assume a part of the risk he must compensate 
him proportionately. A loan to be repaid only if the 
borrower succeeds in his enterprise makes the lender a 
partner, and entitles him to a good deal more than inter- 
est on his investment. Indeed, he will refuse to become 
a partner and keep his money ; and the country is driv- 
ing away the capital it needs because the talk of silver 
payments creates a risk that many lenders will not as- 
sume. It is the debtor’s interest to reduce the lenier’s 
risk to its lowest terms. 

Our trade with foreign countries constitutes another rea- 
son against asilver currency. Very much the greater part 
of our foreign commerce is with gold standard countries, 
England is far the best customer we have. The pound 
sterling and the dollar are both gold units of value ; 
therefore they never change in relation to each other. 
One pound is always $1.866. The only variable element 
in calculating payments to be made by one country in 
the other is the cost of getting the money over, and this 
ranges inside of one per cent. But if our dollar were a 
silver dollar instead of a gold one, it would have fallen 
in the past few years from four to two English shillings, 
disregarding small fractions, and it would be subject to 
constant variations, This would introduce an element 
of uncertainty into all transactions against which the 
middie man would have to protect himself. 

Our wheat and cotton and provisions are largely ex- 
ported. Their prices are fixed mainly, if not wholly, 
abroad, and in gold. If they were bought here in silver 
to be sold abroad in gold the dealers would have to re- 
serve a wider margin for themselves as a protection 
against a new risk. An exporter, for example, might 
buy and ship a quantity of wheat, for which he must 
get $100,000 in order to make a profit. He takes bis bills 
for, say in round figures, £20,000, to his banker, but is 
unable to get $100,000 for them, because, before the com- 
pletion of the transaction silver might rise and the £20,- 
000 be equal to only $97,000. The exporter has lost, and 
when he buys more wheat he pays enough less to cover 
the risk of achange in the value of the dollar, as com- 
pared with the pound sterling. So the farmer would pay 
if there were loss, and the banker would gain if there 
were profit. 

Why American farmers who are getting gold for their 
wheat and cotton, and complaining that they are not 
getting enough, should demand silver is one of the most 
mysterious things in human history. They cannot sup- 
pose that our currency legislation is going to affect prices 
in Liverpool and London, and if wheat and cotton 
brought twice as many silver dollars as gold dollars the 
farmers would be no better off than at present; while 
if prices did not rise to the full proportion of the reduced 
value of the dollar, they would get less in gold value 
thanthey do now. They might lose by the change, but 
they could not make. 

It isa pet theory of the silver men that a silver-using 
country has an advantage in exporting to a gold-using 
country. This is true only so far as the diminishing 
value of silver carries prices down with it, Cotton is 
selling now at, say, eight cents, or fourpence, gold. If 
we adopted the silver standard and pric2s rose in pro- 
portion, cotton would be sixteen cents silver, and still only 
fourpence gold. But if the price remained unchanged 
in terms it would be still eight cents here, and eight 
cents silver would be the equivalent of twopence gold. 
That would probably stimulate Eaglish purchases of our 
cotton, but only because the price of our cotton had been 
cut in two. A distinguished college president has pre- 
dicted that if we should adopt the silver standard we 
would drive English goods out of the South American 
markets. If we should adopt a dollar worth two English 
shillings, instead of four, and not change our nominal 
prices, we would indeed undersell England, but we 
would lose heavily on our goods. If we adopted a dol- 
lar worth two shillings and asked two dollars where we 
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now ask one, we would be in exactly the same situation 
as at present. 

So far as the silver agitation is not an imitation of the 
Unjust Steward’s advice to scale debts, it is based upon 
a hopeless confusion of money with wealth ; of the cur- 
rency with the aggregate means of making purchases ; 
of statutes with facts ; of names with things. If one will 
only reflect that every dollar he receives he also parts 
with, he will see how impossible it is that he should be 
benefited by a change in the value of the dollar, which 
must be of small purchasing power in his hands if it be 
so in the hands of others. This, of course, does not ap- 
ply to time obligations, but it is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion that not over three per cent. of all payments are in 
discharge of time obligations, 

When business was done mostly with money a reduc- 
tion of the money unit inflicted great damage ; kings re- 
sorted to it to scale down their debts, but the people pro- 
tested against it. Now that credit is so much more im- 
portant in business than currency, a reduction of the 
money unit would be disastrous. The mere prospect 
that the dollar would soon be a silver dollar, paralyzed 
the business of the country two years ago so that we 
have not yet completely recovered, tho the process of re- 
covery has been rapid since the contract of the Treasury 
with the Loan Syndicate gave assurance that the value 
of the dollar would not be reduced. Our country affords 
the first example in history of a demand from a consider- 
able section of the people for a reduction of the money 
unit. This demand for the repetition of a common trick 
of royalty is a grotesque manifestation of the maxim 
that here the people are the sovereign. 


SOME FREE SILVER THEORIES OPPOSED.* 


BY THE HON. JUSTIN 8. MORRILL, 
United States Senator from Vermont. 





THERE has been a loud and delusive cry about the Act 
of Congress in 1873, which, after three years of consider- 
ation by the Treasury D>partment and by Congress, pur- 
posely omitted to provide for the further coinage of the 
silver dollar, none having been coived for nearly forty 
years, and only eight millions had everbeen coined. At 
that time the only currency in use as money was de- 
preciated paper, a legal tender for all debts, and debts 
then on a specie basis could have been paid in gold at 
about two per cent. less cost than in silver. It was 
sought to avoid its instability, which followed sooner, 
perhaps, than was expected ; and this prudent and _poli- 
tic act has been the ark which ha; saved our people from 
being wholly overwhelmed by the silver flood. Some 
members of Congress, who have confessed ignorance of 
its passage, appear to have been “‘a-wool-gathering” 
ever since. Only when shrinking silver suggested its 
use in payment of debts with less than had been prom- 
ised was the wrongtenderly con niserated. 

The Act, however, is still assailed by demagogs who 
use a big word, unknown to such lexicographers as John- 
son, and swear at ‘*‘ the crime of ’73, which demonetized 
silver.” If this bugaboo word means that the United 
States, or the world, has less silver money than in 1873, 
or that our silver dollar was deprived of a legal-tender 
prerogative, it is a gross falsehood. According to the 
Director of the Mint there has been an increase of the 
world’s silver coinage since 1873 to the amount of 
$13,000,000,000, or an increase of 5. per cent. of the 
world’s silver coinage, of which the United States con- 
tributed the larges share. 

Since 1873, the Government has purchased not less 
than $575,000,000 of silver, and has coined 420,000,000 of 
silver dollars—many times more than was ever coined 
before. The party is not hostile tosilver, but has reached 
the point, as has France, beyond which it is dangerous 
to go without the co-operation of other leading commer- 
cial nations. It is fairly estimated that the United 
States now hold one eighth portion of all the silver in the 
world ; and yet our silver dollar, current nowhere else, 
finds little hospitality at home among its friends or op- 
ponents. There is less than one dollar per capita in 
actual circulation, while the Government is compelled 
to hoard its ponderous tons of silver, and humbly to issue 
instead certificates of indebtedness, for which gold may 
be wanted, whether obtainable or not. Were wages ten- 
dered to even silver miners in silver dollars a general 
strike would be provoked. The hump on the camel’s 
back can more easily be unloaded than the redundant 
silver in the belly of the Treasury. 

The logical inveracity of some silver champions, tho 
often exposed, seems inherent and incurable. They con- 
stantly represent, with ‘‘ portentous solemnity,” as if 
it were true, that the world’s product of gold has annu- 
ally been growing smaller, and, therefore, has enor- 
mously advanced in value. Atthesame time they crucify 
their logic by refusing to admit that the prodigious in- 
crease of silver has in any degree diminished its value. 

But what are the facts about the world’s product of 
gold? Prior to 1850 it was annually about $30,000,000. 
During the golden era of California it largely increased 
and subsequently decreased. Since 1883 the annual gold 
product of the world has steadily increased and was 
never larger than in 1893, when it amounted to $157 ,228,- 
000 ; but the Director of the Mint estimates a still larger 
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product for 1894 by $21,000,000. No other country, but 
Australia, produces as much gold as the United States, 

We also have some silver-mine inspired orators, who 
proclaim that the fall in the value of silver has been the 
potential cause of the fall in the value of cotton, wheat, 
iron, copper, and many other commodities. This might 

appear plausible if silver were serving as a substitute for 
any of the articles mentioned ; but none of them, how- 
ever, appear to have had redundant silver as a veritable 
rival. 

The direct cause of the lower price of each separate 
article is as easily to be traced as that of silver itself. 
The world has been overstocked with productions at less 
cost. The crop of cotton has been doubled, bat its con- 
sumption has not been doubled. The surplus of one 
year goes far toward supplying the demand of the next. 
In the case of iron we have an example of a metal more 
useful than silver, where the reduction in value sur- 
passes that of silver; and the fact that the United States 
recently produced more iron in a single year than was 
produced thirty years ago by the whole world, will be 
accepted as a sufficient reason for its reduced price by 
all, ‘save here and there one of the class that ‘‘ knoweth 
his master’s crib.” 

In the same mine where, in 1864, the cost of producing 
copper was over 26 cents a pound, it was last year less 
than 6 cents a pound. The low price of copper is thus 
explained ; and it is not charged, even by any flaming 
copper-nose, that copper has been ‘‘ demonetized.” 

Unfortunately, the price of the wheat and cotton fell 
to a lower point the past year than ever before; and the 
trump howl of silver boomers has been that 5-cent cot- 
ton and 50 cent wheat would prevail until advanced by 
the free coinage of silver at16to1. Yetmiddling cotton 
has recently advanced to7 cents per pound,* and wheat 
at Chicago to 78 cents per bushel, in the absence of the 
free coinage of silver, or when silver had nothing more 
to do with the rise than with the fall, and no other rela- 
tion than would be expected from an eclipse of the 
moon. 

Misinformation is disseminated about wheat by the 
bushel. Ourcrop of 1894, being 497,000,000 bushels more 
than in 1885, had something to do with the temporary 
curtailment of its price; but the ability of Great Britain, 
where we depend for a market of any surplus, to make 
its purchase in silver rupees, obtained in London at 27 
cents and then paid out for wheat in India at 48 cents, 
had much more to do with its phenomenal reduction of 
price. With this resource completely under the control 
of Great Britain, it is not likely that America will there 
find a market for much wheat so long as it can be had 
for less than 50 cents per bushel in India. 

The illustration of the silver dogma by the price of 
corn, along with that of wheat, seems to have been care- 
fully avoided, and probably because it upsets the con- 
sanguinity of so-called ‘‘demonetized silver,” with the 
low prices of agricultural products. The price of corn 
in 1885 at Chicago was 35 cents per bushel, while 
now, in 1895, it is 55 cents per bushel. We raise 
many more busbels of corn than of wheat ; but it was 
only the shortage of the crop that increased the price, 
certainly not any free coinage of silver. It is clear that 
corn and silver are not twins in adversity. 

The subordination of India to silver is conspicuous 
where it restraias the wages of labor and all they have 
to sell, as it does in Mexico. The subordination of the 
United States would now, as surely as the night follows 
the day, follow any single-handed free coinage of silver ; 
and yet this is the unknown god whom the Populists so 

ignorantly worship. 

A non-partisan report was made by thesub-Committee 


_on Finance of the United States Senate, in 1893, with 


Senators Allison, Aldrich, Harris, Carlisle and Jones 
among the acting members after long investigation, 
with the assistance of Carroll D. Wright, Superintendent 
of the Department of Lubor, and this committee elabo- 
rately computed the average prices of nine principal ag- 
ricultural products—barley, corn, cotton, hemp, oats, 
meats, rye, tobacco and wheat, and found that the gold 
value of these products had decreased from 1860 to 1891 
less than 2 per cent.; while gold remained substantially 
uniform, silver had largely decreased in value. 

Another irrefutable proof that gold bas not advanced 
in value since 1870 is the fact that gold loans are now 
obtainable by our Government at a far less rate of inter- 
est. Wherever sound money prevails never have banks 
held larger sums of idle money on deposit. The rates of 
interest in Berlin and London, on the gold standard, are 
the lowest in the world, and the highest wherever silver 
is dominant. The rate of interest in New York on loans 
for ninety days is 2 to 3} per cent., varying with the 
class of paper, and in London, at the Bank of England, 
is 2 per cent., while the general market rate is less than 
1 per cent, Among people who are limited to silver 
money, debtors are the common prey of usurious Shy- 
locks, 16 to 1, compared with people who maintain the 
parity of gold and silver; and defaulting debtors, tho 
exempt from the forfeiture of the single ‘‘ pound of 
flesh,” have not been exempt in Spanish America from 
the greater exaction of peonage. 

Finally, the fact that the world’s stock of gold re- 
cently very largely increased, should strike a deathblow 





* Reprinted, in reduced form, from THe INDEPENDENT, of July 4th, 
1995. 


*Since this article was written the price of cotton has risen to 9 
cents. 
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tothe giddy accusation that its scarcity has greatly aug- 
mented its value. 

A frequent imputation has been made upon the Gov- 
ernments of Europe, and especially upon that of Great 
Britain as a creditor nation, that they adhere to the sin- 
gle gold standard of money because it has increased and 
will continue to increase in value; but their statisticians 
of the highest authority have refuted all this, and have 
shown that gold to-day is more abundant and cheaper 
than ever before, tho moving from place to place and 
fleeing away from all single silverstandard States. Those 
who know how heavily burdened are the rulers of the 
chief Governments of Europe to obtain by taxation funds 
sufficient to pay the interest on their public debts well 
know how baseless such an imputation must be. 

Those who are pushing the hazardoussilver experiment 
pretend that they are for the free coinage of both silver 
and gold, well knowing that no gold bullion would be 
coined, as coinage adds nothing toits value, and that it 
would not circulate, if coined, along with depreciated 
silver, They also know that they have furnished con- 
spicuous evidence of their hostility to keeping a reserve 
of gold for the purpose of maintaining the parity of a gold 
and silver currency, as well as hostility to granting any 
authority to obtain gold in any manner, whether by duties 
or imports, or by the issue of bonds ; and they absurdly 
assume that the transfer of American gold to Europe 
will cheapen the products they sell to us, which must be 
paid for in gold. Manifestly, they want silver mono- 
metallism, feeling sure that the free coinage of silver 
will banish gold and leave only the forlorn standard of 
Mexico and China. 

Our bold experiment in 1888, of trying to increase the 
value of silver by the purchase and coinage of not less 
than two million dollars .per month, and again, in 1890, 
the purchase of four and a half million ounces of silver 
bullion per month, proved stupendous failures, Silver, 
instead of rising to the par of one dollar and twenty- 
nine Cents per ounce, has fallen to about sixty-six cents 
per ounce, and the great loss to the holders of fifty-cent 
dollars and silver certificates may have to be hereafter 
reimbursed by soma succeeding generation, as has been 
that on Trade dollars. 

The free coinage of silver threatens our people with a 
sudden subjection to cumbrous second-class money, 
and to wreck a great foreign commerce and a greater 
home trade, selling for silver and buying with gold, 
while bediam politics would rage with general chaos in 
all business relations to mark the age. If on a lower 
silver standard of money, the Government must some- 
how double its revenue, as all of its expenditures are 
now based on the standard of sound money. Debts due 
might also be called for at once, or else have to be made 
secure against the silver abridgment. The rich would 
thrive, and the poor be left in the lurch. Our public debt 
would be in limbo; but when our public debt shall be 
less precious to our freemen than is that of hereditary 
sovereigaties to their subjects, the Fourth of July should 


be blotted out as an honor no longer due to our Republic. 
StTRaFFORD, Vr. 
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THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


UNFAVORABLE WEATHER—THE NEGRO EXHIBIT—THE 
GOVERNMENT DISPLAY. 








BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


Upon returning to the Exposition grounds the morn- 
ing after the opening, it could be seen that great progress 
had been made toward getting exhibits in place, and 
toward bringing about an orderly arrangement in all 
things pertaining to the fair. Early the previous day I 
had observed the ticket seller at the main entrance sit 
down on a convenient log and begin tearing tickets from 
the long slips in his hand, while the impatient crowd 
jostled him on every side. Then the turnstile keepers 
worked their turnstiles slowly and awkwardly, much 
fearing that they might not register correctly. And 
then the policemen within the grounds were notable 
chiefly for their utter ignorance of everything pertaining 
to the fair, even to the names and locations of the 
principal buildings, By the second morning all this had 
begun to be remedied, with a better promise for the 
future. But the street-car company was still charging 
double fare to the grounds, and incurring thereby the 
enmity of its regular patrons as well as of the strangers, 
for whom the imposition was chiefly practiced; and there 
was still no drinking water to be had ; nor was there yet 
any place where the weary sight-seer might rest, shel- 
tered from the burning sun, except within the Govern- 
ment Building, where a good quantity of seats were in 
"galas that one might rest and see at the same 

me. 

Speaking of the weather, it seems that the managers 
have not been wise in opening the exhibition just at this 
season. The plan is to continue it from the eighteenth 
of September to the thirty-first of December. Now, all 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding, September 
and October are pretty warm months in the middle 
South. Northerners who are iaduced to go down will 
find it pretty uncomfortable, altho the Sou therners, who 
are acclimated, will insist that the weather is very beau- 
tiful; and so it is, from their standpoint. But, asa rule, 
Northerners do not go South so early ; and they will not 
be likely to change their plan , generally speaking, this 
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year, even for the purpose of attending the exhibition. 
All Florida travelers have observed that the ‘‘season ” 
in the South has been getting later and later for some 
years. It used to be that people went to Florida in De- 
cember, and sometimes as early as November. Now the 
rush does not fairly begin until the middle of January, 
and many do not go until February or March, timing 
their trip soastoavoid the uncertain and trying weather 
of those months in the North. Thus the Exposition will 
be closed just at the time when it might hope to receive 
much patronage from the coming and going of these 
regular Florida tourists. Of course, it may be that the 
exhibition will be kept open beyond the time promised ; 
but it would have been better to have planned at the 
start to open it a little later, and to continue it at least 
until the first of March. By this means it would not 
only catch much of the travel between Florida and the 
North the latter part of the season, but would also re- 
ceive some benefit from the annual flitting to the New 
Orleans festivities, which take place early in that month, 
The gathering of people at the opening was such as 
should have been quite satisfactory to the managers, It 
might be characterized as a comfortable crowd, There 
were not so many people that they could not be handled 
and taken care of, with the facilities at command, and 
yet there were enough to make the affair wholly credit- 
able. At Chattanooga, one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant, was a great, unwieldy, sweltering mass of people, 
gathered to witness and take part in the dedication of 
the Chickamauga battle-field. It was suggested that 
this gathering might detract from the numbers that 
would otherwise have been present at Atlanta; but I 
hardly think this was so. The very low rates made by 
the railroads for the Chattanooga celebration, brought 
many people into the South who would not have come 
merely to visit the Exposition; but before returning 
home, many of these will find their way to Atlanta, and 
get a more comprehensive idea of the South than they 
would otherwise have done. 
But however much they may see, there was one thing 
to be witnessed at the openiog exercises that was of 
more importance thap all that will come afterward. 


_ This was the appearance on the same platform, in the 


same cause, and upon terms of equality, of a Negro and 
a white Southerner. I think lam right in saying that 
this has not happened previously, except in religious 
gatherings, and in political meetings where the white 
man had something to gain from this association with 
the black. But here they spoke and worked together in 
@ common cause—and that cause the promoting of the 
industrial, commercial and social welfare of their com- 
mon land. Ichas been said that the appearance of Booker 
T. Washington here, at this time and ie this manner, has 
marked the advent of the New Negro. Certain it is that 
he was listened to with respectful attention. And he will 
have the supporsc of the best white element of the South 
in his attempt to elevate his race—not by giving the young 
men a smattering of Greek and Latin, but by teaching 
them to use their hands and their heads to the betterment 
of the practical conditions of their lives, , He is teaching 
them to be craftsmen—to build houses, to make wagons, 
to construct machinery. And it is a cardinal principle, 
in all his instruction, that it is a disgrace to rear a fam- 
ily in a single-roomed cabin. He insists upon the de- 
cencies of life, and shows how they may be attained, and 
insists upon their attainment. This is the foundation 
of his so-called ‘‘ Tuskegee Plan” for the education of 
the Negroes. 

The Negro exhibit here in the Exposition helps to illus- 
trate this. The building, one of the principal ones upon 
the grounds, 276 feet long and 112 feet wide, was built 
by Negro labor. The displays are the product of Negro 
industry and education. The progress of the work at 
Tuskegee is shown, and of the industrial departments of 
Clark University, at Atlanta, as well as of the theolog- 
ical school connected with the latter, which is under the 
charge of the Rev. Wilbur Thirkield. These displays 
are, of course, in charge of Negroes entirely, and bright, 
intelligent faces are seen uponevery side. That they feel 
a legitimate pride in the recognition here accorded them 
is evident, and this recognition cannot fail to spur them 
to still further endeavors. 

While the Negro Building will attract many who wish 
to see what this race is capable of doing, and while the 
Georgia Building, Machinery Hall and the Forestry and 
Mining Building will attract those who care to study 
the resources of the South, I believe the general visitor, 
and the merely curious will find as much to interest 
them in the Government Building as elsewhere. 

Congress authorized the expenditure of $150,000, for 
the purpose of an exhibit of such “‘ articles and materials 
as illustrate the function and administrative faculty of 
the Government.” Fifty thousand dollars in addition 
was appropriated for the erection of a building. The 
latter is 260 feet long by 180 feet in width, with an annex 
140 feet by 80 feet, and contains in all 58,000 square feet 
of floor space. Tne exhibits are made by the various 
executive departments of the Government, and by the 
Smithsonian Institution and National Museum,and by the 
United States Fish Commission, 

It is an admirable policy that leads to these displays of 
the “ function and administrative faculty of the Govern- 
ment.” I think it is not sufficiently understood by the 
people at large, that these various bureaus and depart- 
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ments of the Government constitute the most magnifi- 
cent storehouse of information and of object lessons that 
canbe conceived. A few people have learned to make 
use of this. Writers who desire information upon 
special lines ; students who are engaged in special in- 
vestigations ; geographers, geologists, botanists, his- 
torians—all find this a treasure-house of knowledge. 
Such a display as this helps to bring a realization of this 
to many who would not otherwise have the opportunity 
of discovering it, and who cannot, because of distance 
and lack of means, visit these departments personally at 
Washington. 

This building and display merit special notice as being 
the only ones that were completely finished and ready for 
the opening. Every exhibit was in place, the building 
clean and comfortable, seats arranged for visitors, and 
attendants ready to explain and answer questions. 

Space will not permit me to attempt at ali to catalog 
the various displays, nor would it be worth while even to 
give mention of the merely curious things to be seen 
here. It should be, and I believe will be, the matters of 
educational value that will chiefly attract, Among these 
are the exhibits of the life-saving service and its appli- 
ances; the exhibit of the coast survey ; of the mint and 
the lighthouse establishment, made by the Treasury De- 
partment ; of ordnance and of the signal corps, made by 
the War Department; and of the models of men-of-war, 
of ordnance, and of instruments for surveying and nav- 
igation, made by the Navy Department. 

The exhibit of the Post-Office Department will help 
toward an understanding of the methods by which a 
great business is conducted by the Government ; and the 
display of postage stamps from all the nations of the 
world will make many a collector envious, 

The display of the Agricultural Department can be 
studied with advantage by farmers, who will see here 
the apparatus used by the weather makers, with a sta- 
tion in operation some hours of each day,'for practically 
illustrating the methods of charting daily weather ob- 
servations for the purpose of forecasting the weather 
conditions, and preparing the daily weather maps that 
have become such familiar objects throughout the coun- 
try. The botanist here shows a fine collection of fibers, 
of grasses, of weeds and of seeds. The ornithologist and 
entomologist show the birds and insects that are injuri- 
ous to agriculture. : . 

But it is in the exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution 
that the general interest, in this building, will center. It 
is the purpose of this display to present an epitome of the 
contents of the Museum, with contributions from every 
department. Here we can study the various types of 
mankind by means of life-size figures which have been 
modeled in most cases form life, and that are costumed 
in native garb, collected by explorers and special corre- 
spondents of the Institution. Twelve figures are shown : 
three of black type, three of the brown-red types, of 
which the American Indian is first, three of the yellow 
types and three of the white. 

Continuing, we find representations of the beginnings 
of man ; the devices by which be helped himself to live 
in the dim times of the Ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron. 
There is a fine exhibit of pottery, from prehistoric times 
up to and including that made by the Aborigines of the 
United States, and the Indians of Mexico ard Central 
America, 

Children, as well as grown people, will also find some- 
thing to interest them here in astudy of the games of 
many peoples and times. And it will be new to many to 
learn that the most ignorant and savage, as well as the 
most ancient of races have had their games, and that 
many of them were very similar to those that we are 
playing to-day in America. In the Ethnological exhibit 
are shown many curious things bearing upon the life of 
the various American tribes. Their huts, blankets and 

‘costumes, methods of weaving, of cooking, or making 
baskets and other useful things, their dances and reli- 
gious symbols, their beadwork and embroidery, all help 
to an understanding of the varied aspecis of their exist- 
ence. 

The display of the Fish Commission is small, but excel- 
lently arranged ; and a curious and interested group was 
constantly about the tanks. In all, this building alone 
would seem to justify the Exposition,even tho there 
were nothing else of value to be seen. But that there is, 
much besides, we shall see as we progress from one de- 
partment to another. 

ATLANTA, Ga. 








Sine Arts. 
RUBENS AND REMBRANDT. 


IL. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THERE remain to be added a few thoughts upon the 
most noted pictures by these artists, something concerning 
their portraits of themselves, and an attempt to express the 
gifts, especially theirs, with which they dowered the artistic 
world. Fromentin suggested much that bas been said, 
and the writer has kept many of his vigurous and suggest- 
ive phrases in this comparison of his heroes, feeling that 
her readers will be glad of his rare artistic criticism. 

Rubens’s greatest pictures were painted in his youth; 
while Rembrandt’s greatest compositions and portraits 
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were painted when death and poverty had stripped life of 
much of its charm. 

The noblest works of Rubens, in general esteem, are the 
“ Crucifixion,” painted in 1610, the year after he returned 
from Italy, and the “‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 1612, both 
bearing stroug evidence of his studies of the fifteenth cen- 
tury masters, “The Last Communion of St. Francis,” 
painted in 1619, tho less popular, expresses his greatest 
moral force, and so great is it that it seems almost profane 
to touch upon its technical merits. The ‘ Ascent to Cal- 
vary ” andthe “Magi” of Malines are noble works of his 
riper years. 

It was not strange that Rubens of Flanders should paint 
scriptural subjects, but Rembrandt’s country had broken 
with churcbly traditions, and it is evidence of strong bent 
of mind that he painted ‘ The Good Samaritan,” “‘ Tobias,” 
“The Disciples of Emmaus,” as well as his great syndicate 
pictures, the specialty of his countrymen, but scarcely 
known outside of Holland, The “Lesson of Anatomy” 
was the earliest and poorest and most popular of these 
groups of portraits. Into the “ Night-watch” be slipped 
a little phosphorescent figure of a chila—to make himself 
more at home among these too real people who wanted 
likenesses, not fantasies, and later had themselves painted 
again by Van der Helst, who could be strictly literal. But 
Saskia dead, his fortune scattered, dragged before the in- 
solvency court, he sets up his easel elsewhere and works 
most relentlessly, like Sir Walter Scott, under the pressure 
of adversity—as we know by the dates of his etchings and 
pictures, The portraits of the “ Burgomaster Six,’ “ The 
Syndics,’’ the ‘‘Young Man of the Louvre,’ are of this 
period. Schooled by adversity, Rembrandt takes himself 
in hand and masters bis mind and brush as if they had 
never strayed. Heis free but careful, loving and’ sincere 
in his portraits, while allowing his fantasy full rein in rep- 
resenting the subjects where this side of his strange dual 
nature rightly reigns. How odd that he never painted his 
children! It must bea queer artist who does not paint 
motherhood when he sees it before him; und he had chil- 
dren by his three marriages. In his scores of portraits of 
himself, he looks like a great talker; but if he talked it 
could not have been for sociability, because apparently he 
had not many friends. He shut up his pupils in separate 
cells like Chinese officials in examination, and he seems to 
have loved seclusion, yes, solitude, as if his life were mod- 
eled on his favorite predominance of shadow. He painted 
himself alonein a little frame, to try effects of turbans 
and stuffs—repaid by seizing a more striking light, or a 
rarer half-tint as it played upon the rounded planes of his 
fat face. 

Rubens painted himself nobly, in the best of company, 
as he lived, in the full light of day. There is, at St. 
Jacques, in his sepulchral chapel built by his widow, a 
stone before the altar with this inscription: ‘“ Non sui tan- 
tum seculi sed et omnis evi Apelles dict meruit”’; and over 
the altar is his magnificent character-painting of himself. 
There he stands in armor of mirroring steel and silver, with 
the banner of St. George in his hand. Without either self- 
consciousness or undue emphasis, he has placed his steel- 
clad foot upon the dragon he has slain. Around him are 
grouped father, grandfather, bis daughter and niece, his 
two wives side by side, and, under the guise of the most 
adorable cherub he ever painted, his youngest son. One 
day, toward the end of his life at the hight of his giory, un- 
der an invocation to the Virgin, it pleased him to paint 
himself in the form of the only saint to whom it appeared 
to him permissible to give his own likeness, and to paint 
with himself, in this little canvas of two yards, what he had 
found most worthy of veneration and most bewitching in 
the beings he had loved. He is aging—about fifty-six, 
thin, growing gray, but still in full possession of his pow- 
ers—superb in inner fire. The dragon had beenthrown to 
earth forty years before, and had always been under his 
foot. Impossibilities for others were play to him—his 
greatest pictures were the affair of a few days. 
If ever, in the thoughtful hours of introspection, when 
years are past and a career has been achieved, a man 
has the right to paint himself victorious, itis be. He had 
unique faculties, how had he used them? Destiny had 
rained gifts upon him ; had he been recreant to her ? 

And yet, and yet—Rembrandt is the artists’ painter. 
The mystery of his being is its fascination. This great 
portraitist is a visionary, first of all; this exceptional col- 
orist is first of all a painter of light. His strange atmos- 
phere is the air which accords with his conceptions. His 
failures come from the difficulty of what he attempted to 
set before the eyes of other men. He succeeded at last in 
drawing without contours; in painting a portrait so that 
one looks at its eyes and mouth, as one does ata real per- 
son, without defining the features; he isa colorist without 
color—as much a colorist in his etchings as in his paint- 
ings. Hesucceedsin concentrating the light of the solar 
world in one ray. For physical beauty he substitutes 
moral expression; for imitation, metamorphosis; for 
accurate observation, the records of a visionary appari- 
tion so sincere he deceives himself by them. By this fac- 
ulty of second sight, by this somnambulist vision into the 
supernatural, he sees further than any one who has lived. 
The life he perceived in a dream has an accent of the other 
world which makes the life of this present world seem cold 
and pale. 

There are people who say Antwerp, but there are many 
more who say Rubens’s country. There stands his statue 
in the midst of the Place Verte, near the old Basilica, 

where are the triptychs which, humanly speaking, have 
consecrated it. What Rubens is at Antwerp, Rembrandt 
is at Amsterdam. Where did Admiral van Tromp and de 
Ruyter live? This is Rembrangt’s town,and he has no rivals. 
Only, instead of shining down from the lofty transepts of 
the cathedral and from sumptuous altars, in votive chapels, 
from the walls of a princely museum, Rembrandt displays 
himself here in the dusty rooms of a house almost bour- 
geois—the destiny of his works continues that of his life. 


“Everybody” is busy sending off his best werk to grace 
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the opening of the new Carnegie galleries, said to be the 
finest in the country, to be opened early in November. 
This will probably be the artistic event of the year. 

Decorations are rife—one by Mr. Blum has been placed 
in the Mendelssohn Concert Hall, and it is well worth the 
trouble to ask to see it. It is probably the most successful 
thing of the kind in the city. 

New York Crry. 








Sanitary. 
THE CHOLERA IN HONOLULU. 


To receive in interior Massachusetts, on September 22d, 
a paper printed in Honolulu on September 5th, containing 
an account of the cholera epidemic there, with the history 
of the outbreak, and the record of the action of the Health 
Board—vigorous, intelligeut and praiseworthy—seems like 
bringing the ends of the earth together indeed: and the 
minute directions as to what to do, but more emphatically 
what not to do, which were printed as leaflets in many 
languages, and scattered abroad among the polyglot popu- 
lation, in the hope of checking a disease that certainly had 
already obtained a strong foothold, was surely a distribu- 
tion of “leaves for the healing of the nations,” 

Itis painful to note that the same old lying spirit, which 
led the surgeon of the Italian steamship that brought the 
typhus fever to New York four years ago, animated the 
medical man of the “ Belgic’’ from China which had 538 
immigrants on board. Thesteamer left China—now known 
to be full of cholera—with a clean bill of health, but three 
deaths occurred on the voyage, one of which was reported 
as pneumonia, and two as heart disease. Luckily the Chi- 
nese were placed in quarantine, as is usual with im- 
migrants, or there is no knowing how many cen- 
ters of infection might have been set up by their 
distribution over the islands. In a few days several 
cases—three fatal—of a disease of a dysenteric type 
occurred among them, but excited no special fear, as such 
deaths are quite common on the arrival of immigrant 
ships, because of the too free indulgence in fresh fruits that 
are sent on board by friends on shore. Soon two others were 
attacked with alleged dysentery, and the health authori- 
ties determined to extend the period of quarantine; and 
just at this juncture a native woman on shoce died with an 
illness similar to Asiatic cholera after ten hours, and 
almost immediately another similar case occurred. This 
roused the whole community ; and a more searching inves- 
tigation among the Chinamen themselves disclosed the 
fact that the three Chinamen who had died on the voyage 
had exactly the same symptoms as these later cases; but 
commerce is so sensitive to unfavorable rumors that all 
persons in the employ of steamship companies have the 
strongest motives for concealment. On the twenty-second 
of August bacteriological examinations and many deaths 
convinced the health authorities that they had nothing less 
than a well-developed epidemic of cholera of tne Asiatic 
variety on shore among the natives todeal with ; but mean- 
time the thorough fumigations and cleansings on the 
steamship itself had so effectually stamped out the disease 
there that the immigrants were released on the sixteenth 
of August. 

Meantime there were, up to September 4th, thirty-four 
cases in Honolulu, of which thirty died—an unusually fatal 
epidemic, it will be seen—all but one of the thirty being 
native Sandwich Islanders, the other a seaman on the 
United States ship ‘‘ Bennington,” who was taken ill on 
the ship and lived but ashort time. We take it for granted 
that he was buried in the sea; and it is interesting in this 
connection to read that one of the natives who died, on the 
day before had been diving for coal near the place where 
the ‘‘ Bennington’ was anchored. He went home, ate a 
hearty dinner and died shortly after. Those Kanakas are 
such amphibious animals that if there are any evil things 
in the water, they are pretty sure to come in contact with 
them. 

The Board of Health, on September 4th, issued an order 
forbidding the assembling of persons, either for church 
services, band-concerts, or any other purpose; in spite of 
which some Chinamen met, in the evening, in a Chinese 
chapel, stationing a watch outside and fully determined to 
defy the Board, but were speedily dispersed by the police. 
The regulations of the Board, forbidding people to pass 
from Honolulu to other parts of the island, bore very hard 
on some, who had been caught away from their homes, and 
the lawbreakers, who always turn up everywhere, were 
not lacking. A party started out for another town, “‘ but 
changed their minds when they came to a guard who told 
them to go back to Honolulu or get shot.” 

In regulating the commerce between the islands it was 
ordered that every ship intending to leave the harbor should 
have its compartments fumigated with sulphur dioxid, 
and its decks washed down with bi-chlorid of mercury 
solution, and the crews were to bathe in a carbolic acid 
solution and exchange their garments for those that had 
been baked and fumigated; they must then anchor out- 
side the-harbor for five days, and if, meantime, no sickness 
has developed, they can go to other islands; and pas- 
sengers must have their baggage fumigated and bathe 
in the carbolic solution and undergo the five days’ quar- 
antine also. Some teachers, due in the other islands, had 
already commenced their period of quarantine on the fifth 
of September ; but they first registered with the Board of 
Health, so as to secure permits. About a ship a day ar- 
rives in the great, coral-bordered, safe Honolulu harbor, 
and anything that will facilitate shipping and unshipping 
can there be found ; and at the end of the marine railway 
the authorities established, on August 30th, a cholera hos- 
pital, with every sanitary regulation of the best type, and 
with the satisfactory result that on September 5th the 
“cases” in hospital were all apparently on the road to re- 
cevery. The surgeon on the “ Bennington ” came on shore 
daily to report his ship’s condition, but said the marines 
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had po inclination to come on shore till the complete 
abatement of the epidemic. A military guard has been 
placed at Makiki reservoir to keep persons from contami- 
nating the water in any way whatever, a sufficiently large 
squad of militia camping near by. 

Naturally, conjecture has been on the qui rive to account 
for the spread of the disease otherwhere when it has been 
limited and stamped out at its original fountain-head 
among the Chinese on the steamer “ Belgic’’: and with all 
the intelligent investigation being brougbt to bear, no 
doubt a definite and valuable conclusion will be reached, 
Meantime Mrs.Emma M. Nakauina, ap intelligent and able 
half-white lady, and one of the bighest authorities on such 
topic-, has written an article for the Pacific Commercial 
Advertiser of September 5th that seems to afford a satis- 
factory clue. She takes as a starting point the fact that 
the Chinamen who died at quarantine died of undoubted 
cholera. The practice has been to bury quarantined 
persons, without coffins, on a sand spit very near to the 
home of certain women who make a business of gather- 
ing and selling in the fish market crabs, limu and 
mud fishes. Among these crabs are two varieties that 
are described and named with a word that means ‘corpse. 
eating,” from their well known fondness for animal 
matter, especially decaying human flesh; and these crabs 
have been met at night half a mile inland from the sea, 
seeking decomposing animal matter; and the natives bury 
their dead far inland to preserve them from the ghoulish 
raids of these creatures. At the very beginning of the epi- 
demic a festivity known as a luau feast was held in Iwilei 
—a portion of Honolulu—and Mrs. Nakauina, from her 
knowledge of the habits of her race, makes no doubt that 
the crabs and limu caught in the immediate vicinity of 
the quarantine graveyard formed part of the feast, and she 
says, very positively : 

* Now, those crabs, at the previous high tide, perhaps an hour 
before, had themselves been feasting on the bodies of those chol- 
era patients, buried on the sandspit, immediately to the seaward 
of the residence of these fisherwomen. Here was direct, undi- 
luted contagion.” 


And it should be understood that the crabs, after an in- 
teresting method of preparation, are eaten uncooked. The 
lady elaborately describes the method of the natives in 
usiug the crabs, and leaves little doubt on the mind as 
to the complete deadly career of the micrubes. Moreover, 
she shows that the conduct of the Kanakas, owivg to 
ignorance, is exactly parallel to that of tbe Southern Ne- 
groes, who could not be compelled to destroy yellow-fever 
infected garments by burning, but would hide them; and 
the natives of Hawaii wash biankets and bedding in the 
running streams, unwilling to burn them, and skeptical of 
the danger. That the dark places of the earth are still 
“habitations of cruelty,” is shown afresh by a horribly re- 
volting superstition still holding sway over the minds of 
many natives. If a person has an enemy, he hires a 
kahuna, or witch, to “‘pray the enemy to death’”’— 
a prccess called ana-anaing said enemy—no mention being 
made of any surreptitious aid the witch may have yiven 
to his prayers. If the ana-ana is effectual, the relatives of 
the dead person have their innings by takiug some of the 
hair and nails, or, preferably, some of the excreta of the 
dead person, wrapping it ina clean, rew bit of cocoanut- 
fiber cloth, and placing it under a stone in some water 
source, in the firm belief that the essence of the dead will 
spread out in the water, and if drunk by the persons who 
were guilty of ana-anaing the departed, would cause his 
death in a short time. With our knowledge of the dif- 
fusion of bacteria, we shudder at a proceeding matched 
only by a tie on the railroad or a dynamite bomb. The 
ignorant islanders did not lay the early deaths to the 
cholera-infected crabs ; but they had all partuken of a pig 
that had been bought with the proceeds of a horse that had 
been stolen ; the owner of the horse had empioyed one of 
the most powerful (unscrupulous ?) of the witches to ana- 
ana the theft of the horse; hence the deaths, in their eyes. 
It is no wonder that the intelligent lady who fathomed the 
cause of infection urges the Health Board to guard springs 
and water courses. Private letters, that came by the 
steamer that brought the paper containing those details to 
Mrs. Carter, widow of one of the early martyrs to the 
cause of Hawaiian independence, confirm the reports of the 
paper as to the strictness of the military rule and watch— 
nearly all private citizens have volunteered as vigilantes— 
and they feel confident that the disease will not attack the 
intelligent and careful; but they realize that the forces of 
ignorance and superstition introduce an uncertain and un- 
controllable factor tu asituacion highly detrimental to the 
prosperity of a great commercial port. 








Science. 


THE strawberry of gardens is reputed to be improved 
from the wild strawberry of the Atlantic States, Fragaria 
Virginiana. The wild strawberry of the Pacific Coast is 
the species known as Fragaria Chiloensis, known in gar- 
dens as the Chile strawberry. It hasa wide range there, 
being the only wild strawberry so far recorded from 
Alaska. This has been under culture in England, and is 
believed to have entered, by crossing, into the garden 
strawberry. In its wild state it is an extremely strong 
grower, the stolons being more like cord than the thread- 
like stolons of the Virginia strawberry. The flowers are 
very large, the fruit white, with a faint, red blush, and 
the flavor rather insipid than sweet, as in the Eastern va- 
riety. Prof. L. H. Bailey, however, believes that little by 
little the mixed character, which may have led to the 
original improvement by European cultivators, has been 
gradually decreasing so far as the Virginian species is con- 
cerned, the Chile species now predominating. Those 
familiar with the Chile strawberry in its wild state 
do not, however, agree with Professor Bailey, that the 
modern cultivated strawberry has many characters in 
common with that species so far as external appearances 
are concerned, 
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Music. 





BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


THE present week brings cuccher and more interesting 
details of the autumnal outlook. It also is marked by an 
incident wholly interesting and novel, the first American 
performances of Humperdinck’s exquisite ‘‘ nursery opera”’ 
and masterpiece, ‘* Hansel and Gretel,”’ which has been for 
a year the talk and delight of all Europe. A large com- 
pany of singers under engagement to Sir Augustus Harris, 
visiting this city at the same time, will undertake a six 
weeks’ series of interpretations of only Humperdinck’s 
work, which this colu ue will discuss in detail next week. 

The exigencies of the going to the press of this column 
and of its space have made it regrettably necessary to omit 
some interesting special correspondence relative to the 
recent Worcester (Mass.) Music Festival, waich occupied 
the closing week of September. The Festival is praised for 
a distinct gain in the rank of its solo artists, for including 
of less unimportant music than hitherto in the more mis- 
cellaneous concerts, and for the usual amouat of praise- 
worthy choral work. Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’? Masse- 
netw’s ‘“‘ Eve,’”’ Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” “‘ Barbara 
Freitchie”’—. patriotic cautataby Jules Jordan, of Provi- 
dence—and Handel’s ‘‘[sriel in Ezypt,’’ were the chief cho- 
ral works. Madame Malba’s was a noteworthy engagement 
among many judicious ones. It is reported that a change 
of the conductorship of fture festivals is being discussed. 

From the various booklets and small printed slips that the 
post brings tothe musical editor day by day, at this time 
of year, comes this piragraph of gleanings. A dignified 
prospectus of the New York Musical Society, a choral club 
now ia itssecond season, promises an energetic winter from 
that organization. Mr. Frank Dossert is its musical di- 
rector. It will give three concerts, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
the first one occurriag November 30th, the initial program 
to be Saint Saéas’s oratorio of ‘The Deluge,” and a can- 
tata. ‘The Lily Nymph,” by G. W. Chadwick. The Soci- 
ety aims to encourage the production and success of good 
compositions by American writers. To that end a prize 
concert, as to a caatata or choral symphony. is proposed. 
Mr. Dossert’s choir will number three hundred—an ample 
force of singers. Mme. Amalia Materna, who, it seems, 
has not yet turned her back on the stage (an eclipse 
of a good deal of physical impressiveness as well 
as musical sutraction), will make another tour of this 
country during the present autunmnand winter, coming 
here the last of this moath. Her appearances will probably 
be limited to those of a concert nature. She will retire 
from all public work next spring, in her beloved Vienna. 
Mrs. Marie Vanderveer Green, an American contralto 
singer, will be heard here this}season in connection with 
Mr. Damrosch’s concerts, the Oratorio Society and Mr. 
Ondricek’s visit. Mrs. Fanny Bloom field-Zeisler will mark 
her New York eutrée by an orchestral concert on the 23d 
of this month, when that extraordinary pianist will play 
with other music Ruabinstein’s Concerto in D minor, to 
which she gives a notable interpretation. The management 
of the forthcoming concert appearances of Achille Rivarde, 
the violinist, have found it advisable to set his début here 
for a week earlier than the date announced. His first ap- 
pearance will be on November 17th at Carnegie Hall. By 
the by, this artist’s name should be pronounced as in 
[talian ; in three syllables, not two, as would be supposed. 
Mr. Emile Sauret, of London, another of the violiaistic 
lights of the winter, will be first heard January 10th at a 
Philharmonic. One wonders if he will wear on the occasion 
the seven greater insignia that have beea bestowed on him 
—th- decorations of the ‘‘Zihringer Lion,’’ ‘“ Wendische 
Krone,” ** Danebrox,” ‘‘ Croix Rouge,’ ‘‘Gustavus Vasa,” 
“Charles Third’’ aud “Christus.”’ Evidently, tho Pope 
assures us that order is Heaven’s first law, orders isa first 
law of violinists. It is mentioned that Mr. Marsick, 
the fourth of the winter’s prominent violinists, has 
composed a new concert fantasia entitled the ‘‘ Arabian,” 
accepted for New York publication by Mr. Schirmer. To the 
previous announcements of artists engaged by Mr. Dam- 
- rosch for the Wagnerian performances of the wiater under 
his direction are to be added the names of Miss Sophia 
Traubmann, a New York singer already well known here 
by her success in many German seasons at the Old Metro. 
politan; Miss Louisa Mulder, of Stuttgart; Mr. Gerhard 
Stehmann, of this city; and Mr. Julius von Puttlitz, of 
Munich. Mr. Damrosch makes the particular announce- 
ment that the Academy of Music will be completely re- 
decorated and largely refitted for his season. The opening 
date is March 2d. The Wagner Society, of which Miss C. 
H. de Forest is President and Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Vice 
President, is able to place membership tickets for the com- 
plete series of twelve performances at the disposal of its 
members, on a scale of prices ranging from nineteen to 
thirty-eight dollars. 

The Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co., have issued ‘‘ By the 
Waters of Babylon,” a dignified setting of that Psalm 137, 
which Gounod took as the text for his *‘Gallia,”’) ia au aao- 
them for chorus and orchestra by Charles Macpherson ; 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,” a spirited cantata on Long- 
fellow’s verses, by Hervert W. Wareiag, with soprano, 
tenor and bass soli, and extended choral and orchestral 
numbers; and a school-cantata, ‘** Drums and Voices,” by 
Hamilton Clarke. The latter is sub-titled ‘an operetta 
for girls.’’ But sprightly girls will resent the namby-pamby 


text of Mr. Clarke’s little composition, which offers suca 
pearls of poesy as this: 


* Ah, is there a duty so bright, 
When friends sympathetic unite, 
As to have before us, 
Thus a pretty choras, 
Then to attack it and master the score? 
th a teacher most able and kind, 
Ready to guide every musical mind 
While o’er the notes we puzzle and pore. 
Yes, ah yes, we will take heed to all your good advi 
And do our ont So pases Oe instruction so say ve es 
0 gain success in following whate’er you may impart 
ln eae Lae us along the paths of noble choral ne aed 
Even tho school-giris are but misses, and Voltaire’s re- 
mark holds good about what is too silly to be said being 
tolerated when sung, this is hardly a sufficient beckoning 
to “noble choral art,” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Vews of the Week. 


DOM4#is1{C. 

IN the South Carolina Constitutional Convention two 
matters have attracted special attention; the absolute 
refusal by a vote of 86 to 49 to allow of any divorce in that 
State for any cause, and the presentation by the Com- 
mittee on Suffrage of the article for which every one has 
looked. The most important sections on qualifications are 
(a) two years residence in the State, one year’s residencein 
the county, four months in the district, and the payment 
of apoll tax six months before any election; (b) registra- 
tion providing for the enrollment of every elector once in 
ten years, and (c) in regard to personal qualifications which 
is as follows: 


“The person applying for registration must be able to read 
and writeany section of this Constitution, or must show that he 
owns and pays taxes on $300 worth of property in this State; pro- 
vided, that at the first registration under this Constitution and 
up to January Ist, 1898, all male persons of voting age who can 
read a clause in this Constitution or understand and explain it 
when read to them by the registration officer, shall be entitled to 
register and become electors. A separate record of ull illiterate 
persons thus registered, sworn to by the registration officer, shall 
be filed, one copy with the clerk of the court and one in the office 
of the Secretary of State, or before January Ist, 1898, and such 
persons shall remain during life qualified voters unless disquali- 
fied by the provisions of Section 6 of this article. The certificate 
of the clerk of the court or of the Secretary of State shall be 
sufficient evidence to establish the right of said class of citizens 
to registration and the franchise.” 


..--The action of the Convention of Good Government 
Clubs of this city in nominating a ticket created consider- 
able surprise. It was generally looked upon as prema- 
ture and liable to hinder the success of a union ticket. A 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce was called at which 
resolutions were presented by Charles Stewart Smith, ex- 
pressing the principle that city government is most inti- 
mately connected with city prosperity, and appointing a 
committee of fifty to consider the question of a movement 
this fall corresponding to the movement a year ago. This 
committee has organized and has held a number of con- 
ferences. The Republican County Convention met and 
adjourned, leaving a special committee with full power to 
negotiate. The outcome of the conferences is the agree- 
ment of the various factions upon a union ticket, made up 
of Republicans and Reform Democrats. In Brooklyn Judge 
Gaynor has declined the Democratic nominatiun for May- 
or. Mr. Grout, of his old law firm, is to head the ticket, 
the Shepard Democracy are to have an independent ticket. 
F. W. Warster has been chosen by the Repablicans. Mr. 
Wurster is a friend of Mayor Schieren, and is the same 
stamp of man. 





.... The Texas Legislature met in special session at Aus- 
tin, October 1st, and a message from Governor Culberson 
was immediately laid before the two Housesin regard to 
prize fighting. It attacked it very earnestly and called for 
prompt action. This was followed the next day by a 
practically unanimous vote in favor of an anti-prize-fight- 
ing law, including an emergency clause making it imme- 
diately operative. The bill makes prize fighting a felony 
and imposes a punishment upon the principals for every 
infraction of the law, an imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not less than two years nor more than four years. 


...eThe new steamer of the American line, the ‘St. 
Paul,” at her trial run, last week, averaged twenty and a 


half knots an hour. This was less than the ‘St. Louis,” * 


but was explained by the fact of her being fresh from 
the yards, and not having had timeto get her machinery 
in runningorder. The ‘St. Louis’’ has made a remarka- 
bly fast trip to Southampton, cutting down the record of 
the “ Paris,’ almost equaling the ‘‘ New York,’’ and com- 
ing within two hours and thirty-six minutes of the fastest 
run made by the Hamburg-American liner, ‘‘ First Bis- 
marck,”’ 


...-In Massachusetts the two State Conventions have 
met, resulting in the renomination by the Republicans of 
Governor Greenhalge and the nomination by the Demo- 
crats of George Frederick Williams. Both platforms are 
strong on the silver question, in favor of sound and honest 
money and against a depreciated currency. 


....Lieutenant Peary has arrived at Portland, Me., and 
says that he is dune with arctic exploration. He believes 
that the Pole will be reached, but that it must be done by 
younger men. He has no faith in the existence of an open 
Polar sea. 


....At the intercollegiate athletics between the Univer- 
sities of Yale and Cambridge, England, Yale defeated 
Cambridge, winning in eight out of the eleven contests. 
The English cricket team has also been defeated at Phila- 
delphia. 


FOREIGN, 


...eThe great topic of foreiga news during the week has 
been the riots in Constantinople. As nearly as can be 
learned, from the so n2waat consradictory reports, Several 
hundred Armenians, many of them with arms, marched, 
on October ist, to the Porte professedly to ask redress of 
grievances. They had endeavored to persuade the Patriarch 
to go with them; bat he refused and tried to restrain them. 
The result was a collision between the police and the Ar- 
meniaas, in waich a large number were killed and mauy 
more wounded. Reports varied as to the number, some 
placing it as high as eighty, chiefly Armenians. Five huao- 
dred were arrested on the charge of participating in the 
riocing. Once started the distucbance spread througa- 
out different parts of the ‘city, a large numer of 
softas attacking the Armenians and threatening to 
massacre them. It had been known for some time 
that revolvers and ammuaition had been purchased 
freely, and the Goverament nad been waraed that 


there might be trouble, The general result was a reign of 
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terror throughout the city. The Government sent for the 
Armenian Patriarch, but told him that none of his follow- 
ers would be permitted to accompany him. He therefore 
declined the invitatioa, remaining at the Patriarchate, 
where he was practically imprisoned, together with a large 
number of armed Armenians. It was the evening of the 
3d before order was restored, tho every where in the city the 
Moslems were very greatly excited, and there were out- 
breaks in many places, including one in connection with 
the gas works at Pera, when twenty-one Armenians were 
killed by the Moslem laborers, Four hundred Armenians 
were reported at the Patriarchate as missing, but there is 
no certainty a3 to how many of them were killed, 
wounded or arrested. Multitudes took refuge in the 
churches, and in one church there was a break made 
in the wall, appareatly to allow the Moslems free en- 
trance to the church in case of a renewal of the 
rioting. The foreign ambassadors acted promptly, 
especially the British Ambassador. The dragoman of the 
embassy, under Sir Philip Currie’s orders, visited the Pa- 
triarchate to express sympathy with the Armenians, Sir 
Pailip insisted upon the prompt acceptance of the scheme 
of reform, and demanded that every effort be made to re- 
store order, urged amnesty for those who had been arrest- 
ed, aod requested permission for his secretary to visit the 
prisous where the Armenians are in custody. Thesituation 
is very serious, owing to the bitter feeling on all sides, the 
Moslems speaking very sharply against the foreign embas- 
sies, and even threatening attacks upon them. The Sultan 
made a change ia tae office of Grand Vizier, appointiag 
Kiamil Pasha to succeed Said Pasha, the latter being made 
Munister of Foreign Affuairs.. While the English E.nbassy 
took the lead, it was understood that the other embassies 
iadorsed its action; and the protest t the Government 
was signed by six foreign ambassadors, and all gave orders 
for the embassy dispatch boats to remain in the harbor 
ready foraction. So far as appears, no Americans were 
injured or seriously threatened. 


...-The Chinese Embassy in London, claims thatthe de- 
cision to degrade the Viceroy of 5z-Chuen had been reached 
before the issuing of the British ultimatum. ‘his, how- 
ever, is not generally credited, from the fact that the de- 
cree followed so closely after the issuing of the ultimatum, 
The British admiral continues to h.ld his fleet along the 
shore. 


...-On October 2d, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
plebiscit, which decided the union of the Papal territories 
to Italy, the Italian Government granted amnesty to all 
persons guilty of having evaded military service, whether 
undergoing punishment at home or having taken refuge 
abroad. 


...-A dispatch to Paris states that the French troops 
arrived on September 25th within twenty-two miles of An- 
tananarivo. Previously to that the Queen had issued a 
proclamation accusing the army of cowardice, and declar- 
ing that she would neither leave the capital nor yield. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


In the political vocabulary of this State, Democracy spells 
Liquor. “*The fundamental American principle of freedom of 
conscience” of the Syracuse platform, in the same dictionary, 
means “the fundamental Democratic principle of free rum.’’— 
The Examiner. 


elf * Home Rule for Cities” is to give us aContinental Sun- 
day in New York, a Scotch Sunday in Brooklyn, and a Canadian 
Sunday in Rochester and Buffalo, why not, by parity of reason- 
ing, one definition of larceny and murder in Utica and another 
in Syracuse, one law of divorce for Albany and another for Og- 
densburg ?—Dr. WM. R. HUNTINGTON. 





....There is a good business this year all over Europe, because 
of the large American orders on hand. Manufacturers smile 
most contentedly, knowing that with a low tariff they will draw 
our buyers so long as their labors cost less than ours, while finan- 
ciers shrewdly forecast the future in the light of gathering up 
our gold to make the settlements required by a heavy balance of 
trade against us. Many of them think it impossible forour 
Treasury to keep a steady gold reserve if our foreign purchases 
continue to exceed our exports. Moreover, they think we are 
blind to the drift of events and must be forced ultimately to a 
silver basis. They say frankly that this is why they distrust 
Americansecurities.—Ex-:’ostmaster-General WANAMAKER. 


...-Christianity is not a religion which has defects to be re- 
paired by borrowing from other religions. The ethnic religions 
are not to be denounced as if they were a product of Satan. St. 
Paul found ethical and religious truth in heathen poetsand mor- 
alists. Yet Cbristianity, as it came in the fullness of time, is it- 
self the fullness of divine revelation. It is the complement of 
the other religions. It supplies what they lack. It realizes what 
they vaguely aspire after. It takes up and assimilates whatever 
is good inthem. Christ is the unconscious desire of all nations. 
He reveals the God whom they are feeling after. Ina word, 
Christianity is the absolute religion. It was the Apostle of lib- 
eral Christianity who said that “other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’—Prof. 
GrorGE P. Fisser, in The Uutlook. 


...8o0 Robert Fair, weak fellow, unable to resist the fascina- 
tions of the “poor men’s clubs” [saloons], became a worthless, 
druoken brute. Not that the clubs were to blame. He was 
weak. That was all. And Tuesday night he shot poor, faithful 
Maggie to death. They found her lying by the table on which 
was her mother’s Bible. Then he blew out his own brains. They 
found him stretched out under his mother’s portrait. Neither of 
them had for a long time had any rest; for tho there was a law 
which provided one day of rest in seven for tired and bruised 
bodies and for overtaxed brains, it was not enforced. While the 
“ poor men’s clubs” were constantly in his way and open, Rob- 
ert Fair never gave his muddled brain or his tired stomach rest, 
and Maggie had no rest from beatings, bruises and wounds... . 
And what a suggestive coincidence it was that at just the time 
when the tragedy of Robert and Maggie Fair was closing, prepa- 
rations were in progress for a great demonstration in favor of 
keeping the “* poor men’s clubs” open day and night every day in 
the week all the year round. They are a necessity, of course. 
But really, couldn’t we get along comfortably if they were closed 
a few hours each week, to give such men as Robert Fair a little 
time to think before committing murder and suicide ?—New York 
Tribune. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. 





WE use the expression, ‘‘a Christian hope,” to desig- 
nate the comfort which a man has in the anticipation of 
a blissful future life. The New Testament gives frequent 
expression to the thought. It is something “‘ sure and 
stedfast”’: it ‘‘takes hold of that which is within the 
veil” that separates this world from that which is to 
come. Our Lord has gone before us, has prepared man- 
sions for us. That Heaven, that New Jerusalem, is de- 
scribed in glowing language. We are told of the saints 
that have gone there before us, and whom we shall meet. 
and with whom we ‘‘shall be forever with the Lord.” 
This thought js a great part of the joy of the Christian 
experience. If we have trouble here we think of the 
treasures laid up in Heaven. We love to think, as sick- 
ness and the decay of age removes our loved ones, that 
our fellowship above is enlarging, and that Heaven will 
be dearer and fuller for the losses we suffer now. We 
like to think of death as making but a short separation ; 
they have only gone before a little while. 

All this is the gift of life and immortality brought to 
light in the Gospel. We do not find it made clear in the 
Old Testament. Our Jewish friends have no expression 
which corresponds to ‘‘the Christian hope.” A good 
man dies, a noble man of the Hebrew religion,a Mon- 
tefiore, perhaps, who had devoted his life to benevolence, 
and who has gone to be with God. His family loved and 
honored him. They may believe ina Heaven, and that 
he is there, and that they will see him; but their Law 
and the Prophets give them no such assurance as the 
Christian Scriptures give us. It must be a vague hope. 
There is no anchor to it, They have not the resurrection 
and the life; and so they have no name for the hope of 
it, such as we have when we so naturally, so constantly 
speak of the Christian hope. 

The deepest comfort of life, the sweetest peace of the 
soul rest in this hope. It is not the exaltation of great 


service, not the warrior’s triumph, not the special and 
jubilant privilege of some ecstatic vision of God; but it 
is the common, ordinary support of all of us who hope 
He is our Savior, he will help us, he will 


in Christ. 
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bring us through, and after life ends we shall be at rest; 
for there remaineth a rest for the people of God. It is 
the support of the bereavements which afflict every life. 
When the head of the household is taken away, the wife 
lifts her tearful eyes to the sky, where Jesus sits, and 
where the loved one is with him, and she listens to the 
comforting words that tell her that when a few more 
years have passed, she will be once more with him, and 
she ceases not to mourn, but she mourns in hope. Every 
cloud has a silver lining. When the child is laid in the 
untimely grave, that child, we say, is taken from the 
temptations and trials of life, and is safe in the arms of 
Jesus. 

The Old Testament, we say, is almost silent on the sub- 
ject of the future life. We have to gather its hope of the 
world to come from hints and developments of its lan- 
guage, When David’s child died, and he ceased to pray 
because it was of no more use, and he said ‘‘I shall go 
to him,” did he mean anything more than the common 
grave? Yet Daniel meant more when he declared that 
‘* many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake”; but the Old Testament nowhere indulges in the 
triumph of the hope of the world to come which illumi- 
nates the whole New Testament with the thought that to 
go and he with Christ is far better. 

That hope, so dim in Judaism, becomes luminous in 
Christianity. It made Paul triumph in tribulation ; it 
makes us triumph also. We cannot tell those who have 
it not what peace, what a Sabbath-day rest it adds to life; 
what comfort in bereavement, what assurance that losses 
shall be swallowed up in eternal gain. We thank God 
for the Christian hope, 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


THE silver question in itself is a simple one, but its 
complications in discussion are almost endless, As the 
advocates of free coinage put it, it is a proposition for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars at the 
ratio of 16 to 1(in weight), As silver is much more 
abundant than gold with far less intrinsic value, the 
problem that it raises is, How can the cheaper be kept 
ona parity with the more precious metal? The law 
of human experience seems to be that the cheaper metal 
will drive out the more precious metal, so that free 
silver coinage would soon practically result in silver 
monometallism. All who have debts to pay would pay 
them in the money which is easiest to get, and that 
would be silver, because gold being intrinsically so 
much more valuable would be hoarded and would only 
be paid out where contract required it, 

Right at this point a good many important questions 
are suggested. One is, What is money? Some say that 
it is only a commodity like wheat or iron or steel or any 
other standard article of commerce. Mr. Warner puts 
this view very terselvy. He argues that money is not the 
creature of law: while President St. John holds the 
very opposite and says that legislation creates money. 
The latter, of course, does not mean that by legislation 
money can be made out of that which bas in itself no 
value; but he does say that we make a full dollar out of 
silver of half that value, commercially. Mr. Warner 
pushes the question back a stage further and asks, What 
is value? and declares that it is made by demand. 

Volumes have been written on these interesting ques- 
tions, and there is no limit to the amount of speculation 
which may beexpended on them. The plain fact seems 
to be that, whatever the correct theory may be, our 
Government, in common with most other governments 
of the world, deals with money as something which has 
The United States stamp upon either 
gold or silver coins designating their value.is not taken by 
the Government itself as conclusive. If goliis offered to 
the Treasury it is not accepted at its face value, but is 
weighed ; and if the coins have lost by abrasion or from 
other causes, deductions are made accordingly. The 
same is true of other countries which have the gold 
standard as we do. They do not accept our coins at 
their face value, but only according to weight. 

Those who oppose the free coinage of silver rest their 
main argument upon this fact, insisting that the Govern- 
ment stamp does not make value, but it only declares 
value, and that when the silver which is required for a 
silver dollar is worth in commerce only a little more 
than fifty cents, the Government declaration that it isa 
dollar is in the nature of a fraud—cheat money, Mr. 
Atkinson calls it. While a limited amount of silver 
coin, particularly in fractions of a dollar, may be used 
for purposes of change, silver dollars of less intrinsic 
value than gold dollars are pronounced a cheat; and it 
is insisted that no metal money is good money ualess, 
when melted and converted into bullion, it would be 
worth as much in market as a commodity as it purported 
to be as a coin. 

Now with the wide difference in the value of gold and 
gilver as commodities at the present ratio of 16 to 1, it is 
easy to see that if free coinage were allowed all those 
having silver bullion, instead of selling it as bullion, 
would take it to the mints of the United States acd have 
it coined and pass the coins at their face value. In every 
case the individual would make the difference between 
the face value of the eoin and the commercial value of 
the bullion that was putinto it, less the cost of coinage. 
If the Government bought the bullion, as it did under 
the Sherman Act, at market price and coined it, it would 
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itself, instead of the individual, make this large differ- 
ence. In either case immense amounts of silver would 
be offered for coinage. So far as this would make an 
additional market or use forsilver it would tend to raise 
the price of it somewhat ; but the appreciation would cer- 
tainly not cover the present difference between gold and 
silver, 

What would be the effect of the coinage of vast quan- 
tities of silver dollars? The first effect would be the 
sudden disappearance of gold. The second effect would 
be to fill private safes, or treasury vaults with silver 
dollars. People cannot carry aboutin their pockets 
large amounts of silver. One hundred dollars of it would 
make a dead weight of more than eight troy pounds, and 
people would simply not be burdened with it. They 
would demand as a relief that silver certificates, or some 
form of paper money, should be issued for this coin, 
which would lie in the vaults of the Treasury ; and Mr. 
Warner’s argument that you cannot force upon the peo- 
ple any kind of money which is not convenient and 
which they are not willing to use would be forcibly illus- 
trated. For thisand very many other reasons, which we 
cannot here enumerate, those of our financiers who have 
most carefully studied the subject agree that the propo- 
sition of the free silver advocates is a dangerous one. 

There is another class of men known as international 
bimetallists, who believe that silver and gold can, under 
certain circumstances, be used as a double standard ; but 
they admit that this cannot be done unless the leading 
nations of the world form a compact to use silver ata 
certain ratio. Gen. Francis A. Walker presents very 
cogently the advantages which would result from such 
a compact. But the possibility of an international agree- 
ment seems so remote to many that they say that this 
proposition is practically of no value. President An- 
drews gives reasons for believing that it is not so improb- 
able as many believe. 

We have endeavored to give to our readers such a dis- 
cussion of the main points or the subject as would en- 
able them to form their own independent conclusions. 
The articles are of a practical character, dealing as 
little with theories as possible, and presenting the points 
to be kept in view with sufficient clearness for the 

comprehension of everybody. We advise our readers to 
study the whole series with great care. While free 
silver coinage seems to have lost ground very rapidly in 
the last three months, it is by no means a dead issue. It 
will bein the coming campaign, and may be a burning 
question in the Presidential contest next year. Every 
citizen who desires that the finances of his country shall 
be on asound basis, and that its money shall be equal to 
the best in the world, ought to use this opportunity to 
acquire a fair knowledge of the elements of the problem. 
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THE EPISCOPAL AND CONGREGATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 








THIS month two of our important Christian denomina- 
tions, the Protestant Episcopal and the Congregational, 
hold their triennial national meetings, the former 
in Minneapolis and the latter in Syracuse. They are 
two of the oldest Protestant denominations in the 
United States, the one beginning its history at James- 
town in 1608, and the other in Plymouth in 1620. Only 
the Datch Reformed Church can claim a similar Ameri- 
can antiquity. 

These two denominations, beginning with the begin- 
ning of our colonial history, and representing the ex- 
tremes of social status and of the theory of government, 
approach the end of their third century with almost 
equal numerical strength. They have not maintained 
their primacy in hold of the American people, but have 
yielded it to the Methodists and Baptists, the former 
with an Episcopal, the latter with a Congregational pol- 
ity. The Protestant Episcopal Church suffered severely 
in the North by the Revolutionary War, and only within 
the last half-century has begun its splendid growth in 
our cities, where it possesses great strength and wealth. 
The Congregationalists have yet their chief strength in 
New England, thoeven there they have lost much to the 
Methodists and Baptists; and they voluntarily yielded 
more than half their strength west of New England to 
build up Presbyterianism, which, then taking the larger 
field, has gained the larger strength. The glory of Con- 
gregationalism has not been in its numbers, but in its 
precedence in education. 

The Protestant Episcopal General Convention has 
before it, at its present session, one important work, that 
of amending, adopting or rejecting the new constitution 
drawn up by acommittee appointed for the purpose. 
The session of three years ago was spent in enriching the 
Prayer Book, and the stringency of government of the 
Church requires matters of liturgy or order to occupy 
a great deal of time, and prolong the sessions of the 
Convention over three weeks. Toe proposed Consti- 
tution is more elaborate than the old, and provides for 
provinces and a Primus, and in many ways has called 
out the criticisms of the parties in the Church. We 
may be very sure it will not be adopted by this conven- 
tion; the amendments of the Prayer Book took three 
conventions, we believe. No other business of special 
importance is likely to come before the body, unless the 
seminaries which are charged with graduating students 
unsound ia theolozy may be attacked by the Southern 
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Evangelicals and the Northern Ritualists. There is cer- 
tainly an anxiety lest the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity 
may be endangered in their instruction. 

The Congregational National Council has no authority 
and can give no commands to its churches. Its session 
may, accordingly, last for less than a week. Its work 
will be almost wholly along the two lines of the 
progress of evangelization and the progress of 
Christian unity. The question will come up of the 
admission of certain delegates from Alabama, who are 
charged with unwillingness to fellowship their colored 
brethren, but who deny the charge. The denomination 
will not consciously go back on its record. The straits 
of the mission boards will receive abundant attention, 
and earnest words will be said to strengthen the three 
great societies which are laboring under the burden of 
debt, and to stimulate the meeting of the American 
Board the week after in Brooklyn. The. proposals for 
closer union, either organic or federative, with other de- 
nominations will have careful attention, and some prog- 
ress will probably be made toward an end greatly de- 
sired. 

Both the Protestant Episcopal General Convention and 
the Congregational National Council meet triennially and 
the same year. Nine years ago both met in Chicago, and 
a proposition made by Phillips Brooks that the Conven- 
tion send greetings to the Council was defeated ; this 
year the Convention at Minneapolis has, by an over- 
whelming vote, sent its Christian salutations to a Meth- 
odist annual conference meeting in the same city. In 
nive years there bas been a marked progress in the prac- 
tice, if not the principles of Christian comity, Unfor- 
tunately, the proposals for union formulated by the 
House of Bishops at Chicago, and since adopted by 
the Lambeth Council, have, during this last year, 
been practically withdrawn, or rejected ; but that is not 
the end. 


THE TWO COWARDLY STATES. 


THEY are South Carolina and Florida. They are both 
afraid of the Negro, educated or uneducated. 

The chief proposition to come before the South Caro- 
lina Constitutional Convention, that for which it was 
called together, bas been presented in the form of the 
article on suffrage. It provides that none can vote who 
have not resided in the State two years and in the county 
one year and in the election district four months, and 
who have not paid a poll tax six months before the 
election, an exception being made of pastors of churches. 
Registration is to take place once in ten years, and the 
person applying must be able to read and write any sec- 
tion of the Constitution, or show that he has paid the 
previous year taxes on three hundred dollars’ worth of 
property in the State. At the first registration, how- 
ever, the voter may be registered if he can explaina 
clause in the Constitution when read to him by the regis- 
tration officer, and he may remain a voter for life. 
It will be seen that this is the Mississippi system over 
again, with the exception that the ability to write as well 
as toread is required. The registrars being the judges 
whether the applicant can write well enough to be ad- 
mitted to suffrage, and, for the first election and up to 
January 1st, 1898, whether the applicant understands a 
section read to him, they can easily enough select an 
easy section for the most illiterate white man and admit 
him, and select a long and difficult section for a colored 
man and refuse to admit him; and it is the confessed 
purpose of this Constitution to admit every white man 
and to exclude as many colored men as possible. It is 
further the purpose, and we doubt not that it will be 
provided for by other sections not yet adopted, to provide 
so far as possible that only the taxes paid by colored peo- 
ple shall go to colored schools, so as to limit education of 
the colored people as much as possible and to prevent 
them from qualifying by keeping them in illiteracy. 

We have received word from Fiorida that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in that unfortunate and 
misguided State will construe the new school law, which 
he was instrumental in having passed by the Legislature, 
a3 not only forbidding white and colored pupils to be 
taught or boarded in the same building, but also as for- 
bidding any white teachers to live or eat in a boarding 
house in which colored pupils take their meals. Itis not 
certain but that the law may be so construed. Superin- 
tendent Sheats meant that it should be as bad as possible, 
and he may be depended upon to enforce it as stringently 
as can bedone. What he wants is not only to prevent 
any possible education of white and colored students in 
in the same institution, but also to prevent any white 
teachers from instructing colored pupils in any school 
public or private. Indeed, this prohibition he proposed 
to put definitely into the law; but that was a little too 
much for the Legislature. Now the boarding schools 
in Florida conducted by the Awerican Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Methedist Southern Ejucation Society 
bave white teachers, and some of those teachers live 
in the boarding houses and take their meals there. The 
Matronps who teach cooking bave to be there, and to 
forbid them is practically to break up the school, which 
is, as we have said, what was desired. 

This brings before the missionary societies a most dif- 
ficult and troublesome problem. They are obliged to test 
the constitutionality of the law and find out whether, if 
they teach their own children or the children of a poor 
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white neighbor in the same school, or if they board in the 
boarding house, they are liableto be imprisoned for from 
three to six months ina county jail, the horrible charac- 
ter of which can hardly be imagined by those who have 
been brought up in a State whose penal institutions are 
civilized. The American Missionary Association has 
found it necessary to direct the opening of its school in 
Orange Park to be delayed until it can find out what 
arrangements can be made for testing thelaw. Authori- 
ties seem to differ as to whether its provisions contra- 
dict the Constitution of the United States, but it would 
be wrong not to test it at any rate. The animus 
toward the education of the Negro in Florida can be seen 
from the fact that in the late examination of teachers at 
Orlando, not one of seventeen colored applicants for the 
position of school-teacher parsed the stringent examina- 
tion imposed. That was for the public schools, and 
that isone way of breaking them down, Other methods, 
such as those we have spoken of, are applied most tyran- 
nically to private schools, We wish that The Florida 
Citizen would take up this matter as vigorously as it did 
the proposed establishment of the Louisiana Lottery 
headquarters in Florida. 


-~ 


“MR. CLEVELAND AND A THIRD TERM. 








SOME prominent Democrats are on record as favoring 
a third term for President Cleveland. Senator Gray, of 
Delaware, is one of them, and much weight is given his 
words because of his close intimacy with Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

The only question of immediate importance is whether 
the Democrats will make him their nominee for a third 
term and for the fourth time. Senator Gray says he is 
‘*the logical candidate of the party next year.” What 
he means, we suppose, is that the circumstances of the 
times, the condition of the Demccratic Party and the 
record of Mr. Cleveland combine to point to him 
rather than to Secretary Carlisle, Senator Hill, Ex- 
Congris3man Morrison, cr any other possible candi- 
date, as the man the exigency demands as the Demo- 
cratic standard bearer in 1896. 

The Democratic Convention may see the case as Sera- 
tor Gray puts it, and make Mr. Cleveland its nominee ; 
but there is one thing the party cannot do, and that is 
make him President. The people will settle that ques- 
tion at the polls. They will decide whether they want 
the present incumbent to serve another term. The un- 
written law that no man shuuld have more than two 
terms in the Presidency was not violated for so excep- 
tional a hero as General Grant ; is it likely to be for Mr. 
Cleveland? The cry in 1880, ** Nothird term,” fright- 
ened some and decided many. Absurd arguments were 
drawn from it which could have weight with no sensi- 
ble mar. What gave it force against General Grant was 
chiefly the feeling that there had been enough of * mili- 
tarism,” and that a trained statesman should be at the 
head of the Federal Government. So far as the princi- 
ple is concerned, we can conceive of cases where a third 
term might be very desirable. But the first exception 
in the history of our Government is not likely to be made 
until we have a President whose second term ends ina 
blaze of glory, who commands the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the people, and who stands as the pre-eminent 
representative of some great principle which the nation 
desires to vindicate. 

Has Mr. Cleveland’s second administration been bril- 
liantly successful? Far from it. Few deny that it has 
been singularly unfortunate. The country was plunged 
lnto trouble almost as soon as he came into office. In- 
dustries were wrecked, business prostrated, and our 
national finaaces fell into a deplorable state. An enor- 
mous increase in the National debt, an odious and un- 
constitutional Income Tax measure, the colossal blun- 
der known as the Cleveland Hawaiian policy, and a dis- 
astrous tariff revision stand against Mr, Cleveland and 
his party. If it be said that the tariff measure was not 
what he wanted, the reply is, what he wanted was less 
protection, and if Congress had adopted his ideas in full, 
there would have been even less revenue than now, and 
therefore a larger deficit. 

Since the illustrious Washington would not take a 
third term, since his eminent successors did not ask for 
a third term, and since the popular hero, Grant, could 
not get the nomination for a third term, will the Dem- 
ocratic Party ask more for Mr. Cleveland than Washing- 
ton would take, or Grant could get? We do not believe 
it. It would be far wiser to let him retire to private 
life upon the remarkable record lie has already made 
since he became Mayor of Buffalo. 

The Republican Party had regard enough for General 
Grant not to lead him to defeat. The Democratic 
Party ougat to give equal cousideration to its eminent 
leader. 


_ 
- 





....Here is a boon indeed for poor churches. We learn 
from The Catholic (not Roman) Champion that poor par- 
ishes aud mission churches can get a full set of eucharistic 
vestments, chasuble, stole, burse, maniple, veil and all the 
rest, in twenty pieces, and ‘* correct’”’ color and shape, with 
orphreys and crosses of braid, in the four colors, white, 
red, green and violet, for thirty-eight dollars. But here 
one thing gives us pause. We understand that green is not 
a correct eucharistic color. To have the color wrong might 
vitiate the whole function. 
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THE RIOT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IT is the expected that has happened. A riot has oc- 
curred in Constantinople itself, directly under the eyes 
of the foreign ambassadors, and three or four Turks 
have been killed, and as many hundred Armenians are 
dead or missing, and business is interrupted, and men, 
women and children are crowding the Armenian churches, 
and the garden of the British Ambassador. 

The Huntchagist Armenians on the one hand, and the 
Moslem softas on the other, have for a long time been 
spoiling for a fight. The Armenians have been goaded 
to exasperation by the long delays connected with the 
effort to institute reforms in the Empire. They have 
said repeatedly that there was no hope until such a dis- 
turbance was raised that the Powers would be compelled 
to intervene. So also the sofias have been stirred more 
than usually by the talk of partition of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and the loss of Ottoman prestige. The bitter de- 
nunciation by Mr. Gladstone, and the even more signifi- 
cant threat of Lord Salisbury, have been well understood 
throughout the Turkish Empire, and have given force 
to the claim set forth by the Ulema that the present 
course was sure to end in disaster; that if Ottoman 
glory was to be restored, Ottoman methods must be re- 
sumed, 

The immediate occasion of the disturbance was simple. 
A petition to the Sultan is recognized by all as within 
the right of every citizen. The appearance, however, of 
a large number of armed Armenians bearing the petition 
was distinctly revolutionary in its aspect, and, tho 
promptly met by the police, proved too much for the ex- 
cited Moslem imagination, and rumors spread rapidly 
through the city which called out the Turkish students. 
Once out they cared little where they went or what they 
did. The police were inefficient, and for a time there was 
a veritable reign of terror. The Government recognizing 
the gravity of thesituation has called out its military, and 
compelled both students and Armenians to keep the 
peace. More significant than anything else, however, is 
the appointment of Kiamil Pasha as Grand Vizier. He 
is by far the ablest statesman in Turkey. His predeces- 
sor, Said Pasha, was a politician pure and simple. Kia- 
mil is a friend of England ; Said a tool of Russia. When 
the former was in office the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity such as it has not had any time for half a cen- 
tury and more, Whether he will be strong enough to 
stay the influerces now at work remains to be seen, es- 
pecially if Said remains as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

But most important is the action taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the powers, who have sent a collective 
note to the Porte, and put their guard-ships where they 
can protect foreigners. Sir Philip Currie, the British 
Representative, demands that arrests shall cease and 
amnesty be given to those arrested. He also peremptorily 
requires a public proclamation, accepting the deraands 
of the powers, and tells the Porte that the accession of 
the Earlof Salisbury implies no change in the attitude of 
Great Britain. This is welcome news and disposes cf dis- 
quieting rumors. 


Editorial Votes. 
WE give more than ten pages this week to aseries of 
articles on the silver question. 





The purpose we have in 
view in printing these articles is to furnish to those readers 
who are not trained financiers the materials for a conclu- 
sion as to whether free silver coinage is desirable or unde- 
sirable for the United States. Secretary Morton shows 
what would be the result of free silver coinage on the 
farmer and laborer; Mr. Muhleman describes the kinds of 
money we have in use, and the changes in the coin laws ; 
Mr. Warner gives the argument for the gold standard ; 
President St. John presents reasons for the use of both 
silver and gold in the United States independently of other 
nations; Gen. Francis A. Waiker furnishes a succinct 
statement of the arguments for a bimetallic standard 
throughout the world; President Andrews states the prob- 
ability of an international agreement ; President Roberts 
indicates what would be the effect of free coinage on our 
monetary system; Mr. Horr, one of the editors of the New 
York Tribune, gives a succinct and valuable history of the 
Act of 1873; Mr. Powers shows the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the use of silver as money, and Senator Morrill 
presents some strong considerations against free silver. 
Besides these articles James K. Reeve continues his de- 
scription of the Atlanta Exposition: Dr. George G. Groff 
tells how to conquer the enemies of the honeybee, and 
L. J. Vance and Dice McLaren provide agricultural notes. 
A report is provided of the opening sessions of the Prot 
estant Episcopal General Convention, by an able corre- 
spondent, and of the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Association by the Rev. S. P. Spreng. The bitter cry of 
the Armenians gives occasion for two poems, oue by Miss 
Hetta L. H. Ward, and the other by Allen E. Cross; other 
poems are by Francis L. Rowland and E.S. Carter; and 
there are stories by Helen Evertson Smith and Mabel 
Gifford. 





.--eColonel Breckinridge does not keep his resolution 
and promise to keep out of politics. Kentucky should not 
forget his disgraceful record. 
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BisHop CoxE possesses the age and the eloquence which 
made it proper that he should preach the opening sermon 
before the Episcopal General Convention at Minneapolis. 
He always hassom¢thing interesting, and often something 
startling tosay. In this sermon he paid his attention to the 
evils which result from the failure of the Christian Church 
in this country to present a united front to all the powers 
of evil. He says: 


“ The last daysseem to havecome and ‘the perilous times’ are 
upon us. The Apostle’s terrible portraiture of final apostacy is 
paralleled by what comes to us in journals, as every day’s report. 
Shameless nudity in bathing, and semi-nudity in evening attire, 
with lascivious dances, long banished by Christian decorum from 
social life, are flagrantly characteristic of American manners. 
Suicides, murders, outrages too awful to be named; scandalous 
marriages; husbands and wives slaying one another, or seeking 
divorces, which even heathen lawgivers would not tolerate ; the 
decay of family ties beginning with * disobedience to parents,’ 
and the loss of ‘natural affection’; all this leading to scorn of 


law ; contempt for magistrates; lawless revenges, and cruel ret- - 


ributions; the decay of conscience in public men ; the corrup- 
tion of whole legislatures ; Socialistic anarchy and threats of a 
warfare, upon society, with torch and dynamite, and with 
nameless inventions, the product of our boasted science; such are 
the staple of journalism of which the constant ‘ evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,’ or aggravate what is already bad. 
Worse than all, in some respects, is the chronic cowardice which 
has settled upon men who should be watchmen to discover and 
martyrs to perform.” 


And yet he says, ‘‘Iam not a pessimist.” This sounds 
very much like pessimism. His list sounds like Milton’s 
or Gray’s catalog of human diseases. We deny that 
these things are characteristic. Some of them come to 
the knowledge of experts in unusual crime. If he had 
been familiar with modern literature he might have left 
out his reference to an abomination of the Chicago Expo- 
sition Midway Plaisance, and put in its place a mention of 
the shocking character of the society novels that have 
broken even into our better magazines. Nevertheless, all 
these divorces, murders, suicides and these socialistic 
threats are the exceptions, not the rule of public and pri- 
vate life. a) 

WE are asked by The Catholic Review why we ‘con- 
ceal”’ from our readers the fact that the public schools of 
Manitoba are Protestant and not non-sectarian. We are 
not aware that we have concealed anything. As we under- 
stand the law, it provides that the religious exercises to be 
used shall be selected by the Advisory Board of Education 
of the Province, where Catholics have theright tosit; that 
trustees of echools may use any or none of these exercises ; 
that if used they must be used at the close of school, and that 
if parents of scholars object to their children being present 
at the exercises their objection must be respected. The Re- 
view quotes the author of the law, Mr. Martin, as holding 
that the paragraph concerning these exercises is unjust to 
Roman Catholics. How the law is unjust to Catholics he 
does not explain. The quotation makes it clear that Mr. 
Martin is opposed to having any religious exercises what- 
ever. If they have the right toa voice in selecting them, 
and may as parents withhold their children from partici- 
pating in them, they are certainly not without remedy. 
Have the Catholic members of the Advisory Board pro- 
tested against the selection made? Are there no Catholics 
on the Board? If not, why not ? 


TEN days ago the outlook for another combination 
against Tammany in New York City was dark indeed. 
The younger element in the Convention of Good Govern- 
ment Clubs insisted, against the protest of the older mem- 
bers, including such men as Wheeler H. Peckham and Ev- 
erett P. Wheeler, on proceeding to put a ticket in the field 
without reference to other anti-Tammany bodies. Those 
who would have supported this ticket were not a very nu- 
merous body of voters; and if calmer and wiser men had not 
come to the rescue we should have had several tickets in the 
field, and the prospects of Tammany would have been ex- 
cellent. The Chamber of Commerce, seeing the imminent 
danger of divided counsels, called a meeting, and appointed 
a committee of fifty to confer with representatives of other 
anti-Tammany bodies to secure, if possible, a union of 
forces in the coming election. The Republican Convention 
was induced to postpone action on a ticket until Monday 
night of this week ; and it is hoped that before the end of 
the present week a ticket will be in the field representing 
all the elements of opposition to Tammany. It is perfectly 
clear that it is not possible to win with what are called 
straight tickets; and to give Tammany the encouragement 
of victory this fall would be a great discouragement to the 
reform movement. 


WE received the following, from Dr. Boardman, too late 
to be printed with the other articles on the silver ques- 
tion: 

The American gold dollar is our standard unit of value, our 
shekel of the sanctuary, according to which all our estimations 
are to be made (Lev. 27: 25). Government declares the gold dol- 
lar to be worth one hundred cents; and Government tells a 
truth; for this is the real worth of the gold dollar—** Gold being 
the international weighmaster.” Government declares the 
Bland dollar to be also worth one hundred cents; and Govern- 
ment te!ls what is not true; for the Bland dollar (according to 
the latest quotation I have in hand) is worth only forty-six cents 
and thirty-one hundredths. For it is important to note that 
the silver dollar differs from tne paper dollar chiefly in this 
respect: While the paper dollar is simply a piece of paper on 
which Government h v printed a promise to pay, the silver dol- 
lar has, in addition to the Government stamp, a fluctuating me- 
tallic value of its own: in fact, it is just because silver, like gold, 
has its own metallic value that the duel of bimetallism and 
monometallism is being fought. Now when Government de- 
crees that a silver coin worth 46.31 cents shall be—so to speak 
—qualitatively equivalent in unlimited amounts to the standard 

dollar or a gold coin worth 100 cents, Government does as ab- 
surd and impossible a thing, morally speaking, as it would were 
it to decree that three pecks of wheat shall be quantitatively 
equivalent to four pecks ora bushel. In brief, Government, in 
coining the Bland dollar, virtually proclaims this astonishing 
acitamosica eqastina: £i.5L mld). Lt is arseleassof tha for. 
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bidden “ divers weights,” where, if I may so say, 12 ounces troy 
are, as it were, forced to balance 16 ounces avoirdupois. Indeed, 
I am not sure but that the recent alarming export of gold is an 
illustration of Graham's famous law of depreciation, namely, 
** Bad money will drive out good”; our silver dollar has been 
driving out our gold. 

What our American people needs is to have the shekel of the 
sanctuary or the moral scales set up in our Capitol. If Congress 
would ad 1 some grains of a scruple to our silver dollar Congress 
itself would not be so unscrupulous. Then the legend, “‘ In God 
we trust” (for the balance of 53.69 cents), would not be quite so 
sanctimonious. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 5th, 1895. 


THE effects of the Wilson Tariff Act on the finances of 
the United States are known to everybody. It cut down 
our revenue to so low a point that we have added millions 
upon millions to our National Debt. Accounts were nearly 
evenly balanced for September ; but large payments are to 
be made this month, and it is expected that by November 
1st the balance, for the fiscal year beginning July ist, will 
be $20,000,000 on the wrong side. Some of the other results 
of the new tariff may not be so widely known. As the 
period of depression passes, it stimulates imports, particu- 
larly of those productions and manufactures which were 
most severely reduced. Take wool and woolens for exam- 
ple. Our legislators at Washington made wool free and 
cut the rate on woolens with an unsparing hand. The im- 
portation of wool for the first seven months of the present 
year amount in value to $19,063,000. This is nearly five 
times as much as was imported during the whole of 1894, 
and is greater by nearly $7,000,000 than the largest im- 
portation in any single year since 1889. In woolen manu- 
factures, the importation for the seven months of 1895 
amount to $34,195,000 as against $9,578,000 in 1894, $22,327,000 
in 1893, and $20,758,000 in 1892. What do these vastly in- 
creased importations of wool and woolens mean? In the 
first place it means great injury to our sheep industry. 
The tables of the’statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment show that there has been an enormous decrease in 
the number of sheep. In 1891 there were 47,273,553 ; in 1894, 
45,048,017; in 1895, 42,204,064. Here is a decrease in two 
years of over 5,000,000, or 104¢ per cent., and the loss in 
value was over 38 per cent. That this is not due in any 
considerable degree to other causes is made plain by the 
reports for cows, oxen and other cattle. Moreover, sta- 
tistics show that a similar result followed legislation un- 
favorable to wool in 1883. As to the effect of the large 
importations of woolens on our woolen manufactures, 
much testimony has been given in the past week or two. 
The New York Sun has interviewed a number of manu- 
facturers and merchants in woolen goods, and it says: 
“They all bore testimony to the disastrous effects of the 
new Tariff.” 


SomE of our other States can learn a lesson in education 
from a very successful experiment carried on for a year or 
two in New York. This State has made an appropriation 
of some $40,000 for illustrated lecturesin the public schools. 
Prof. A. S. Bickmore, of the Museum of Natural History, 
isin charge. He prepares a series of lectures on geography, 
as taught in the modern way, with the stereopticon, and 
delivers them before the teachers of this city and superin- 
tendents from other cities. These lectures are manifolded, 
and are repeated before all the scholars in the principal 
cities of the State. Usually the superintendent delivers 
them as a part of his duties, and of course they are ex- 
tremely attractive, and they give the pupils aclear and 
broad view of the subjects discussed, such as they could get 
in no other way. In no other subject has there been a 
greater development than in the teaching of geography, 
and the demonstration of its relation to other natural 
sciences. It is particularly fitting that the Museum of 
Natural History should have charge of this work of popu- 
larizing knowledge ; and we are pleased to learn that some 
of our otber most wide-awake States are preparing to follow 
the example of New York. 


AN interesting experiment in Negro development, under 
Southern auspices, has just come to grief in Texas. A 
short while after the “ local option ”’ election, in which the 
friends and advocates of temperance and good government 
went down in inglorious defeat before the saloon keepers 
and their allies, when the executive committee of the Pro- 
hibitionists saddled the cause of defeat on the Negroes’ 
shoulders, a few generous-hearted men in Paris, Tex., 
thought it would be much better to make some kind of 
effort to elevate the Negro, than to grieve about what was 
already done. So the idea of a manual training school 
was advanced by two gentlemen, one of whom isa stanch 
Southerner, who for a long time had the reputation of be- 
lieving and openly advocating the theory that the Negro 
has no soul; the other was a minister of Southern birth. 
They found a third man who was a printer and owned an 
outfit. They talked with him, and he, needing work, was 
evidently smitten with the idea. They then sought a con- 
ference with a few representativecolored men. These three 
met three representative colored men, and it was agreed to 
start a paper called The Helping Hand. The whites were 
to have a part of the paper, and the colored a part—a quar- 
ter ora half as they might desire—with a eolored editor. 
The paper went through eight issues. The whites inter- 
ested init found the pressure too great for them. The 
white editor while in attendance at a Baptist Convention 
was in some cases refused the courtesy of a Christian in- 
troduction, because he was in the newspaper business with 
a “nigger.” A banker was asked to subscribe, but re- 
fused, saying there was too much “nigger” about 
that paper for him. The merchants generally refused to 
advertise in it, and the paper was suspended. The origina- 
tor of the idea candidly confessed: ‘‘I was born in the 
South, held slaves in the South, have lived in the South 
all my life; but the prejudice among the white people 
against the Negroes is greater thanI thought.” This illus. 
trates the necessity of having benevolent work for the 
Negroes in the South under a Northern direction which 
will not be affected by local sentiment. 
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“nN 1870 the British Post-Office Department, thanks to the 
will of Mr. Gladstone, took control of the telegraph service 
of the United Kingdom, paying a good fair price to the 
telegraph companies. Since 1870 the number of private 
messages has increased from seven millions to seventy 
millions, and the number of words of press dispatches from 
twenty-two millions to six hundred millions, the one in- 
creasing tenfold and the other thirtyfold. In 1870 tele- 
graph service was provided only where it would pay, and 
many places had none. Nowit is offered everywhere, and 
the rates have been greatly reduced. The United States 
Consul at Southampton thus reports the success of the 
postal telegraph, which the English people would never 
for a moment think of resigning again to private control : 

The service is performed with the most perfect punctuality. 
{t is calculated that the average time employed to-day in the 
transmission of a telegram between two commercial cities in 
England varies from seven to nine minutes, while in 1870 (under 
private ownership) two or three hours were necessary. The rate 
of one cent a word includes delivery within the postal limits of 
any town or within one mile of the post office in the country. 
Beyond that limit the charge is 12 cents per mile for delivery of 
@ messag>. The telegraph being operated as a constituent part 
of the postal service it is not possible to state how much profit the 
Government receives from it, but the English Government does 
not consider that it should be treated as a source of revenue. It 
regards it a means of information and education for the masses 
and gives facilities of all kinds for its extension in all direc- 
tions.” 
According to Judge Walter Clark, who writes on this sub- 
ject in The Arena, the average telegraph rate per mes- 
sage inthis country is thirty one cents. Ourcountry is a 
much larger one than Great Britain and more sparsely 
settled, but the Government could do the work at half 
this price and make a profit. President Harrison and 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker urged that Congress 
should give power to our Post-Office Department to acquire 
the telegraphs: but the companies were too strong and the 
public too inert to allow it to be done, and we have heard 
nothing of it since. 





...-One of the important subjects for action of the Epis- 
copal General Convention at its present session is that of 
correspondence with the Presbyterian Church on unity. 
The Episcopal Commission announced in June last that 
they would report the correspondence and would say that 
the letters from the Presbyterian brethren convey an 
expression of views “equivalent to a desire on their part to 
suspend negotiations for the present.’’ This refers to the 
question of mutual recognition and ministerial reciprocity, 
raised by the Presbyterian Committee. The Episcopal 
Commission declared that they could not deal with that 
matter, but would report it to their General Convention. 
We do not understand that the Presbyterian Committee 
desires the correspondence to cease. At least that was not 
the expressed wish of the General Assembly. But from 
the beginning, some eight years ago, the Presbyterian 
Assembly and committee have kept the matter of minis- 
terial reciprocity in view, as indispensable to a final agree- 
ment for unity. Ifthe General Convention should give its 
commission authority to discuss the matter, correspond- 
ence could doubtless be resumed at once. It depends on 
what is done at Minneapolis. 


....-Clergymen as well as politicians have much to com- 
plain of from the inaccurate accounts of their addresses 
that are put into the papers by careless reporters. Secre- 
tary Brown of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
in a letter to the press denies that he ever said or thought 
that it was time to consider the question of the withdrawal 
of missions from Japan, and that he was entirely misun- 
derstood. Weare glad to record this correction, because 
we were surprised at the words credited tohim. Bishop 
Nelson, of Georgia, is another man who, we presume, will 
have something tosay. The dispatches from the Episco- 
pal Convention report him as saying that ‘the Episcopal 
Church is the only one making an advance in the moral 
condition of the people of the South.” This is a statement 
which on the face of it is so evidently untrue that we may 
say it is impossible that Bishop Nelson could have said 
anything of the sort. 

....The same South Carolina Constitutional Convention 
which is devoting its main strength to the disfranchise- 
ment and subjection of the Negroes is pharisaically pious 
when it comes to the matter of divorce. It declares that it 
will allow no divorce, not even for the gravest offense ; and 
the eloquence that was expended on the exposition of the 
Bible on this subject was of the most effusive and charac- 
teristic variety and would have supplied a dozen camp 
meetings. Every other State in the Union allows divorce 
for one cause or another, but South Carolina maintains its 
proud pre-eminence. For desertion, for cruelty, for adul- 
tery, for no offense imaginable will she allow the marriage 
bond to be broken. This has the guise of great righteous- 
ness, but is outrageous cruelty. 


....In an admirable articlein The Outlook, Prof. George 
P, Fisher speaks of the danger to Christian believers in 
Japan, who attempt to create a composite religion out of 
Christianity and Buddhism or some other faith or cult. 
The article appears to be addressed to the Church in Japan, 
and tells it that Christianity means redemption, and 
that Christ is the one deliverer, exalted above the rank of 
a mere teacher or prophet. Professor Fisher says that if 
his remarks should fall into the hands of ministers and 
teachers in Japan who have been his pupils, he is sure that 
they at least will acquit him of the ambition to take the 
role of a monitor. We see no reason why he should avoid 
that réle. His experience and his wisdom give him the 
right to take it. 


....Governor Culberson and the good people of Texas 
have wona great triumph over the prize-fighting element. 
The Legislature, in special session, has promptly passed a 
bill giving effect to the Governor’s recommendations, add- 
ing to it an emergency clause, which makes it immediately 
operative; and the brutal exhibition that was planned for 
Dallas, October 3ist, and to which the attention of the 
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roughs of the whole country was drawn, will not come o ff. 
It is now safe to say that there is no other place in the 
United States, except, possibly, in barren Alaska, where 
a public prize fight can take place. We have rid ourselves 
of the reproach which used to belong to us. 


...-That practiced and painstaking poet, Edgar Fawcett, 
has the courage to say : 

“Mr. Burroughs is quite right in calling the sonnet artificial. 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, which are utterly un-Italian, are as 
metrically artistic as any of Petrarch’s. There is, indeed, no 
necessity forthe sonnet atall. Not one poet in five hundred, 
listening to the reading of a so-called sonnet, could tell whether 
a line had been left out, making it thirteen lines long instead of 
fourteen, unless he were forewarned. What he could tell, is 
whether the last two lines rhymed ornot. And if it were fifteen 
lines long, instead of being a quatorzain, he would not (unless 
also forewarned) discover the pleonasm.” 


....On the Jewish Day of Atonement in this city the 
cessation of business almost made a Sunday outof Satur- 
day in some of the principal streets. It was proved possible 
for Jews to keep one Sabbath in the year; and if one why 
not all? The Russian Jews are said to be the most ortho- 
dox of their race, and yet we are informed that the larger 
part of the young Russian Jewish girls work on Saturday, 
for they “have to.” And we are also informed that irre- 
ligion to the extent of atheism is becoming quite common 
among these Jews. It is no wonder that the rabbis say 
that the Sabbath is the root of the Jewish faith. 


....-That saloon keeper in Malone, N. Y., had opportuni- 
ties for evil a shade greater than usually fall to the lot of 
his business, who treasonably removed the iron post mark- 
ing the Canadian boundary line ten feet south, so that the 
line might pass through his saloon. He was willing to an- 
nex ten feet of United States territory to the British do- 
minions if he might only avoid arrest by stepping back a 
foot into the rule of another nation. He has given trouble 
to two departments at Washington, that of State and that 
of Law. 


... No American clergyman could receive warmer con- 
gratulations than those that would have been offered to 
Dr. R. S. Storrs on the occasion of his golden wedding last 
week, had he not kept the knowledge of the occasion from 
all but a few personal friends. His pastorate of the Church 
of the Pilgrims will have concluded its fiftieth year in 1896, 
and he will receive an ovation of honor on the occasion of 
the meeting of the American Board, under his presidency, 
in Brooklyn next week. 


...-The statement that the Hartford or Allegheny or 
some other Seminary “‘last year’’ admitted women to its 
courses of study forthe ministry turns up with persistent 
regularity. Itis often followed with the comment that 
this is the ‘‘ first instance’’ of such action. The truth of 
history requires the amendment, that the Canton Theolog- 
ical Semiuery has been open to women, on the same terms 
as to men, from its foundation in 1858. Miss Olympia 
Brown was graduated in June, 1863. Is there an earlier 
instance ¢ 


....80 much has been said about the Act of 1873 demon- 
etizing silver that we are glad to have so clear a presenta- 
tion of the facts relating to the passage of that act as Mr, 
Horr has furnished in our columns this week. He shows 
that there was no secrecy about the purpose of the act, but 
that it was pending three years, was fully discussed, and 
the determination to drop silver dollars was expressed in 
the report accompanying the bill, and was referred to again 
and again during the long debate. 


...-The Sacred Heart Review wants us to condemn 
feticide as a specially Protestant crime. We do not believe 
it isso, any more than any other forms of murder which 
are equally condemned by all Churches and all law in all 
Christendom. And it wants to know why we, who criticised 
Canadian lotteries, do not condemn the address defending 
euthanasia delivered at the recent Medical Congress. We 
did. 


....A sporting editor bewails the indifference of New 
York society to the race track. He is sure that there 
must be some “dark and hidden reason ’’ behind the in- 

‘difference. Well, society does not patronize the saloons. 
They are resorts for the low and unrefined. So are the 
race tracks. The saloon breeds sots; the race track, gam- 
blers. Society has too much respect for itself to associate 
with either the one or the other. 


....-A good temperance plank is that of the Republican 
State Convention of Massachusetts last week : 

** We believe that the saloon breeds crime and poverty, and is a 
proper subject of legislative and municipal restriction, and that 
laws as increasingly rigid as can be enforced strictly and univer- 
sally are the best hope of progressive temperance.” 


It is straightforward, strong and wise. 


....-The women in Covington, Newport and L2xingten, 
Ky., by a late law are allowed to vote for school officers. It 
was a@ great victory for the women suffragists ; but now 
they are almost ready to give up the privilege because the 
colored women register in greater numbers than the white 
women, about two toone in Lexington. The white women 
should have been more alert to take their rights. 


-.»eThe Catholic Eucharistic Congress, including the 
larger part of the archbishops and bishops in the United 
States, in a resolution adopted last week, denounced the 
Sunday opening of saloons as an evil to be deplored. There 
ought to be some hope that the Catholic vote in this city 
might turn the scale right. 


+... We cannot but thank The Catholic Telegraph for the 
very handsome way in which it speaks of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a model paper. The Telegraph deserves the support 
of its constituency. It shows a progressive enterprise, and 
has an admirable list of contributors. 


--..-Lieutenant Peary says he is ‘done with the North 
Pole.” All methods of reaching it hitherto tried have 
‘proved a failure. Toots says, “‘ Try the trolley.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Heligions Intelligence. 


THE EPISCOPALIANS IN COUNCIL AT MINNE- 
APOLIS, 


THE BEGINNING OF THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION. 





BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


“* THE apostles, elders and brethren came together for to 
consider of a matter.” [tis a description of the General 
Convention of the Protestant EpiscopalChurch. The three 
ecclesiastical estates--the bishops, the clergy and the laity 
are represented in it. 

The General Convention meets once in every three years, 
and is the supreme legislative body of the Church. It is 
related to the diocesan conventions as the Congress of the 
United Statesis related to the several State legislatures. 
Like the Congress, it sits in two houses, the bishops in one 
house and the clerical and lay deputies in the other. No 
action, however, becomes law without the joint consent of 
these two houses. And no action of constitu‘ional magni- 
tude takes effect until it has been passed in one General 
Convention, reported to the conventions of all the dioceses 
in the Charch, and is again passed three years after in the 
succeeding General Convention. Under this arrangement 
hasty and ill-advised legislation is not likely. 

Of the bishops, there are about seventy-five ; and of the 
deputies, more than four hundred. In Minneapolis the bish- 
ops are in session in Kaickerbocker Memorial Hall next to 
Gethsemane Church ; and the Lower House is in the church 
itself. Every bishop has a desk, borrowed for the purpose 
from the legislative chambers of the State of Minnesota. 
The doors are shut behind the prelates, and the outside 
world—save by rumor and confidential whisper—gets only 
their conclusions ; the premises are hid away in unheard 
discussions. 

The deputies, on the other hand, sitin the pews; and 
the clergy among them may well return to their parishes 
when these weeks are over with a new sympathy for their 
congregations. Preaching—the parson sometimes forgets— 
is much easier than listening. Gethsemane Church is not 
large, and galleries have been built in since Sunday around 
three sides, doubling the capacity for sitting, but making 
it next to impossible for the people under the galleries to 
hear. Bishop Coxe’s sermon at the opening service 
stopped short at the gallery edge. Those who sat beneath 
heard a voice, and saw a patriarchal figure in the pulpit, 
but caught hardly more words than Paal’s companions on 
the Damascus road. The cry of ‘‘ Louder” punctuated the 
first sessions, and formal complaints were presented from 
those unfortunate delegations who had been condemned, by 
the impartial casting of a lot, to sit beyond the focus of 
sound. This has since been partly remedied by a crowding 
of the other deputations into less space, and by theaddition 
of aisle chairs. Electric fans, which cause a great wind to 
come out of the four corners—as in the beginning of the 
Book of Job—promise a good motion of air. 

Minneapolis delights its visitors. The broad streets, 
paved with blocks of wood, shaded by young trees, and 
lined with handsome buildings, the stately houses of 
trade, the tall elevators, the swift and convenient tram- 
ways, the comfortable hotels, the general cleanliness in 
spite of the black smoke, and the welcome given by the 
hospitable people, afford a pleasure suchas weary travelers, 
after some days in transit, thoroughly appreciate. The local 
Committee of Arrangements has worked hard and done 

well. Their Bureau of Information, where one is given a 
map of the city and a handbook of its places of chief inter- 
est, is thronged with people asking questions with pro- 
verbial Eastern persistence, and getting the,brisk aaswers 
of the West. There is a post office established in the Knick- 
erbocker Hall. 

Social hospitalities, public and private, attend the ses- 
sions, and give opportunity for the meeting of friends. 
The Bishop of Minnesota, the venerable Dr. Whipple, to- 
gether with the assistant bishop, Dr. Gilbert, received the 
members of the Convention on Thursday evening, in the 
spacious and beautiful parlors and corridors of; the West 
Hotel. The Mayor of St. Paul, together with the Chamher 
of Commerce of that city, has asked the Conveation to take 
a drive on the afternoon of Thursday, the 10th, about the 
streets and suburbs of the town. The mayor of the neigh- 
boring city of Faribault, in which the cathedral of this 
diocese is situated, and several Church‘schools, are estab- 
lished, has joined the two bishops in a like hospitality ; 
and a special train is to convey the Convention to that 
place on the morniog of Saturday, the 12th. Dinners 
luncheons, garden parties and reunions are in progress 
without number. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions is in 
session here these days, and has just:reported a great offer- 
ing of nearly $60,000, gathered by its members during the 
past three years for the missionary work of !the ?Church. 
The women are addressed by nfissionary bishops. The 
American Church Sunday-school Institute, the Church 
Unity Society, and the Church Social Union—an associa- 
tion for the study of economic problems—are to hold meet- 
ing during these three weeks. Tbe General Convention is 
thus not only a body for the transaction of canonical busi- 
ness, but a center about which gather many kindred inter- 
ests. 

The session began with the opening service on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, October 3d. Admission to the church 

was by ticket, many places being reserved for deputies; 
and both the church itself and the streets in the neighbor- 
hood were thronged with people. The bishops entered in 
stately procession. ‘‘Forward, be our watchword,’’ sang 
the vested choir boys; and with this significant utterance, 
the cross held high before them, the vast congregation 
standing to greet them, the bishops took their places in the 
church, and with prayer and praise and sacrament the 
Convention began. 

Deputies of long standing note many and significant 
changes year by year in the Convention service. This year 
the vestments of the prelates were more varied than ever. 
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They wore mortar beards andjskull caps and miters and 
berrettas, as it pleased them. Some were attired in sober 
black and white ; others were in purple, while respiendent 
hoods, of all the colors of the rainbow, denoting academic 
degrees, hung gorgeously behind their backs. Within the 
church was an altar, vested in white, with cross and blaz- 
ing candles. During the service those who would—and 
they were not few—srossed themselves at certain seasons, 
Others stood with heads erect while their neighbors bowed, 
and some looked curiously at adornments with which they 
were not familiar. 

Whereof there are two meanings: first, that the service 
of the Episcopal Church is gradually growing in the direc- 
tion of richer ritual and emphasis on phylacteries and 
colors; and second, that most of its members are glad to 
have it so, and, even when they personally prefer simplic- 
ity, are not disposed to dispute the taste of their neighbors. 
The doctrinal meanings which once attached to lights 
and vestments, to choirs and crosses are not now sug- 
gested as they were, Those things are ceasing to be Party 
badges. Decency and appreciation of beauty are no longer 
signs of any particular sort of Churchmanship. And sen- 
sible people are pretty generally agreed that what the 
parson wears and how he wears it, and with what kind of 
furniture the chancel of the church is set, are questions 
scarcely worth discussion. 

Bishop Coxe preached the sermon. To many of the 
congregation it came but as a far-away murmur, with lit- 
tle intelligible in it. And they envied those who were 
close enough to hear. Occasional phrases came out dis- 
tinctly when the preacher raised his voice, and suggested 
trains of thought to be followed out until another sen- 
tence penetrated beneath the galleries. The text was the 
statement that the disciples were called Christians first in 
Autioch. “From Antioch to Minneapolis,” cried the 
preacher. And then we heard no more for ten minutes, 
during which we reflected on that theme. Indeed, a far 
cry, and a progress and a change worth thinking about. 
Presently, the name of “ Priscilla” is heard joined to 
Aquila’s, the two recalled as persons from whom a great 
man learned great lessons. And we wondered what the 
preacher was saying s) confidentially to the congregation 
at his feet, and what part our new Priscilla, with her 
new teachings, might possibly be playing init. Finally, it 
became evident that the preacher had turned from our 
present problems and was addressing himself, as he is 
wont, to that foreign potentate, the Pope of Rome, 
against whom he has directed manya judicious anathema. 
The Creed of Trent, he declares, so that we can all hear 
him, is a novel creed, manufactured by a spurious council. 
To call it Catholic is a mere vulgar misnomer. It is the 

product of a “ lawless conventicle of Italians”; and thus, 
after much of this, and a warm eulogy of St. Ignatius, of 
Antioch, the sermon comes to an end, being an hour and 
eleven minutes long. 

Nobody, however, wished it to be shorter. We were quite 
content to stay and look at the venerable preacher, whose 
face is like the face of an apostle. We knew, too, that we 
would be able on the morrow to study the sermon at our 
leisure, since the preacher read it from his printer’s proofs. 
Thus read, the sermon was found to be kindly and catholic 
ian its spirit, asserting with pardonable confidence and 
pride the similarity and identity of the Episcopal Church 
with that which was established in Antioch, and drawing 
practical lessons from its position in a bad world, whereof 
old Antioch is a fit type. 

About four o’clock that Wednesday afternoon the clerical 
and lay deputies returned to find the church transformed 
from a sanctuary to a congresschamber, Placards on poles 
at pew ends marked the locations of the delegates of the 
different dioceses; and an array of desks for secretaries 
blocked the entrance to the chancel. A solitary candle 
burning above the altar offered a gleam of light to remind 
the assembly that a solemn service of consecration had just 
prefaced their proceedings. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, was elected to be pre- 
siding officer, and made a brief address. He said: 


** Matters of great importance are to come before this conven- 
tion. Three years ago the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer was happily brought to conclusion. Now we have the 
kindred topics of the revision of our constitution and canons—a 
work on which opinions are very widely divided. We have the 
extension of the missionary work of the Church, the cause of 
Christian education and the cause of Christian unity.” 
Attention was called to two great needs in debate, the 
fruitful occupation of time and the spirit of fraternal sym- 
pathy. The Rev. Dr. Charles L. Hutchins was elected sec- 
retary. Both these officers have served the Convention for 
many years. 

This routine business was no sooner disposed of, and the 
consideration of the Constitution and Canons made the 
order of the day for the morrow, than a motion was made 
by a deputy from Tennessee relative to the Pastoral Letter. 
This letter, now historical, was published by a number of 
bishops acting for their brethren nearly a year ago. It 
was addressed to a constituency which felt great fear lest 
the ancient faith of Christendom should fall into discredit 
in the Episcopal Church. Events had happened, sermons 
had been preached and books written, and various incen- 
diary utterances had been reported, which seemed to 
threaten the orthodoxy of the Church. The bishops, in 
words taken chiefly from Holy Scripture and the Book of 
Common Prayer, solemnly averred the adherence of the 
Church to the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
all that accompanies it in the early chapters of the gospels, 
and to the ancient and reverent regard for the Word of 
God. 

The somewhat papal manner of the letter, together with 
some expressions in it, offended the brethren against whose 
alleged aberrations it seemed to be laid, and gave rise to 
much controversy. Some ministers read it to their people; 
others did not. Many who felt that it was unnecessary 
hesitated to say so, for fear of heresy hunters. 

It is now proposed that the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies thank the House of Bishops for their wise admo- 
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nition, and ask that the document be issued over again, 
the deputies meantime assuring their right reverend fathers 
of their entire and cordial approval and assent to that the- 
ological pronouncement. 

It seemed for a moment as if this sudden proposition, 
which took away the breath of the House, would go by 
default ; but on motion it was placed upon the calendar to 
be considered at a later day, and at this present hour of 
writing (Friday night) has not reappeared. 

Meanwhile the bishops had effected their organization, 
choosing Bishop Doane, of Albany, to preside over them, 
and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, to be 
their secretary. Fifteen new bishops, consecrated since 
the last General Convention, appear in the House this year. 
Mention was made in the usual impressive manner, with- 
out eulogy, but with prayer and silence, tothe bishops who 
have died during that period, being those of South Caro- 
lina, Indiana, Kansas and Central Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday morning, October 3d, memorials were pre- 
sented from three dioceses, asking to be divided on account 
of growth and the consequent need of two bishops instead 
of one. These were the dioceses of California, of Maryland 
avd of Kentucky. Fraternal greetings were sent to the 
Northern Minnesota Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, now in session in this city. Then the impor- 
tant business of this Convention was begun in the debate 
on the revision of the Constitution. The House of Depu- 
ties went into Committee of the Whole to consider the 
report of the commission appointed three years ago upon 
that subject. 

The constitutional and canon law of the Episcopal 
Church has long beenin confusion. There are provisions 
in it which stand in need of authoritative interpretation or 
restatement. There are canons which contradict the Con- 
stitution, and others which contradict each other. At 
every General Convention the time of both Houses is large- 
ly occupied in amending and re-amending the canons. 
The Committee on Canons is forever bringing in reports 
and monopolizing the attention of thesession. It is pur- 
posed now to mend that, and to reduce Church law to 
proper and intelligible shape. 

The House of Bishops and the House of Deputies are 
each sitting in that informal attitude known as the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Consequently, their present action 
willcome up again for final decision. 

The Constitution as reported by the Committee on Re 
vision had a preface which was called a “ Declaration ” 
This formula began with an invocation, and proceeded to 
recite, substantially, the Lambeth Articles,which set forth 
the essential positions of the Episcopal Church relative to 
the question of the reunion of Christendom. An attack 
was promptly made upon this proposal, and after motion 
had followed motion until each paragraph had been in turn 
assailed, a final resolution ‘canceled the whole matter. 
The Constitution will begin without a preface. 

This action does not mean anything more than the un- 
willingness of the Convention to mix up law and creed to- 
gether. Had a debate ensued upon the Declaration, theo- 
logical points without number would have bristled forth. 
The relation between creed and Scripture, the question of 
inspiration, the meaning of the phrase ‘historic episco- 
pate,” would have come up for discussion. And the 
House retreated. 

It was decided to write the word ‘“‘constitution” in the 
plural. The Constitution of the Church, it was argued, is 
at the beginning of things, in the pentecostal time written 
in Holy Scripture. The proper word for enactments touch- 
ing fundamentals is con-titutions, whereof there is prece- 
dent in long ecclesiastical usage. 

Discussion then turned upon the name of the triennial 
legislative body of the Church, now called the General Con- 
vention. It was objected that this isa name savoring of 
politics, and therefore to be rejected. Some would substi- 
tute “General Council,’’ others ‘‘ National Council.” The 
name proposed by the Commission, ‘General Synod,” ap. 
peared to have no friends at all. It was associated with 
Oriental churches and dissent, and was generally objection- 
able. Finally, it was shown that a ‘*‘ council” isan assem- 
bly of bishops, and that when bishops, clergy and laity 
“‘come together,” as they do in the Episcopal Church, 
thereby restoring the most primitive usage, the word 
“convention” fits the conditions better than any other. 
It was accordingly voted to keep the present name. 

My record closes with Friday, October 4th, during which 
the Convention has been sitting as a Board of Missions, 
and listening to missionary reports of an encouraging 
description. Yesterday several visiting Canadian eccle- 
siustics were received in the House of Deputies—one of 
them being the primate of that portion of the Church of 
England—and made fraternal speeches. Discussion will 
proceed along the lines of the proposed revision, section by 
section. 

The two Houses are in the spirit of work, and much 
progress will be made. There is every indication at pres- 
ent that party spirit, of which there is a good deal beneath 
the surface, will not appear to disturb the fraternal delib- 
erations of the Convention. 
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A COMMITTEE of the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
the United Evangelical Church has sent a communication 
to the General Conference of the Evangelical Association, 
now in session in Elgin, [l., with reference to church prop- 
erties and the missionary debt of the conference. They say 
the conference is averse to further litigation ; that where- 
ever the parent body has members the churches have been 
surrendered to them, but that where the congregations are 
practically unanimous there is a disposition to contest the 
transfer of property in the courts. They further repre 
sent that there is a missionary debt of $8,629 “‘ created en- 
tirely by appropriations made by the regular East Penn- 
sylvania Conference Society prior to any division,” and 
that the money was used in every instance as that society 
directed. The committee ask that these two matters be 
made the subject of arbitration. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. 8S. P. SPRENG, 
EpITOR OF “ THE EVAXGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


THE Twenty-first General Conference of the Evangelical 
Association met at Elgin, Ill., Thursday, October 3d, 1895. 
There are eighty-nine members, including the ex-officio 
members—eleven less than at the General Conference at 
Indianapolis four years ago. But the present Conference 
is essentially a new body of men. Forty-four members of 
the last! General Conference are absent from this one. 
Their places have been taken by newand generally younger 
men ; but this is not due to any defection from the Church, 
for none of the seceding faction were in the Indianapolis 
General Conference. ‘It is a change in the personnel, 
brought about by perfectly natural and legitimate causes. 

Another notable circumstance connected with this ses- 
sion is, that at the roll-call of the members and delegates 
every one was found to be present in person, and not a 
single alternate was necessary—a circumstance which has 
never occurred before within the memory of the oldest liv- 
ing member. This is rendered the more remarkable by 
the fact that some of the delegates were elected a year ago, 
and they come from Europe and Asia, as well as from al- 
most every State in the Union, and from the Dominion of 
Canada. Of the general officers elected four years ago, 
one died, viz., the Rev. Martin Lauer, Senior Publishing 
Agent of the Cleveland Publishing House. 

The past quadrennium has been one of prosperity and 
success in mary ways. Altho the total membersbip has 
decreascd from 150,C00 four years ago, to 110,000 at pres- 
ent, owing to the defection, yet the decrease in mission- 
ary contributions for the quadrennium has been but $5,000, 
and the Publishing House has had an increase of $81,000 
in assets, and a gain of $10,000 in receipts over the preceding 

quadrennium. 

There have been over 48,000 conversions during these 
four years. Our work bas expanded and extended in 
many lines. The circulation of our periodicals has in- 
creased over 500. The total number of subscribers to our 
denominational papers now is 232,105. This gain has been 
in our more expensive periodicals. Our Orphan Home at 
Flat Rock, O., has gained $38,000 in assets. Altogether it 
is a gratifying record. 

The present General Conference has to deal with impor- 
tant problems of legislation; but it possesses that calm- 
ness of temper ard coolness of judgment which assures 
wise action. One of the most impressive scenes ever witness- 
ed in sucha body was the manner in which this Conference 
passed the vote extencing the limit of the pastoral term 
from three to four years. The recommendation so to 
change the Discipline as to permit pastors to remain four 
consecutive years on one charge, instead of three, as hereto 
fore, had already passed the Annual Conferences with the 
required majority of two-thirds of the preachers. The 
vote in the General Conference stood 75 for and 13 against 
the measure, thus making it a law so soon as it shall have 
been formally proclaimed by the Board of Bishops. 

The famous paragraph 71, prescribing the method of 
appointing time and place for holding the next General 
Couference, in which the seceding faction found the basis 
for its technical fight in the civil courts, has also been 
amended, so that the law now distinctly confers the power 
upon the General Conference to refer the matter to some 
other and subordinate body. 

Perhaps the most important legislation which is before 
this body is the introduction of lay representation in the 
Annual and General Conferences. Until now these bodies 
have been constituted exclusively of preachers; but the 
General Conference at Indianapolis, four years ago, ap- 
pointed a commission to draw up a plan for lay represen- 
tation and submit it to this Conference. The commission 
has done its work, and the draft is now before the Com- 
mittee on Revision. The plan proposed by the commission 
provides for lay representation in both the Annual and 
General Conferences. In the Annual Conference there are 
to be one-half as wany lay men as there are active ministe- 
rial elders in the Conference. These are to be elected by 
District Lay Conventions. The lay members are to have 
the right to participate by voice and vote in all the busi- 
ness of the Conference, except the ordination of deacons 
and elders, in the trial of a preacher, and in the stationing 
of the preachers. In the General Conference there are to 
be lay delegates in the same ratio to the lay members in 
the Annual Conference as the clerical members—namely, 
one for every fourteen or fraction of seven. 

Whether this plan will be adopted in whole or in part 
cannot be safely predicted. There is great difference of 
opinion. Some are in favor of lay representation only in 
the General, others only in the Annual Conferences, while 
others are opposed to it altogether. But the laymen want 
it in both, and have beended to expect it by the action of 
the last General’Conference. How any one can see a way 
of escape from the moral obligation imposed by that action 
is incomprehensible. Our laymen are intelligent, thought- 
ful men, intensely interested in the welfare of the Church. 
They are not clamoring for more ‘* rights,’’ so much as they 
desire permission to participate in the legislative and ad- 
ministrative bodies of the Church for the sake of making 
the Church more efficient and her legislative enactments 
more effective. 

The action of this Conference will not be final, for what- 
ever is done must be submitted to the Annual Conferences 
for ratification. These bodies consisting of ministers, the 
laymen bave no legal voice in the matter. Only a moder- 
ate measure, therefore, can hope to run the gantlet. 

The question of haying but three bishops instead of 
four, as at present, is being canvassed. It is the opinion 
of many that three could do the work. But this is hardly 
possible if the work in Europe and in Japan is to be vis- 
ited every year. The advancing age of the Senior Bishop, 
J. J. Esher, must also be kept in mind. 

The next General Conference will be held in October, 
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1899, in St. Paul, Mirn. Other places desirous of enter 
taining the Conference were Cleveland, O., Berlin, Ont,, 
ard Reading, Penn. The choice fell upon St. Paul, after 
considerable debate and upon the second ballot. 

The Episcopal Message is a comprehensive document, 
which it took Bishop Escher over one hour to read. It con- 
cludes with a summary of points of vital interest to the 
Church, smorg which may be menticned: 1, The main- 
tenance of pure biblical doctrine; 2, faitrful administra- 
tion of the Discipline; 3, opposition to carnal amuse- 
ments ard extravagences; 4, a better cbeervance of the 
Lord’s Day; 5, astrong positicn agaiust the making, sale 
and use of intoxicants. 

Exein, ILL. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Massachusetts Universalists, in their late ccon- 
vention, approved the action of the Rhode Island Conven- 
tion, indorsing the New Jersey Congregational Declaration 
on Church Union. 


.... The deputation sent by the American Board to visit 
Japan, consisting of Sec. J. L. Barton, D.D., Drs. A. H. 
Bradford and J. G. Johnson, and the Hon. W. P. Ellison, 
arrived safely at Yokohama October 2d. 


....-Those interested in prison reform have, for several 
years, set apart the fourth Sunday in October for the pres- 
entation of the different topics connected with the need 
ot prisoners and the methods of dealing with crime. The 
Massachusetts Prison Association sends out a request that 
the churches continue this practice as widely as possible 
this year. 


.... The question of the status of Union Seminary came 
up before the Presbytery of Newark, N.J., last week, in 
the examination of candidates for licensure, including an 
attendant at that seminary. An effort to instruct him to 
go to a stminary approved by the A-sembly called out con- 
siderable discussion, but failed, and the candidate was 
accepted. 








...-A call has been issued for a conference in Chicago 
October 22d, 23d, for the organization of ‘‘a non-sectarian 
Christian alliance, federation or brotherhood.” The call 
is in the interest of Probibitionchurckes. It isstated that 
there are several churches which have been formed by the 
Prchibitionists on a prcbibiticn basis. They refuse to ad- 
mit to membership not only those who are concerned in the 
saloon business, but thcse who vote for the license sy stem. 
It is said that there are four churct es of this kind, one in 
Newburg, N. Y., one in Cleveland, O., one in San Francisco, 
and one in Chicago. 


.... The latest effort to distribute the populaticn of the 
globe, according to religions,has been made by the Deutsche 
Kirchenzeitung, and results as follows: Protestant Chris- 
tiars, 2€0,CC0,000; Reman Catholic Christians, 195,C00,000 ; 
Greek Catholic Christisns, 105,000,000; total Christians, 
5C0,C00,CCO. Jews, 8,(C0,0C0; Mokammedens, 1£0,C00,CC0; 
heathens, 812,000,000 ; tctal non-Christians, 1,(C0,C00,CCO, 
The tctal poy ulaticn cf the earth is estimated at 1,500,000,- 
0C0, distributed as follows: Europe, 381,200,000; Africa, 
127,000,000; Asia, 354,000,000; Australia, 4,730,000; Amer- 
ica, 183,670,C00; total, 1,500,000,000, 


.... The English papers are discussing with considerable 
interest the address by Cardinal Vaughan, in which he prac- 
tically repudiates the Pope’s letter calling for the union 
of Anglican Christians. He claims that it is utter folly to 
talk of any union ; the only union can be submission and 
the complete acceptance of the doctrine of the divine 1ight 
authority of the Pope to teach and govern the whole 
Church. The question cof the validity of Anglican orders 
has nothing whatever to do with reunion. The Greek, 
Coptic and Nestorian are recognized as valid, but that does 
not prevent them from being schismatic. Most of the 
papers recognize the practical correctness of the Cardinal’s 
position. The Church Times, however, looks upon it as 
very unfortunate, and deplores its disastrous consequences 
on the general good; regards it as a warning to the Pope 
rather than as a useful contribution to reunion, and as an 
indication that the Cardinal is really a very bigoted man. 
It takes up especially the idea of private judgment, which 
the Cardinal claims to be so thoroughly ingrained in the 
English Protestant character that all talk of its submis- 
sion to the Pope, except by the process of private conver- 
sion, is nonsense ; ard remarks: “Scratch a Roman, and 
you find a Protestant is much more true than that Angli- 
caps are blind worshipers of the fetish of private judg- 
ment.”’ 


..-It will be remembered that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1888, refused 
to admit several women who had been elected as lay 
delegates to seats in that body. The General Conference 
of 1892, voted,to submit a proposition, implying a different 
construction, for a change in the constitution which, if 
carried, would have the effect of restricting membership 
to men. The form of the proposition has been severely 
criticised. While the fall conferences are generally voting 
on it, they are also voting on a proposition known as the 
Ba ltimore Colorado plan, to change the constitution so as 
to allow lay delegates to be men or women. The vote so 
far of the fall conferences on this proposition is almost 
overwhelmningly in favor of it. The Cincinnati Confer- 
ence casts its entire vote—133—in the affirmative; the 
Michigan Conference gives 214 to 2; the Nebraska Confer- 
ence, 100 to1; the California Conference, 138 to9; the De- 
troit Conference, 185 to 9, andsoon. The Western confer- 
ences are very strongly in favor of the admission of women, 
while in many cf the Eastern conferences the sentiment is 
strongly the other way. The Ohio Conference has elected 
as one of its lay delegates a woman, Mrs. Bashford, the 
wife of President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware. Whether the Conference expects her to be 
admi tted by a revereal of the decisicn of the General Con- 
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ference of 1888, or by the final success of the Baltimore- 
Colorado plan, is not stated. 


..eeThere is an interesting article in The Examiner of 
last week by Edward S. Clinch, a well-known lawyer, on 
the new religious corporations law of this State. It com- 
mences with a rapid review of the early legislation. In 
1687 Governor Dongan made his report that every town 
ought to havea minister. Six years later a colonial act 
was passed “for settling a ministry and raising a mainte- 
nance for themin the city of New York.” This was fol- 
lowed nearly a century later, in 1784, by an act to enab'e 
the appointment by the different denominations of trustees 
as a body corporate for the care of the temporalities of their 
respected corporations. All were to be incorporated in the 
same way, an l the trustees of all Churches had similar 
powers. Some years later the Protestant Episcopal and 
Reformed Datch Churches were specially provided for, the 
rest being included in a general law. These acts were 
variously amended from time to time, but were all re- 
placed by the act of the last Legislature, which took effect 
on October ist. This act, the writer says, was evi- 
dently the work of revisers not familiar, at least 
with the polity of the Biptist Churches. Among the pe- 
- culiarities are the fact that in the Protestant Episcopal 
Churches the elective franchise is limited to men, tho no 
similar limitation applies to any other Church whose 
membere have the right to participate in its organiza- 
tion or the mavagement of its affairs. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the act provided that the certificate of 
the incorporation of any church must be executed by the 
archbisbop or bishop, vicar-general of the diocese, rector 
of the church and by two lay members who are to be 
selected by the officials, and no act is valid without the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical authority ; there is no right 
of appeal. To the Christian Orthodox Catholic Church of 
the Eastern confession, the Russian ambassador and con- 
sul-general are ex-officio trustees of the Church, and ex- 
clusively authorized to manage its affairs. Toe term 
“‘ minister ” used throughout the act so far as the Baptist 
Churches are concerned, includes ‘‘a clergyman, pastor 
oe or other persons having authority . from the 
Church to preside over and direct the spiritual affairs of 
the Church,” which is looked upon by the writer as, to say 
the least, subject to criticism. The powers of the trustees 
are somewhat peculiar, the result of the act being that in 
any Baptist church, whose deacons happen to be trustees, 
they have the power to fix or change the times, nat ure and 
order of worship, which it is held is hardly consistent with 
the Baptist polity. In the matter of extinct churches they 
are to be handed over to the “ governing body,” which in 
this particular case is held to be the Baptist Missionary 
Convention of the State of New York. So in like manner 
the general act is passed in review and the conclusion 
drawo that, while undoubtedly an improvement on the 
imperfections of previous acts it is scarcely in accord with 
the geaius of the more independent denominations. 


....On the first of October the fourteen Archbishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States met at 
Washington to discuss their diocesan affairs and to hold 
their annual consultation as directors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. On the next day the first Eucharistic Congress 
ever heldin America was opened by Monsignor Satolli, the 
Apostolic Dzlegate, at St. Patrick’sChurch. ‘‘ The Eacha- 
ristic League”’ is a ddsctrinal order which was founded in 
Paris in 1855, having for its object to promote devotion to, 
and spread the knowledge of th2 Catholic doctrine 9f tran- 
substantiation. The American brarch >f the order was in- 
stituted at Notre Dame University, at South Bend, Ind., in 
August, 1894. The order has thousands of members in Eu- 
rope and is growing rapidly inthis country. The Rev. Bede 
Maler, of St. Birnard’s Abbey. Iad., is the Director-Gen- 
eral, and is supported by a board of directors composed of 
repre:entatives from each archdiocese in the country. The 
sermon of the Congress was delivered by B shop Keane, Dean 
of the University, on ‘‘ The Bond of Friendship.” Cardinal 
Gibbons presided, and a series of papers were read on: ‘“‘ The 
Place of the Holy Eucharist in the Divine Plan of Salva- 
tion,” by the Rev. E. R. Dyer, of Baltimore; “The Holy 
Eucharist and the Personal Life of the Priest,” by the Rev. 
D. McMahon, of New York; ‘‘ The H.ly Eucharist and the 
Ministry of the Priest,” by the Rev. D. F. Feehan, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; ‘‘ How to Promote Devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament among the People,’’ by the Rev. J. F. Foley, of 
St. Louis; ‘*‘ The Manner of Preparing Children and Adults 
for their First Holy Communion,” by the Rev. H. J. Heu- 
ser, editor of the American Ecclesiasticai Review; ‘* The 
Priest’s Eucharistic League,” by the Rev. H. Brinkmayer, 
President St. Gregory’s Seminary, Cincinnati ; ‘* The Holy 
Eucharist in the Eastern Churcb,’”’ by the Rev. Joseph 
Yazbeck, the noted Armenian missionary. In view 
of the Armenian troubles Father Yazbeck’s paper 
pene of great interest. He said that if obedience to the 
upreme authority and a few minor points were elimi- 
nated it would be difficult to discover any differences be- 
tween the Eastern Church and the Roman Church, and 
that the Christians in the East liked the Roman Church 
and would unite with it if certain differences were recon- 
ciled. The conclusions of the Congress were formulated 
in resolutions prepared by a committee of which Arch 
bishop Corrigan, of New York, was Chairman. Among 
the more important resolutions adopted is one pledging 
the League to do everything in its power to cause the ven- 
eration of Sunday and indorsing the decree uf the Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore on that subject, which urges 
pestors to secure the sanctification of Sunday and speci- 
es the opening of saloons as one way of its desecration. 
Another important resolution alupted was that indorsing 
Christian Unity. It had been given out that this Con 
gress would arraign Secretary Smith’s administration of 
the Indian Affairs in the form of Charges to be investi- 
ated 4 the United States Congress. But Cardinal Gib- 
mee a en interviewed on the subject, made this state 


t “ The Archbishop and bishops will never make a united peti- 
jon to no matter how ve the circumstances or how 
t. If the holic Church has reasons to 


upon, or its members 
unfairly treated, it will simply ask for justice as citizens of the 
ted States. ‘They will neve v 


ll never demand satisfaction as a body of 
Powerfal prelates supported by millions of voters. Such ection 
ive of the exponents of 
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Biblical Research. 


ON the ever interesting subject of Philo, Dr. H. E. 
Ryle, one of the best of England’s biblical scholars, has 
published special researches in his new work on “ Philo 


. and Holy Scriptures,” in which he treats in detail of the 


quotations of the Jewish Alexandrian philosopher from the 

Old Testament. Naturally the great bulk of the citations 
are from the Pentateuch, the discussion of these alone oc- 
cupying more than nine-tenths of the whole volume. Philo 
makes use also of Proverbs, Zechariah and others, but 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 
Ezekiel and Daniel are not mentioned at all by him. This 
in a number of cases is doubtless eccidental; in others is 
owing to the fact that the canonicity of some of these 
books were at that time still sub judice. Nor has Ryle 
found any citations from the Apocrypha or the Apocalypses 
in Philo. In regard to the question as to the relations of 
Philo’s text to that of our Septuagint, Ryle shows that not 
cne of our existing manuscripts shows any special similar- 
ity to the readings of Philo, his text agreeing sometimes 
with one, sometimes with another manuscript, it being im- 
possible to detect any system or order in these agreements 
and disagreements. The formula 7 ypag7 Aéye: does not 
occur. Schiirer, who gives a favorable report of these in- 
vestigations in the Theol. Literaturzeitung No. 19, regrets 
that the author did not compare his materials in full with 
the manuscript authorities. No doubt the forthcoming 
edition of Philo’s works, by Cohn and Wendland, will 
furnish good materials for the study of this important 
source in biblical literary research. The oldest Philo man- 
uscript is the papyrus text of the sixth century containing 
two tracts, ‘ Quis rerum divinarum heres sit,” and “ De 
Sacrifictis A belis et Caini,” edited by Scheil in 1889. 


....Dr. M. Heidenheim is publishing a Bibliotheca Sa- 
maritana, and the third volume has made its appeararce. 
The collection consists of new material taken from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, the Royal Library in Ber- 
lin, the Ducal Library in Gotha, the Vatican and the Bar- 
berini. Tke new volume cortains portions frem the five 
books of Marguah—viz., Book I, or the Book of Miracles, 
on the Mission of Moses to Pharaoh; Book II, containing 
Exodus; Book III, containing a commentary on Deuteron- 
omy, chap. 32. The Samaritan text is published in Hebrew 
type. The appendices contain a column of an old Penta- 
teuch document from Nablous, the Samaritan Calenda- 
rium, and extracts from the other books of Marguah. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20TH. 
RUTH’S CHOICE. —RvtTH 1: 14-22. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—**Tby peopie shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” —RUTH 1:16. 


NoTEs.—The Book of Ruth is one of the later compiled 
books of the Old Testament, and in the Hebrew Bib‘e is 
put in the Jast part, instead of the first, in the third, or 
miscellaneous division, following the Law collection and 
the Prophets collection. Not being written as a continua- 
tion of Judges, butas a later story, to give a picture of the 
pious family life, and yet Moabite extraction out of which 
David came, it is not easy, except by conjecture, to say 
under which of the judges Boaz and Ruth lived. Some 
have identified Boaz with Ibzan, but this is very doubtful. 
The scholar should read the whole book through, and be 
able to tell the story. “Wept again.”—Very likely 
Orpah followed Naomi as far as the Jordan, where 
the Israelites crossed. —-— “Unto her God.’—The 
Hebrew allows either the translation god or gods, The 
special Moabite god was Chemosh. A long inscription in 
honor of a Moabite king, and his god Chemosh, has been 
found in the capital, Dibon. The implication is that each 
nation hada god. Jehovah of the Hebiews, Chemosh of 
the Moabites, and that Naomi, or the writer, had not yet 
risen to the idea of Jehovah as excluding other national 
gods. “The women said, Is this Naomi ?’—The Old 
Version does not indicate that it was the women who said 
it. ‘“* Mara.”—Naomi means pleasant; Mara means 

* bitter. “© T went out ful!.””"—Probably with some house- 
hold property and animals,and also with husband and 
sons. She returned with no husband or sons, and probably 
property mostly gone. “ The beginning of barley har- 
vest.”’—Early in May. 

Instruction.—Naomi was a model mother-in-law. In- 
stead of insisting on her son’s wife accompanying her, as 
was her right, to her own home and country—to care for 
her declining years, to be her sole support, the daughter 
of the house; instead of insisting upon her natural author- 
ity, she acted with singular nobleness and self-denial. 
Stripped of all her comfort, she would go home alone. 
The future was dark and full of woful sorrow for her. 
Weeping Orpah had left her. She was utterly lonely. 
Mothers-in-law are an abused race. If there are any who 
think more for themselves than their acquired children, 
then’ Naomi’s example is well worth careful notice and 
copy. 

Yet filial duty is as important as the maternal. Love 
naturally descends, and when the rule is reversed and the 
young care for the aged who have outlived their friends and 
contemporaries, then devotion becomes transcendent. 
Ruth’s position was even harder than Naomi’s. Naomi 
was now well used to lossand secession. Her beloved ones 
had left her one after another. Had Ruth gone too, it 
would have been but one more. Ruth not only gave up her 
people, her religion, but all possibility of worldly pros- 
pects. She barred herself from any future wedded happi- 
ness. Her lot henceforth was Naomi and poverty. The 
romance of love gave way before the stern resolve of duty. 

The care of her husbund’s mother was dearer to her than 

independent affiliation. 
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This is irdeedalesson. Utsel]fisbness in the femily, care 
for those whose blood ard nerves have been spent—nay, 
whose very comfort bas been thrown to the winds—that 
you might be living and happy, is better than one hour’s 
personal ease while they who loved you are in misery. 
When love ascerds as well as descends, then the harvest is 
at hand. 

It was the example of Naomi that made Ruth eager to 
become a proselyte. The Christlike one need not beg for 
converts. Example will draw them fast enough. The 
trouble will be in weeding out the unworthy ones. 

Ruth’s purpose was as irresistible as an irundation. 
Dam it up with arguments, and it bursts forth with re- 
newed energy. That is the kind of a purpose we should 
have through life. Let it have one goal. All counter-cur- 
rents should be used to increase its volume and strength 
until it reach the open sea of accomplishment. 

Affliction changes some so that friends hardly recognize 
them. ‘Is this Naomi?’ Are we the same after bereave- 
ment as before? God grant not, but more purified; not 
bitter in heart, but cheerful in our resolve to be stedfast to 
the end. 

A full life is a happy life. It does not always mean.a 
family life with children. Unfortunately, children do not 
always bring happiness; but their mission is to increase 
love, even tho it increases poverty too. 

Their first happiness after bereavement began with their 
gleaning in the barley field. Are you sorrowful? Then 
work. Sorrow will be mitigated the sooner; you will be 
the happier. : 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROUGHTON, L. G., Roanoke, Va., called to Baltimore, Md. 
copra ae, A. D., Dover, Del., accepts call to Plattsburg, 





CROOKS, Jonn W, St. Cloud, Minn., resigns. 

DENNIS, W. K., Avon, accepts call to West Cleveland, O. 
GRENNELL, Z., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Chicago, I}. 
HEILNER, J. F., Downer’s Grove, accepts call to Aurora, I). 
HEWITT, B. P., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Bryan, O . 
H UGHES, R,, Loudonville, accepts calito Greenfield, O. 
HUTCHINS, H. B., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y., resigns. 

LUKENS, W. D., Herkimer, N. Y., resigns. 

PATRICK, G. W., Hudson, accepts call to Harlan, Ia. 

POPE, JAMES, Phenix, Penn., resigns. 

SAUNDERS, SAMUEL, Murfreesboro, N. C., resigns. 

TUTTLE, J. B., Clay Center, Kan., accepts call to Muncie, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Josepn F., Durand, Wis., accepts call to Neligh, Neb. 

bagee. W. M., Billiston, Enug., accepts call to Wethersfield, 
onn. 

BOND, James, Painesville, O., accepts call to Birmingham, Ala. 

BRAKEMEYER, Gustavus L., Chicago, accepts call to Fat 

Creek, Lil. 

—— MERLE A., Benzonia, Mich., accepts cal] to Westboro, 
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CHITTENDEN, ANDREW H., Vermillion, S. D., called to Me- 
tropolis, 1). 

see, tai THEODORE, Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Chicago, 
il. 


COATE, Rosert M., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Canton, 8. D. 

COLLIER, Joan L., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

COLLINS, Caues C., Troy, N. C, resigns. 

CROSS, ROLAND S., Fairmont, accepts call t> Monticello, Minn. 

DOOLITTLE, Jonn B., Harbine and Plymouth, Neb., resigns. 

yRgeee. Fenton E., Revere, Mass., accepts call to Londou- 

erry, 

HAMILTON, GILBERT M., Northwood Center, accepts call to 
Wakefield, N. H. 

HICKS, W1LurAM C., Cromwell, Ia., resigns. 

HILL, CHaR.es J., Second ch., Stonington, Conn., resigns. 

JAMES, WILLIAM H., Cuyahoga Falls, accepts call to Cam - 
bridge, O . 

JENKINS, WILLIAM M., Cannon Falls, Minn., resigns. 

KAYE, James R., Edgerton, Wis., resigns. 

RADER, W1Lu14M, First ch., Oak)and, Cal., resigns. 

SEDGWICK, ARTHUR H., Nashua, called to Belle Plaine, Ia. 

SBULTZ, Jacos K., Peru, II)., accepts call to Chester Center, la. 

——_* Epwiw 8., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts callto Glen Ellyn 


STEVENS, Juuivus, Faulkton, accepts call to Bryant, 8. D. 
THAYER, ORAMELF., Tekoa, accepts call to Cheney, Wash. 
WENNING, GorrFrieD, Waukegan, I[il., accepts call to German 
ch., Sioux City la. 
WESTERVELT, WILLIAM D., Chicago, accepts call to Morgan 
Park, Ill. 
LUTHERAN, 
BATEMAN, S. E., Philadelphia, accepts call to Newberry, Penn. 
BOLLINGER, M. E., North Liberty, la., accepts call to Dongola 
Til. 


FIEBKE, W., Coeymans, accepts call to West Henriette, N. Y. 

HARTMANN, O., Clinton, la., accepts cali to Brenham, Tex, 

HOLLAND, GeorGE W., Columbus, 8. C., died September 30th, 
aged 57. 


KUSBN, J., Lanark, accepts call to Morristown, 111. 

LEDDIN, F., Saugerties, accepts call to Coeymans, N. Y. 

SMITH, Danip, Noblesville, Ind., died September Lith, aged 81. 

THOMAS, J. W., Spencerville, Ind., accepts call to Lanark, Il. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

DAVIS, E. E., inst. September 24th, North Springfieid, O. 

FLEMING, J. H., Erie, called to Plymouth, Mich. 

a, CHARLES E., Allegheny, accepts call to Charler .i, 
enn. 

FULTON, W.S., Lexington, Ky., called to Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

HAMILTON, F. A., ord. September 25th, Louisville, Ky. 

JONES, B. CANFIELD, West Chester, called to Erie, Penn. 

JENNESS, P. V., Flushing, accepts call to Bay City, Mich. 

as - H. D., Sioux City, Ia., accepts call tu Kansas City 
0. 


LA BACH, J. M., inst. September 26th, Cincinnati, O. 

LEE, E. TrRumMBULL, Pueblo, Col., called to Cincinnati, 0. 

RANSOM, GeorGs, inst. September 20tb, Muir, Mich. 

WALLACE, J. B., Saginaw, accepts call to be Detroit, Mich. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BRADIN, B. M., Clearfield, Penn., resigns. 

ongeypncs. WILLIAM M., Lenox, Mass., called to New Yor, 


MARTIN, HuGu McD., ord. September 29th, Freiericksburg, Va. 
NEIDE, Georges L., Cleveland, accepts call to Hollani Patent, 


ate . 


SULGER, J. E., Laramie, Wyo , accepts call to Atchison, Kan. 


be 3 A., Huron, Canada, accepis call to Upper Mo.t- 
clair, N. J. . 
TRAGICT, H. Nevson, Ansonia, accepts call to Waterbury 


Conn. 
WOOD, Jonn E., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Elmira, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivel. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








WILLIAM THE SILENT.* 


In the sub-title of this book, ‘‘The Moderate Man of 
the Sixtcenth Century,” we have the key, not only to the 
man, but to the author’s treatment of him. William, 
misnamed the Silent, is not here drawn in startling 
colors nor in grandiose proportions, yet he is not the less 
heroic—as martyrs are, not so much by what they do, as 
by what they suffer. The author has reached the end at 
which she aimed ; she has ‘‘found the man under the 
dust of the past,” and it is much to say that his reputation 
will not suffer los3 on that account. Indeed, the ‘‘ Father 
of the Dutch Republic,” his posthumous child, is one of 
what we are happy to believe is a very large, tho mostly 
unrecognized class of men, 

William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, known as the 
Taciturn, received this name from a single incident, 
when he showed remarkable presence of mind and self- 
control, rather than from the general trend of his charac- 
ter. His present biographer thinks that even this incident 
may have been mythical ; but thisseems hardly probable. 
So universally accepted an appellation could hardly have 
sprung from nothing; and if it is not true that he won 
this characterization in the manner of the legend, there 
is nothing else to account for it. Besides, the incident is 
strikingly characteristic of the man, as shown in other 
ways. Inan adventurous age his was not an adventur- 
ous nature. He conscientiously accepted whatever duties 
his position forced upon him with a passive, enduring 
courage anda tireless industry ; but he did not go about 
seeking wrongs to right—time enough for that when 
they should come to him, he thought. Thus, being the 
heir of a wealthy princely house, a loyal subject of 
Charles V, and a p’ssive, if not particularly fervent be- 
liever in the Roman Catholic Church, he began his 
career in strict accordance with his position as a feudal 
lord, claimiog and yielding feudal s>rvice, and as a 
faithful servant of the Church in which he was born. 
The idea of revolt from established principles in Church 
or State was not swift to take possession of his mind. 
His somewhat stern, but always just and moderate na- 
ture, was averse to changes, unless they proved unavoid - 
able. He was a mature, but not a precocious youth ; if, 
indeed, he can be said to have had a youth at all, so 
serious was his nature, and so early were responsibilities 
thrust upon him, Not only was he married at eighteen, 
but even before that he was th: trusted favorite of 
the most powerful and exacting of then existing mon- 
archs, and often placed in positions that would have 
been trying to men of wide experience in the conduct of 
affairs of State, and in ac:ual, not m:rely honorary com- 
mand of ten companies of foot soldiers. 

In the days of William’s boyhood, it was the custom 
to send noble youths to finish their education in some 
baronial or princely household of a rank equal to, or 
higher than their own; and the court of William’s 
father, Count William of Nassau, presided over by that 
eminently wise man and his noble wife, had so high a 
reputation as a training school that it was always full of 
young life, Thus the young William was not exposed 
to the serious perils which attend children deprived of 
the intimate society of their equals. No doubt a consid- 
erable degree of the skill which he subsequently showed 
in dealing with all varieties of human nature was ac- 
quired at a very early age. He was only twenty-six 
when the famous irc.dent to which he owed his name 
is said to have occurred. But a man of twenty-six, 
trained as William had been trained, at home as well as 
incourt and camp, has learned prudence and self-control 
if he isever to acquiréthem. His opinions may change 
—indeed, in every growing mind they must change, 
with the march of events and increasing knowledge ; 
but the character is early formed. When Henry II of 
Fra ace in the woods of Vincennes exposed to the Emper- 
or’s favorite and suppcsed confidant the agreement into 
which the two monarchs had entered to exterminate 
Protestantism in the Lowlands by establishing there 
an even worse than Spanish Inquisition, William was 
still a Catholic, with no _ intention of embrac- 
ing another faith. Indeed, with his education under 
Charles V,and his own naturally conservative disposi- 
tion, nothing less than the persistent persecutions of the 

-helpless Protestants by the Catholic powers, would have 
tbeen likely to shake his allegiance to established religious 
‘forms. But his strong sense of justice made him, from 
the first, extremely tolerant of all diversities of opinion, 
and his compassion extended to all offenders in a degree 
most unusual for his time ; tho what was mercy then 
would often seem like severity now. It was this sense 
of justice and mercy which was touched by the thought 
of all the worthy people who were thus condemned to 
extinction and especially for the land with which his 
own interests were so closely identified. “From that 
moment,” says William in his famous Apology or de- 
fense of himself for having forsaken the service of the 
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unworthy son of the Emperor Charles, “‘ I determined 
in earnest to chase the Spanish vermin from the land, 
and I never repented the resolution.” 

William’s present biographer thinks that it is doubtful 
whether “ any crisis is quite so dramatic at the time as 
it appears in the light of after events,” and that ‘‘ the 
prince, writing twenty-one years later, may have let the 
knowledge of 1580 color the feelings of 1559.” But the 
author's dread of accepting as true anything approach- 
ing the dramatic is almost comical in view of the fact 
that no powers of invention have ever yet been able to 
imagine a situation, or a climax to exceed in dramatic 
intensity many of those which are well known! to have 
occurred. 

With his characteristic prudence William did not 
‘‘ wheel right about face” immediately after the confi- 
dence of Vincennes. He had made uphis mind as to 
his ultimate destination, but did not see his way clear to 
reach it. Likea fuzitive ina trackless forest, he was 
most anxious to extricate himself, but knew not what 
direction to take. His was not a rebellious or revolu- 
tionary nature, neither, in spite of his miny and great 
powers asan administrator of affairs and a leader of 
men, was he a manof com nanding genius, rising swift- 
ly and intuitively to the hight of an emergency ; and for 
a long tims he strove to effect compromises, to serve loy- 
ally both his people and his king. But the most ac- 
complished circus rider cannot successfully perform the 
feat of riding two horses at once when those horses 
insist upon pulling in opposite directions. The persist- 
ence with which William strove to keep his two horses 
together was honest enough; but it exposed him to 
accusations of temporizing and disloyalty from both 
sides. Oaly the mass of the “‘ plain people,” less blinded 
by jealousy than those nearer to him in social or official 
standing, tho sometimes turned aside by the intrigues of 
the crafty, or iacited by a mal-comprehension of events, 
remained, for the most part, loyal believers in the good 
faith and wisdom of ‘ Father William.” 

This title he seems to have earned far better than that 
of ‘‘ the Taciturn”; for altho he was prudent enough to 
hold his tongue when not to do so would have been rash- 
ness itself, his voluminous corresp»ndence, and many 
speeches, both in public and in private, prove that he 
was far from regarding silence as the only golden thing 
in affairs of State. From first to last his was a fatherly 
nature. Like our own Lincoln, the character in all his- 
tory whom he most nearly resembles, William of Nassau 
and Orange was in all true senses a father to the op- 
pressed. For the skill and faithfulnezs with which the 
present biographer has drawn out this side of Williain’s 
character she deserves highest praise. She has seen and 
shown the truth, that the strongest side of his nature was 
that of the affections. In his earlier days the family tie 
was the most influential. Later, while the claims of 
the family upon his heart never grew les;:, but rather 
more, those of his oppressed people gained in force. 

As a soldier William of Orange attained a respectable, 
tho never a first rank. Perhaps, in this particular, he 
has not received all the credit which he deserved. The 
very prudence which is so valuable in diplomatic rela- 
tions is apt to overreach itself here, where the power of 
seizing the fortunate moment asit flies is often of greater 
service than that of balancing difficulties and advantages. 
But there is no :eason for disputing his courage, as some 
have done. ‘he man’s whole life was one prolonged 
act of patient courage of the highest order. Neither 
morally nor physically can we fiad that his conduct gave 
ground for such accusations. 

As ‘‘ we all have the defects of our qualities,” perhaps 
it is on the strongest side of his nature that his weakest 
points may be looked for. With all his intellectual 
powers, his strength of character, tenacity of opinion and 
purpose, he could not live without the sympathy of those 
whom he loved. The craving for this is manifested in 
every page of the numerous letters to his brothers and 
friends. He takes the most unwearied pains not only to 
induce them to do as he wishcs, but to agree with him, 
to think as he does, to see things with his eyes, to feel 
them with his heart. When former friends forsook his 
banner for that of the powerful oppressor, he did not 
seem so much to feel the political treachery—untoward 
as it was—as the personal defection. Like David, he 
mourned over the frailties of his own familiar friends. 
In the case of the noble but mistaken Egmont, he was at 
least spared this pain ; for oetween them there was only 
an honest difference of opinion and judgment, and two 
of the honestest men in all Europe ‘‘embraced ard 
parted sadly,” with a mutual affection and respect. 

The story of the blackest spot on the inky memories of 
Philip and the Duke Alva is that of the base betrayal of 
Egmont and Horn. In the pages of Motley the details 
of this tragedy burn upon the eyeballs lik veritable fire. 
Here they are less vividly rendered. The author's unfor- 
tunate fear of the dramatic causes her to use the most 
neutral tints ; but not even so can the pathetic truth fail 
to be keenly felt. Wh2n the besieged Laydeners had 
been urged to renew their loyalty to Paillip they sent 
back the simple line: ‘‘The pipe sounds sweet, as the 
bird-catcher snares the bird.” To this truth the loyal, 
simple-hearted Ezmont clos2d his ears with an obstinate 
optimism which does more credit to his heart than to his 
head. Orange was as honest as his friend ; but, partly 
from his own more cautio.s nature, and partly from his 
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early initiation into the intrigues of a treacherous court, 
he was not so easily beguiled by the pipe of the royal 
bird-catcher. What a power Orange had become, and 
how steadily the cause which he had espoused had 
gained in strength, in spite of all reverses, is shown by 
nothing more vividly than in the extremity which led 
the Spanish court to offer rewards in gold, landed 
estates and titles, together with ‘‘full pardon in this 
world and the next” for any one who should by any 
means secure the death of William. Many attempts 
were made t) earn this royal bounty of blood-money, and 
one before the last came so near succeeding that it was 
many weeks before the Prince was pronounced out of 
danger. During all the years both preceding and the 
time following this attempted assassination there is not 
a doubt that William might have secured immunity for 
himself and his friends for all past offenses, as well as 
received large rewards in the way of estates and titles, 
if he would have forsaken the cause of the people and 
espoused that of the Spanish monarch ; and in doing this 
he could have required such guaranties of good faith 
that even Philip could not have brokenthem. But such 
a course was never for one moment entertained by Wil- 
liam. As a true father of his people, he would not, 
could not sell his children. L'‘ke many another father, 
he had plenty of vexations with his large family. 
One province was jealous of another, one city of an- 
other, so that it was only under the utmost stress of peril 
that they could be brought to work in harmony. Then, 
too, all the religious differences were not confined to 
those between Pro‘estants and Catholics. There 
were many divisions among the former, and each ex- 
tended about as much toleration to the others as the 
Spanish Inquisition offered to all of them. To make his 
refractory family work together against tae common 
enemy was the hardest of all William's many hard taske, 
and he often only succeeded in uniting them against him- 
self. But throughit all he never faltered. His portrai s 
show a strong, sad, tender, but inflexible face. He was 
moderate, tolerant, patient, kind, but oh, how firm! 
And how old his face for the years he numbered! He 
‘was only in his fifty-second year at the time of his assas- 
sination, bat his face is that of a strong man of seventy, 
physically hale, but mentally pressed almost beyond 
even his great powers of endurance. He had long borne 
all the sorrows of his people in addition to his owr, and 
his last words—better authenticated than those of most 
historical personages—were still a prayer that God would 
have pity upon them. 

In his limited principality William was an absolute 
sovereign. He had been trained in the court of the most 
absolute monarch of a time when nearly all monarchs 
were absolute ; yet, because of his own innate sense of 
justice and mercy, he early recognized that the common 
people had rights as well as their masters ; that to the 
latter did not belong the right t> enslave and persecute 
the weak, and that in federal union alone lay the 
strength to resist the ecc-oachments of the rulers. He 
did not live even to look over into the promised land ; yet 
it was his own making, and William may justly be called, 
not only the father of the Dutch, but of all modern re- 
publics. 
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Echoes of the Playhouse. Reminiscences of Some of the 
Past Glories of the English Stage. By Edward Robins, 
Jr. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2.00.) Avery entertaining 
series of reminiscences and illustrations is given in this 
volume, especially for those who are interested in the per- 
sonal history of the Eaglish stage, and the phase of Eng- 
lish life presented init. Itisas rich in good stories asin 
personal anecdotes and illustrations of the great actors, 
none the less good and racy for reaching us, as many of 
them do, by the way of ‘“‘ Pepys Diary” or Colley Cibber. 
Here is one culled from the latter, in which Charles II fig- 
ures. It gets its point from the fact that down to his reign 
women were not permitted on the stage, and their parts 
Kynaston was to act thus in the 
‘* Maid’s Tragedy,” and, not being ready, the curtain did 
notrise. His Majesty, losing patience, sent to know the 
meaning of the delay, and was told by the manager that 
“the queen was not shaved yet.’’” The sketches of Better- 
ton, the English Roscius, of Garrick, Thomas Sheridan, and 
others, are very good, and not at all hackneyed. The later, 
and in many respects greater, era of Mrs. Siddons, of the 
mighty Kean, and of better morals on the stage, are not 
reached in this volume. 


The Islands of the Pacific. From the Old to the New. 
A Compendious Sketch of Missions in the Pacific. By the 
Rev. James M. Alexander. (American Tract Society, New 
York. $2.00.) Mr. Alexander traces in this volume the 
entire history of Protestant missions in the Pacific [slands 
from the London Missionary Society’s attempt in 1796, 
when Capt. James Wilson sailed from Portsmoth in the 
** Duff’? with the first missionaries aboard, and flying an 
ensign with a dove on a blue field carrying an olive branch 
in her mouth. The volume is provided with maps and pho- 


totype illustrations, and treats of the minor and out-of-the 
oe | missions as well as the larger ones, of both British 
and American missions, and those planted by all denomi- 
nations in the Protestant Churches. 


The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. now have on sale the Sixth 
Volume of The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S., 
Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. ($1.50.) 
We have noticed the previous volumes of this edition , and 
need only add here that the text, which is carefully edited, 


with notes and additions by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 
is that which was transcribed from the shorthand manu- 
script in the Pepysian Library, M alene College, Cam- 
uate ge, by the Rev. Minors Bright, late President of the 
college. 
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It was plainly a condition of things not 
to be tolerated that we should remain long 
without an adequate magazine of American 
history. The No.1, Vol. I of The American 
Historical Review makes its appearance 
this first week in October, with Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson, of Brown University, 
as managing editor, and under the direction 
of George B. Adams, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Harry Pratt Judson, John Bach McMaster, 
William M. Sloane avd H. Morse Stephens. 
It is to be issued quarterly by Macmillan 
& Co., in this city, in full large octavo size, 
rather larger than the ordinary Review, 
and at $3.00 per annum. The salutatory 
number opens strong, with papers on “ His- 
tory and Democracy,” by Prof. W. M. 
Sloane; on ‘‘ The Party of Loyalists in the 
American Revolution,’’ by Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler; ‘‘The First Castilian Inquisitor,” 
by Henry C. Lea: “Count Edward de 
Crillon,” by Prof. Henry Adams, and 
“Western State-Making in the Revolu- 
tionary Era’ (with map), by Frederick J. 
Turner. The reviews of historical books 
are full, and we note some new and im- 
portant matter published under the head 
of “‘Documents.’”’ We welcome the new 
Review and congratulate it on its opening 
number and the very able editorial board 
which have undertaken its management. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE opening article in the October 
North American Review on ‘‘ The Atlanta 
Exposition” is by the Hon. W. Y. Atkin- 
son, Governor of Georgia. 


....Among the October books to be issued 
by Harper & Brothers are: ‘‘Other Times 
and Other Seasons,”” by Lawrence Hutton; 
“Mentone, Cairo and Corfu,” bv Constance 
Fenimore Woolson: ‘‘ Against Human Na- 
ture.” a novel, by Maria Louise Pool, and 
‘A Life of Christ for Young People,” in 
oa and answers, by Mary Hastings 

oote. 





...-Francis P. Harper, New York, pub- 
lishes a history of the “ North American 
Shore Birds,’”’ by Prof. Daniel Giraud 


Elliot, with seventy full-page plates drawn 
by Mr. Edwin Sheppard. A limited edition 
of a hundred copies of this work in quarto 
size, numbered and signed by the author, 
has been issued for those who are interested 
in collecting choice works on ornithology. 
Price $10, regular edition, $2.50. 


....Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia 
College, whose death occurred last week, 
was remarkable for the thoroughness with 
which be mastered foreign tongues. A 
native of Norway, a student at Leipsic, he 
came to America when barely twenty vears 
of age, and in eight years became professor 
of German at Cornell, and six years later 
obtained the professorsbip of the same lJan- 
guage in Columbia. He acquired an admir- 
able command of Eoglish, and for many 
years has been a writer of short stories and 
a popular Jecturer, besides publishing a num- 
ber of books more closely connected with his 
calling as an instructor. A very interesting 
article from his pen was recently published 
in which he recounted his conversion tothe 
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FICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S 


Central American’ Articles 
b F 


JULIAN RALPH’S 


Stories of China 
2 


POULTNEY BIGELOW’S 
The German .Strugglie for 
Liberty 
And many Other Popular 


Features 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
How to Drain a House. 


Practical Information for Householders. 
BY 
GEO. E. WARING, Jr., M. Inst. C. E., Consult- 
ing Engineer for Sanitary Drainage. 
Second Edition, with Annotations. 


12mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1.25. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts. .New York. 
* Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chautauquan idea. But perhaps his most 
tonching story is the account, published a 
few years since, of a visit to his native land 
during which he discovered that he was no 
longer at home either in the country or the 
language, an American in Norway, a Nor- 
wegian in America. 


Dodd, Mead & Company's 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Life of Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 

A most interesting biography of the famous 

story-teller by R. NISBET BAIN. With 


portrait and pictures from original draw- 
ings by Hans Andersen. $3.50. 


Battles of English History. 

By a well-known autbority on military his- 
tory, H. B. GEoRGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous plans, 
$2.00. 


The Secret of an Empire. 
Vol. Il., Napoleon III. 
Translated from the French of PIERRE DE 
LANO by Helen Hunt Johnson. With 


portrait. Uniform with ‘‘The Empress 
Eugénie.” $1.25. 


The Stories of the Wagner 


Operas. 
By Miss H. A. GUERBER. With portrait of 
Wagner and eleven full-page illustrations. 
$1.50. 


The Spirit of Judaism. 
By JOSEPHINE LAZARUS. $1.25. 


This timely and important contribution to the Jew- 
ish question will be read with deep interest by 
thoughtful persons of whatever religious faith. 


Our Common Speech. 
By GILBERT M. TUCKER. $1.25. 


A series of papers on the proper and present use of 
the English language sure to prove helpful to all in- 
terested in our mother tongue. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Grace of All Souls’. 
By WM. EDWARDS TIREBUCK, author of 
** Dorrie,” ‘St. Margaret,” etc. $1,25. 
Lilith. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of *‘ Robert 
Falconer,” “ Phantastes,” etc. $1.25. 


The Way of a Maid. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, author of 
‘A Cluster of Nuts,” ‘‘Cuckoo Songs,”’ 
etc. $1.25. 


Fettered Yet Free. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, author of ‘‘ The Gates 
of Eden,” etc. $1.25. 


The Little Huguenot. 


By MAX PEMBERTON, author of ‘ The Im- 
pregnable City,” etc. 75 cents. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


5th Avenue, Cor. 2ist Sreet, New York. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


In Defiance of the King. 
A Romance of the American Revolution. 
By CHauncey C. HotcHKiss. No. 178, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 


Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


In this American historical romance, by a new 
writer of rare promise, there is unfolded a stirring 
tale of patriotic adventure ranging from Lexington, 
the burning of Norwalk, the British occupation of 
Long Island, and thrilling experiences on Long 
Island Sound to Benedict Arnold’s descent on New 
London and the Massacre at Fort Griswold. It is a 
book to appeal to Americans as a vivid picture of 
Revolutionary scenes, while the love story which is 
interwoven will be found a singularly charming idyl. 


The Red Badge of Courage 


A Tale of the Civil War. By STEPHEN 
CRANE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


For an equally searching and graphic analysis of 
the volunteer in battle, one is tempted to turn to cer- 
tain pages of Tolstoy. Mr. Crane puts before us the 
reality of war as it appeared to the soldier, and the 
interest of his picture is intense and absorbing. 








For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH AVE, NEW YORE. 
REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
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The Pilgrim Fathers in Art. 


MEssrs. HOUGHTOH, MIFFLIN AND Com- 
PANY take pleasure in announcing a beauti- 
ful Holiday Edition of 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN, author of ‘“‘ A Name- 
less Nobleman,” ‘“ Betty Alden,” etc. 
With twenty full-page illustrations by 
FRANK T. MERRILL. Carefully printed, 
attractively bound. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt 
top, $5.00. 

Mrs. Austin’s most. popular novel of the Pilgrims of 
the Old Plymouth Colonv has been i'lustrated with 
fine intelligence and exquisite skill by Mr. Merrill, 


and the two handsome volumes are every way beau- 
tiful and attractive. 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


the Old South Church, Boston, and au- 
thor of ‘* The Witness to Immortality in 
Literature, Philosophy and Life.”” Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

A strong, thoughtful book discussing the problema 
which confront the Christian thinker to day, showing 
that Christ is the supreme instrument of the Spirit in 
the moral education of the race, and asserting the in- 
separableness of Christ and Ciristianity. 

THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, WITH OTHER 
STORIES. 
By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. With a 
frontisviece illustration. 16mo, $1.09, 
Thi» is a group of capital stories, told with a great 


deal of vigor,and abounding in incidents that boys 
cannot resist. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


KLMER H. DEARTH **ervinitagee™ 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 





By GEorGE A. GorRDON, D D., Minister of l 
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MUSIC, 


GOOD MUSIC 


“Selected Gems and Modern Favor- 
ites.” 


For Church or Parlor Organ. By J. C. Macy. A 
most complete and excellent collection for young 
organists. Contains voluntaries, preludes, postindes, 
festival and wedding music, marches, pieces for spe- 
cial occasions, and many delightful miscellaneous 
selections. 94 pieces, 11°2 pages. Many of the 
themes have never before been arranged for the reed 
organ. Beautifully printed. Boards. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


“‘ Choice Sacred Solos.” 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for soprano and tenor. Vol. ‘2. 
40 songs for alto, baritone and bass. Made up of the 
best modern sacred com positions. 

Heavy Paper, $!.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


“Royal Collection of Piano Music.” 


46 easy pianoforte compositions by the best modern 
composers. ‘The collection has had _a great success 
with piano players everywhere. 160 pages. 
tifully printed. 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


“Organ at Church and in Concert.” 


By J. W.Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. A new 
collection which brings within reach of the ordinary 
player some of the finest organ music published in 
years. Not difficult and of great variety. 7 4 pieces. 

Cloth, $2.00, postpaid, 


“College Songs.” 


Latest edition. 9 2 songs, including all the famous 
favorites. This collection is the most popular ever 

ublished, having reached its 41st edition. Over 
3u0,000 copies sold. 





Beau- 


50 Cents, postpaid. 

Any music: book or piece of music published through 

out the world can be procured of us at short:st notice 
and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila 
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SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Cco., 21 East 17th Street, New York 
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WHOLESOME AMUSEMENT are among the 
many strong incentives e use of the MAGIC 


THE “CRITERION” 


Lanterns are the best,and cover all require- 

ments, from amateur to professional. Our lan- 

terns are adapted to use interchangeably the fol- 

lowing forms of ligbt. viz.: Oil; House Gas; In- 

candescent Electric; Oxy-Hydrogen from either 

gas bags or Ether Saturators, or steel cylinders; 
Electric; and Heliostat. 


Are 
The view front of the “ Criterion” is removable for the substitution of the Microscope, Polariscope, Spec- 
* LANTERN SLIDES—HOW TO MAKE AND COLOR THEM.” By D. L. ELMENDORF. 
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F. TENNYSON NEELY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 

The following will serve as an index to the class 
an‘ character of the publications to be issued at 
uler incervals daring the coming searon. 
brisk, virile, and |. teresting worgs by the most pop- 
ular authors have been arranged for,and will be is- 
sued in a style befitting their worth. 

The Charlatan. By Kobert pytanan and 
HENRY MURRAY. 12m0, Cloth, $ 
DR. MAX NORDAU’S we RKS. 
The Comedy of Sentiment, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Tre Ailment ofthe Century, t?mo,C toth, $1.50. 
The Right to Love. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 
The Land of Promise. By PAUL BOURGET. 
Fitveen Original Woud-tngravings and Frontis- 


piece of the Author, 12mo, $1.0. 
The ing in Yeliow. —ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Buckrar, Gilt To 


. 75 cts, 
“The author isa ~ An, without a living equal, so 
far as I am aware, in his peculiar field. It is a mas- 
terplece > have read many portions several 
times, captivated by the unapproachable tints of the 
painting. Nove but a genius of =. highest order 
could do sucn work.”’—EDWARD EL 
n “C aS. delicate, skilful, vived. *_phitadelphia 
‘im 
Father Staffurd—Hope’s Best Story.—Buck- 
ram, wilt Top, 75 cts. Fourth edition almost ex- 
hausted. 
Fort Frayne.—CaPtain KING'S greatest success, 
Cloth. $1.25. vinth edition. 
iss Dever enux. — H. SAVAGE, Paper, 30 
cents. Author of * My Official Wife.” First “sal 
tion 25,000 copies. 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, 
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UNDERLYING THE 


Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

By the Rev. FrepERic PALMER, Rector of 

Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 12mo, 
296 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ His style isclear; his point of view 1s that ofa 

secker atcer truth; his logic is convincing. and the 


outcome is one of the notabie theological books of the 
year.”’— Boston Advertiser, 


What I Told Dorcas. 
A Story for Mission Workers. By MARY E. 
IRELAND. 16mo, 354 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25. 
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writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, 
D.D. By W. M. L. JAY. 16mo, 372 pages, 
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From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism. By ANDREW D. Ware. (Concluded.) 


Contains the latest views of sc a age as tothe way 
in which the Bible was pat together, and points out 
the chance for a new and bette r growth of Christi- 
anity. 


Professional Institutions, VI. Man of Sci- 
ence and Philosopher. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
In this article Mr. Spencer shows how the profes- 

sional class to whic 1 he himself belongs was derived 

from the priesthood 

Trout Caltare. By Fred MATHER. ([llastrated.) 
Anac eee of the process of rais'ng trout as carried 

on at the New York State Fish Hatchery, with views 

of the hatc hing g troughs, artificial pu: ads, aud other 
appliances e mployed. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. By Prof. MICHAEL 
FOSTER. 

An estimate of the man by one of his most distin- 
guished scientific associ ites, 
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By Prof. JAMES SULLY. 
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depravity for the fictitious statements of children. 
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Scientific Advance; The American Association at 
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$5.00 a year. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


OUR NATIONAL RESERVE. 


WE have before remarked that the 
United States is the only nation which 
keeps its own reserve. A reserve—a fund 
upon which to rely in order to insure the 
convertibility of the currency and to sup- 
port the nation’s credit—every country 
must have; it somewhat resembles the 
percentage of deposits which the banking 
law requires each National bank to keep 
in cash. What that percentage should be 
isa question to be decided according to 
thecircumstances, The United States law 
compels banks in the reserve cities to have 
25¢ of their deposit obligations in cash, 
altho this percentage is as arbitrary as 
the statute fixing 21 years as the age of 
maturity. Some young men are fit for 
citizenship earlier and some later than 
that age; so some banks could safely do 
business on a less margin than 15¢ in the 
country and 25 in the cities ; indeed, State 
banks are usually not limited in this re- 
spect. 

The amount of reserve required by 
banks is therefore a question in banking. 
The London banks keep bit from 8 to 15¢ 
in cash, and of this cash the greater part 
is in the Bank of England and counted 
over again there ; but so great is the con- 
fidence of mankind in the good faith and 
ability of the London bankers that their 
banks can carry on business on a less mar- 
gin of cash than elsewhere in the trading 
world—a fact which is at once a compli- 
ment to that financial center and a source 
of extra profit, for more of the deposits 
can be made to earn interest. So, too, with 
our Government. If we were required to 
have at Washington in gold 25¢ of our 
outstanding silver and paper money we 
should .need to have in the Treasury at 
least three times the amount now held by 
custom to be necessary for a reserve—and 
the accumulation of that much gold would 
require some good financiering for which 
our laws have left the Treasury _ill- 
equipped. But $100,000,000 of gold is 
enough, if only we were sure of maintain- 
ing it at all hazards, 

Apart from the confidence of mankind, 
the reason why the Bank of England (and 
the same is true of the other great Na- 
tional banks of Europe) supports the paper 
currency as well as the immense com- 
merce of London with so much ease, is 
because in Great Britain the keeping of 
this national reserve is not given into the 
hands of the Government, but is intrusted 
to the National bank. In this way the na- 
tional reserve becomes a living reality (not 
a dead sum, as with us), to be watched 
over and protected by the workings of 
banking and commercial forces. In the 
United States there is nothing to prevent 
anybody holding our paper money from 
taking all the national gold from the 
Treasury—we mean nothing in the way of 
legitimate protection. Gold must always 
be paid on demand, or else our whole fab- 
ric of credit would collapse ; but the de- 
mand can usually be controlled by com- 
mercial forces. It is precisely here that 
our governmental system is weak; the 
Secretary cf the Treasury, having respon- 
sibility without power, must sit idle while 
withdrawals of gold are goingon. On the 
contrary, in London, if exports of gold 
become threatening, or if even the possi- 
bility of such a thing seems in view, the 
governors of the Bank proceed to protect 
their reserve, 

The main reliance is upon the rate of 
discount. The rate of interest is imme- 
diately advanced. It would be a mistake 
to suppose this to be merely an arbitrary 
action on the part of the Bank ; not so, 
this increase in the interest rate repre- 
seats the commercial situation, tho a lit- 
tle in advance ; for the beginnings of a 

panic (if the exports of gold were allowed 
to continue unchecked) would send the 
interest rate up quickly enough. Under 
the British (and E :ropean) financial sys- 
tem the remedy is applied before the 
panic by checking its advance ; we in the 
United States wait till the panic bas 
brought destruction with it and wrought 
its own cure, orelse we try to stop the 
trouble by bond issues which are indeed 








needful but give to the reserve fund those 


additional supplies which ought to be 
available by better meane. 

An important advance in the rate of 
discount at any National bank in Europe 
is a siga that credit-business is getting to 
be a little overdone and that more caution 
is necessary. In considering our currency 
problem we are apt to forget that the way 
money gets into circulation is through the 
banks, and that the increases or the fall- 
ings off in the demand for discounts are 
the most natural and the most available 
means of measuring the amount of cur- 
rency needed ina nation. In Great Brit- 
ain (outside the gold, silver and copper 
coins in common use) practically all the 
money (paper money) is put into circula- 
tion by the Bank of England ; and this is 
done through loans by that bank or the 
great joint-stock banks. One effect, 
therefore, of an increase in the bank rate 
is practically to contract the quantity of 
the circulating medium, both by checking 
further borrowing and by inducing present 
borrowers to pay off their loans. Into 
this currency vacuum (if the expression 
may be used) foreign capital at once flows, 
thus turning the balance of international 
trade in favor of London and stopping the 
gold exports. 

It is not our purpose to follow this proc- 
ess further at present, tho the raising of 
the bank rate has other effects tending to 
check gold exports, but to emphasize the 
advantages which London has through 
such a system, as compared with the help- 
lessness which our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury must perforce exhibit when con- 
fronted with the same danger. The moral 
of the matter is that our peculiar difficul- 
ties arise in part from this : that our Gov- 
ernment is in the banking business and 
should not be, The keeping of the na- 
tional reserve is, as all European history 
shows, a banking problem with which the 
Government should have nothing to do, 
beyond enacting laws to provide for the 
proper conduct and management of the 
bank or banks to whom this reserve is in- 
trusted. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a large number of National 
banks doing business in New York City, 
and give below a summary of the more 
important items. These statements will 
well repay examination by our readers, 
and particularly by those who are fortu- 





nate enough to hold their stocks, 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
IN. 5. .neeskebenenéuneueuss $14,737,737 
Sa ee 2,000,000 
— PERSE RSEANAOSSATEA RRS KOEAK 400,000 
eee 132,64: 
SPEDOREB a5 060000ss0esesecsecese 11,849,044 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
ee ee eee $36,996,742 
EE oss ecksbeese annie 300,000 
UE ces <osscarnenebesersesenn 6,000,000 
Undivided profits.............s06 1,395,443 
SRREINE 4s \cnbe ovine cnspsnnescesns 29,290,425 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 





NT cas ib ebccdensanssceei ee $8,119,022 
Capital stock..................... 1,000,000 
DN 6M acne chhusGuwebshneane 200,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 10,420 
SIND. ch bsse5ss5usunSncaecsncs 6,876,965 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSORIOES ..00..00000 esowe neces - $1,643,258 
es me BEE. sssvnsncsesce wesee 259,000 
PP ¢ongsseevsabbenesneenss cae 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 91,406 
ED sabssskeneessaseeasbasen< 1,024,006 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
INE 5.58 saab bebcistessan ses $10,584,787 
SEE ic sive cechcoen sawn 1,000,000 
EE hive chaeeisekecsckscedeun 000, 
Undivided profits................ 684,425 
PL Vubsck cheb seen Kon ccbnns 7,015,045 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK. 


re eee - $81,138,595 
SEINE WIE sins o3.58 cesar annesss 1,500,000 
DIL cus shuns ons sbuecshnceke hs 5,000,000 
Undivided OS 521.647 
eS eee 24,068,786 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ND Sis nick cine snadwiesSouccae $5,514,477 





SEAN. 4s ncingdnwessn-ssner 600,000 
Ls cas ckaessatanedesawcccwns 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 80,700 
Oe Ee en 4,009,037 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE. 
INNS Sins kuch ickdcsécswnene $10,491,391 
Capital stock 300,000 
LS Sa ees 550,000 
Undivided profits. ine ebneubns sonee 17,252 
a Wen aweG'bauwbsebanduseedas 9,402,879 
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MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources ...........000 orcccccce 911,076,118 
peatent ee. eee esses. 1,000,000 
aepue Sac wh ees ne seeen? © cccee 900,000 
un ivided profits ieeevae seb hace 59 585 
NG ccaos snhvegeseeccus sehens 9,062,607 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


NINE csasees iskencnesoseee $29,988,715 
NINE 5 i inc ecetemnes conn 5,000,000 
DME: cn siesh sec05s5 > oeeawnune 2,000,000 
Undivided MINN 6s+swesedesses 1.562.825 

posite... pace cceccscccce -cvesccese 19,769,920 






euch ee aees peeks us ae 37,824,080 
EE Te Tee 700,000 
CT =o on na6cah cae ebes se neal 500.000 
Undivided profits.............. ‘ 94 396 
DM. o uccuvsae sees ssankease 6,484,684 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
NEN oc tucudeceusncnacasess 2,185,349 
SE MOE 0 s0<s0eeeccdcesvcese 300.000 
SRS errr 200,000 
Undivided profits........ pebnevene 24,888 
PD icicstébosseeyonenesens eas 1,617,541 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources.... .. bocce von sauaesse - $4,516,415 
EE OR OPP 600,000 
Surplus.......0..sccesccccseccsecs 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 259,489 
Deposits....... she a ccscocccese 8,846,026 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
SNES os a divcsesncoscssussccecs $40,773,945 
Capital SNE coc shewenseeneekse 2,000,000 
RI isc ener: Raa 2,500.000 
URGIVided PFOHGER......cccoccesec 645,016 
REE cn. 9506 sestinonncsbeesves 35,584,629 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANE. 
TD... cvseckieecoeseeeukes’ $4,220,994 
‘ aw WN win cansscdeenskusssas 200,000 
Di. cicbancnteeseduces ceeueee 40,000 
Undivided 965 <sss0¢pncende 434,200 
aE ees 3,501,794 

NINTH NATIONAL BANE. 
ND ccc cctnaccebeeecnnessee $5,883,043 
rene 750,000 
CD 0. sea cublnebin when died 250,000 
Undivided profits. .... pucakhwaik 130,176 
EEO 4,699,367 

SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
PE iccccnchessseheess' eee $8,507,517 
emit StOOK. o...0<0ccccecsececces 500,000 
Surplus...... ...eeseeeseeeeeeeeee 150,000 
Undivided profits..........csccs0 2 848 
I ciens. cusheusaenae sorene 7,724,718 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
INES Gon cnnssnatceus 04655908 $7,272,999 
Ceeitek OOOO oc ico 6cs acces re 300,000 
RNID. «00 .00n0000 0500-000 ccenens 550,000 
Undivided ganna Lpsheskesekuaenet 70.644 
SIE 0505190050600 cenereeneess 6,312,996 

SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 
ER Ee $5,164,336 
NE CRORE 6 6 o.5.0000 an cernenceens 500,000 
Discs 1255 ohineeeresbennne wis 500,000 
Undivided profits Ekebeenseeseanes 81,577 
SINE cuhonnso44e0s.0eneseenue 3,675,439 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 

So agacacasevbassnstunoie $15,155,885 
PP cssseseeeeeskneses sis 1,000,000 
EL conde tcnsensbasereeenseen 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 55,028 
Deposits........... Sucen puarasanes 13,846,438 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE are plenty of evidences that the 
business improvement, which all have been 
so eagerly looking forward to, has been 
amply discounted for the present. The 
last six months hes seena great change 
for the better, and the outlook is still as 
bright as all reasonable expectations could 
justify. Still in the wholesale depart- 
ments of business there is less activity than 
anticipated by those who indulged in 
very sanguine hopes. Here and there, 
where the recovery has been too rapid, 
signs of reaction are appearing, noticea- 
bly in the iron, leather and woolen indus- 
tries. There are, too, other influences at 
work which tend to put a somewhat 
needed check upon over-rapid develop- 
ment, The South is likely to feel the 
effects of a late and short cotton crop, 
until at least it is demonstrated how far 
compensation may be realized from better 
prices. Certain portions of the West are 
still suffering from the short crops of last 
year, and a d many manufacturers 
are perplexed by the fact that the ad- 
vances in finished products have not 
thus far been sufficient to compensate 
them for the advances in wages 
and raw materials. This is especiaily 
true of the cotton mills. whose products 
have only risen about 154, while the rise 
in the cost of cotton and wages figures 
about 302, he same is true in less degree 
of the boot and shoe manufacturers and 

certain other interests. The woolen mills 
are seriously embarrassed by the competi- 
tion of foreign goods, in spite of ree wool 
and the increased margin of protection 
which that was supposed to give. The 
future of the Treasury and the policy of 
the next Congress are also elements which 
enter into future transactions. Oa the 
other band, public confidence is strong. It 
may be compelled to assume a more pru- 
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dent attitude by these temporary draw- 
backs, but the belief that we are on the 
verge of a continued era of prosperity 
is too strong to be easily checked, 
The purchasing powers of the masses 
are being steadily enlarged by the advances 
in wages, also by the better returns 
on the crops. The latter have not yet 
fairly begun to move ; but the activity of 
the retail traders, both at the East and 
West, shows conclusively that goods are 
rapidly going into consumption. Later on 
the primary markets may show renewed 
life. particularly if concessions were made 
on raw materials. An instance of this 
was sbown in the iron markets, where the 
slight reactions of last week brought out 
some unusual orders for steel rails, 
amounting to about 150.000 tors. This is 
the first instance in which the railroads 
have bought rails with any freedom, and 
is significant Chiefly because of the evi- 
dence of ircreaced purchasing powers, 
which is vastly more satisfactory than a 
whole seacon’s talk. As coon as earPings 
permit the railroads will inevitably be 
heavy purchasers of sunplies for renewals 
and improvements, to say nothing of new 
mileage, which has failed to keep pace 
with the growth of population for several 
years past, At present, however, both 
Clearing House returns and railroad earn- 
ings testify to the moderate improvement 
in business, 

Railroad shares have been very quiet on 
the Stock Exchange. It is generally con- 
ceded that the late advance has suffivient- 
lv discounted all business improvement 
and good crops until at Jeast some new 
stimulus to the market is forthcoming, 
There was a sharp drop of 1}@1%c. in 
sterling exchange, but its effect on the 
prices of railroad stocks was significantly 
small. Amang professional traders there 
was moderate activity; yet there wag 
neither ontside buving ror inside support 
sufficient to lift values, London cortinues 
to neglect American securities, attention 
there being completelv ab-orhed bv the 
** Kaffir Circus.” A collapse of the latter 
bas been fully expected. and there were 
signs of its approach last week. It has 
heen feared that a disaster in that quarter 
would injure this market; but there is 
little reason in sucha fear. The climax 
does not vet seem to have been reached, 
The credit situation in European money 
markets is sound, as shown bv the low 
rates of discount and the abundance of 
loanable funds. Should the bubble burst, 
therefore, the disaster would be confined 
within comparatively narrow limits, 
Some enormous fortunes have been made 
out of the South African mines, and it is 
noteworthy that the English insiders have 
been steadily unloading unon Continental 
buyers, The result seems likely to be that 
small holders will, as usual, have to suffer 
the losses of unwise and excessive specu- 
lations. while the more fortunate ones will 
turn their attention to rew fieldsof opera- 
tion—not unlikely to the United States, 
which, however disapnointing it may have 
been as a field for British investments, 
has not turned out so badly as Argentine, 
Australia, and a few other sections easily 
named. Railroad earnings are still un- 
satisfactory ; the gain on 31 roads in the 
fourth week of September being only 52, 
Renewed efforts are being made by man- 
agers to restore rates to a more profitable 
basis, and no harm would follow if stock- 
holders held their officers to a stricter ac- 
countabilitvfor their reckless policy in rate- 
making. The Granger shares were gen- 
erally weak, while the Coalers were strong 
and scored further advances, owing to 
improvement in the coal trade. and efforts 
to hasten the long delaved Reading reor- 
‘ganization. In the Industrials there was 
more activity, the improving condition of 
trade having a favorable influence. To- 
bacco, however, fluctuated under unfa- 
vorable reports of increasing competi- 
tion. Chicago Gas rose upon an agree- 
ment to reorganize the company under 
the laws of Illinois ; and whisky advanced 
upon statements that a compromise had 
been effected between the reform man- 
agement and those who were charged 
with wrecking the former concern. The 
money market shows a tendency to better 
rates, Currency has been flowing freely 
to the West and South, esvecially the Jat- 
ter. Call loans rule at 2¢, the extremes 
being 14@3¢. Time money was more ac- 
tive and firmer at 3@4}% for one to six 
months, There is a larger supply of com- 
mercial paper at more attractive rates, 
44@5i¢ being named for sixty to ninety 
day indorsements. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

Oct. 5. Sept. 28. Decrease 


$510.202.20 $511 378,200 = $1,174,900 

Sovecte ..... 69,937,9)1 61,677, 739,600 
Legal tenders... 91,558,590 97.9 2,9°0 7,344,390 
C DOSIES.. ....00.- 540,094,500 549,134,500 9,037,000 
irculation...... 14,253,600 14,102,00 *151,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie............ $60,937,900 861.677.5900 —-#739,600 
Legal tenders.... 91558,55)  97.902'30 7,341.30" 
Total 4 29,580,300 $8,083,900 

Feserve - $151.49640)  $179.580,500 $8,085,000 
against dep’ts. 133,924,375 137,284,125 2,250,250 
Surp. reserve.. $16,471,525 $22,203,175 $5,824,650 








* Increase. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 








the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked 
Slittan ia hei hua. < ce hochinbeanvigsecouesabaden 7 

New 4s, Registered 

New 4s, Coupon. 
4s, Reciste oe 










FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling as follows: 


pean 4.°634-4.87 
--4-8794-4.88 


BANE 8TOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 5th, were: 


ne ™ PR ccsscsstcues 114% 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Bid. Asked, 
218 































































216 
161 cose 
240 255 
235 ose 
eses 140 
eses 120 
225 500 
240 cose 340 
4,100 4,300 
OREV...c0r00 462 44) sece 
Citizene’ . 125 140 165 
Columbia 256 es wan 
Commerce.... ° 198 198 25 
Continental. .... 132 125 
Corp Exchange 236 285 
Fast River ....... 1s 0 150 
Fleventh Ward . 275 
EN. ccccccccrece 320 ue 
Fifth Avenve.... 3,230 2.700 
First National... 500 2.70 
First National of S. I.. 1654 120 139 
Fourteenth Street.... li 
Fourth National 8 seee 178 
Franklin .......... Pus 
Gallatin National 305 320 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 113 ones 120 
German Exchange.. ° ru 1 
Germania. .......++++ “wn 400 425 
Greenwich.........- ecccesece 17546 150 nt 
FQ DOVER. ..2.-.-cecee.cecvcces all 310 esse 
Hide and Leather.......... ET) ld 
Hudson River......--.--..+- 0 155 cove 
moporters’ and Traders’... ‘20g 4520 oeee 
PVING. ..ccccccccccccccccerces 2 135 seee 
Leather Manufacturers’... Mi. ee 
eopecscoce eccccccoccs 10 psy 
ncolp National roo : mn 
battan 145, coos 
Market and Fulton pen ecco 
banics’ and Traders’.. eeee 130 
170 20 
4 cee 
110 cove 
1 4 
0 465 
100 cece 
i 
ee \¢ 230 cece 
New York County.......... 5a0 fsu : 
New York Nat. Exchang Ws eo 125 
NIMED...0- onerercvece e ecceee 121 120 on 
Nineteenth Ward. eee 145 125 130 
North America. M0 137 150 
Oriental........+ W446 200 250 
Pacific Bile 185 200 
Park.. 2A ee 235 
People’ 249 wan 
Phenix.. 14 li2 1% 
Republi ° 156 ogee 1621¢ 
Seaboard National ....... 168 167 pe 
Second National... .....+.- o) 
Seventh National. 321 115 
Shoe and Leather - 93 
SUXUM..cceescee «ee 315 30n 
Southerao National... 1s 140 
State of New York 12 108 sone 
Third National. 15 105 
Tradesmen’s % 7 110 
Twel 125 oses 125 
Union....... ccecceecccecee ve 19% 200 eee 
Tinton Square....... . «+++ 1% a ns 
United States National.... 175 150 210 
Western National... .... 2% 126 “dae 
Weat Side.......--------+-+- ee wu 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


...-The well-known banking house of 
R. L. Day & Co., of Boston, have opened 
a branch office at 7 Nassau Street, this 
city. This firm make a specialty of in- 
vestment securities. . 


...-Messrs. N. W. Harris & Company, 
bankers, of 15 Wall Street, are offering a 
limited amount of 44¢ twenty-year water 
bonds, issued by Kansas City, Mo., inter- 
est and principal payable in gold. These 
bonds are a legal investment for all New 
England savings banks, and are highly 
recommended by N. W. Harris & Com- 
paby. 

...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


17,000 N. Y. Cog Sub’n Water Co. 6% bonds...40 
3 PEI, Girne cscccrccccvestess 25 


8 shares Quincy Rd. this antarares 179 
83 shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co........ 1334 
66 shares C., M. and St. P. pfd............... 125} 

200 shares C., K. I. and P 7884 
100 shares Chicago and Northwestern com. 1054 
394 shares Pennsylvania Rd. Co.... 
$15,600 Burlington and Missouri River 6%...118%4 
Seventh Regiment Veteran Club 5%......75 


tee eeeeeee 






shares Home Insurance Co............. 5U4 
60 shares United States Fire ins. Co..... “% 
15 shares Harvey Steel Co............scceeeeees 27 
15 snares Central Trust Co...........-...s00 1,015 
6 shares Brooklyn Bank..............scseseeeee 
25 shares Wagner Palace Car Co.............- I 
25 shares Metrop. Gas Light Co. of B’klyn. .196 
5shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............--.- 1 


40 shares Continental Ins. Co. of N. Y...... 235% 


... Reference in the newspaper press to 
the ‘‘ Kaffir Circus” designates the tre- 
mendous speculation which is now going 
on in London, and has been for more than 
a yearin African gold mine stocks, bank- 
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ing companies and development com- 
panies. The Statist gives alist of a large 
number of the mines which are veing spec- 
ulated in, only a very few of which have 
paid dividends, and it shows that the en- 
tire number given is quoted at over 300 
per cent. above their par value. It esti- 
Toates the amount of money put into the 
Sonth African gold field at £300.000.000, 
or $1,500,000,000. It seems to make very 
little difference what the company is, 
whether it is a dividend payer or a pros- 
pective one, no trouble is found in selling 
its shares at rapidly increasing prices. 
The English people have so much money 
that their experience in 1890 and 1891 
with the Argentine Republic, does not 
am them from the field of specula- 
ion. 


(ON) a B aleg gb. 








SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


As 


20-Year Water Bonds 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


Interest and Principal payable in Gold 

$1,000 PIECES. 

Bonds are issued by the City to pay for the Water 
Works Plant under decree and juvement of the 
United States Court, hence their validity can never 
be successfully attacked. 

Earnings of the Water Works Plant, 
Net earnings for the year end- 





tag Dec. 31, 18903......... .....++ $254,763 42 
Net earnings for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1894...............-- 306,975 11 


THE NET INCOME [8S SUFFICIENT TO PAY THE 
INTEREST ON THé ENTIRE CITY DEBT AND 
SHOW A SURPLUS OF #4,445.11IN ADDITION TO 
FURNISHING WATER FOR FIRE PROTECTION, 
WHICH HAS HERETOFORE COST THE CITY $75,- 
90.00 ANNUALLY. 

The net debt of the City is less than 144 per cent. of 
the assessed valuation. 

No more debt can be incurred by the City until the 
assessed valuation of property is increased, owing to 
the strong constitutional debt limit in forces in Mis- 
souri. 

Bonds are a legal investment for all New 
England Savings Banks, 

PRICE AND FURTHER DETAILS WILL BE 
FURNISHED WITH SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Also CHICAGO, BOSTON. 





If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicaga, Ill. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS f'n" &% 


cent. interest. First Mortgage Loans in the famous 
Red River Valley, one of the best agricultural sec- 
tions of America. First-class references. Here 14 
years. Located where my loansare made, and 
which receive my personal attention, Circulars, 
etc., on Spplicatien: 

oO . HOPKINS. Grand Forke, VN. D. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1565. 














MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
ORON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 

Investment Securities. 
A.M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
BH. J. MOKSE. w.™M. KIDDER. 
A. B. MEAD. A. L. COE. Ga. W. Coss, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


EST ATE managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes and 


assessments. 
LO ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 


Correspondence invited. 








(1871) 28 


Prudence 


VS. 


Profit. 


Perfect safety 

and large 

interest are hardly 
synonymous, and 
good investments 
paying over 6%, 
are scarce. 


We have a few 


6 O 

yA 

Ist Mortgage, 

20 year gold 
bonds, which we 
can offer for a 

few days at go. 
This is a most 
excellent security, 
certified by the 
International Trust 
Co., of Boston, 
where the interest 
is payable 
semi-annually. 
Write us 


for Particulars. 


Roseland Improvement Co. 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





J. MORGENSTERN, 


(Resident of Buffalo 44 years.) : : 
52 NIAGARA 8ST., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DEALER ANP BROKER IN 
Buffalo Business, Residence and 
Vacant Property. 
North Main Street, Depew and Niagara Falls Acre- 


age for Investmehts. None Better. Correspondence 
invited and promptly attended to. 


1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
nolder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











24 (1872) 







THE OLD SONG, 


HALF PRICE, 
—less than cost,— 
Slaughter sale, etc., re- 
minds usof the boy who 
cried “Wolf, Wolf.” 
You've got so you don’t 
believeit. Weonly cry 
“aay wolf when there are 
Ka : wolves. When wesay 
we have a bargain you 
may knowit’sso. Four 
bargains this week: At $500, $1,250; $12,000 
and $40.00 dollars. Our business is that of 
placing our own and other people’s money 
safely in Chicago real estate, or gold mort- 
gages at 6 per cent or 7 per cent. 30 years 
atit, send for our book ‘“‘What They Say 
About Us.” ree. 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT esitk 
624 New Stock Exchange, 


. eye 95 


hicago. 





DIVIDENDS. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
T A MEETING of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, 
held this day, a dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent per sisre was deciared on the Capital Stock of 
the Company, payable atthe opening of business on 
Tuesday, October Lith, 1895, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Monday, September #th, 
189‘, when the Ty ansfer Books shall be closed for the 
purposes of the Dividend. 
The Transfer Books will r 
—= th, 1895. CHARLES E. 
w York, § September 24th 


ion York Central 4 Hudson River 
Railroad Company. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
New YORE, 2th September, 18%. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the fifteenth day of October next, to stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer books on the 
30th inst. 





‘Wa Wednesday, Octo- 
RREN Secretary. 


EK. V. W. - ROSSITER, ‘Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Tuesday, October 15th, 1895, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30th, 1895. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October 15th, 1895, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, Hn seed Sth, 1895. 





REPORT OF THE © ONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKRsS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, September 28th, 1895: 
RESOURCES, 


La@ans and Giscounts.........ccccscrcscseees 


$1,134, | = 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 5 



















U.S. bonds to secure ciroulation 0,00 oo 
See agen on U.S. bonds.... 9,584 50 
itocks, securities, ete a7 142 27 
une house, furniture and fixtures... 80,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
RIED. 20 nccccenie nncc-senencscse+snecsces ae 92 
Due from State banks — —— rs 5,431 6) 
Checks and other cash ite ee 1, 4A) (8 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou ise. 26,318 51 
Notes of other National banks 54 00 





Fractional paper currency, nickels = ee: 
1,457 05 






ae | 00 


oS 
for legal tenders............. 





70,000 00 
———— $6,521 0 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 2,250 00 
SC 2,185,249 15 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc : BEE Ms sseah.n dee espniericese $500,000 00 
Undid Si niktSs Vas che habebbanshe veins 2.0,000 00 
Undiv a profits, less expenses and 
rae 24,847 77 
42,920 00 
Due toother National b: 
Tax account...... 
Dividends unpaid............ .. 1541 %5 
— idual deposits subject to 
heck. 1,494,099 01 
Demand cnxtinc ates of “deposit. 141 0 
Certified Cheoks..... .......cs000 9,965 37 
—_—_—— 1,617,541 38 


Tota’ ~ $2,185, 39 1b 
STATE OF NEW a COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn h. before = this’ 2d ad of 

October, 1895, Jos, EF. Keno 

Notary Public, N. v: Co. 


“neu, INTARD. ” 
- PY Directors. 
KE SeHOFF, ( 


arent RF. TH : - ‘ON DITION. OF THE 
EAST RIVE N at New 
york, in the State = Ne w Tax a a aie of busi- 
ness, September 28th. 1895 
RESOURCES. 
ee 


Correct—At “es 








$720,423 47 








Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 2,063 (4 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds oo hand. Bo 10,000 Ou 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 26,682 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. 151 812 68 


Banking house, furniture 
Due ~~ 
agents 





and fis 100,000 00 
National banks (not rese 


58.560 53 





Due from State banks and ban 1,456 66 
Checks and other cash items..... 1.630 1: 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 26 722 17 
Notes of other National banks............. 1,312 00 
weaceional paper currency, nickels and aos 8 
Me oRaS RSS DCSEN SSKGKGSOSEDSRS LKeseOnes 586 

Law tui money reserve in bank, viz: 

DT ccaclesuhoahpss chennan $164,737 50 

Legal- tender notes... .. 58,022 (0 

U. 5. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders......... 40,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


262,759 50 
11,250 00 
$1,643,253 26 


Pe nnennnsttbdenitinsansnnsonivtebvenuee 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 








bay os 00 
WO 00 


91,406 49 
223.650 OO 


ai ~~ 
National bank note: 
Dividends unpaid 








gos deposits subjec t 
paSisbkehbesebs. ewend 1,007,968 59 
Demand certificates of de- 
cage eebenebtechinn emunes 1,204 54 
Certified checks.............. 9,750 2u 
eres eee 4 
Liabilities other than those above stated 4.196 
Mc nospvidksesnbeteenbeessebbhinmbnbhioe - $1.6 643,258 26 


STATE OF WwW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

E. NEWE LL: Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemniy swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know esas ou belief. 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ‘me this Ist day of 
October, 18%. ILBUR F. TH, 
sent Fuame, Ki Co. 
Certificate atek in New York Co oa 
Correc t—Attes 
re HARI ES JENKINS, 
208 SPH HOSERS, 
WM. PHE 





Directors, 





THE 








NATIONAL BAN PIS RTH AMERICA, 

New York, in the co of Wow Tod k, at the close 
of business, September 28th, 1895: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........+.-+2sese008 95,534,209 78 

Overdrafts, secu qoourea ¢ and unsecured 4544 32 

U.S. mad ag wn... am 50,000 00 

Premiums on U.S Diasctee 5,000 CO 

Stocks, securities, ete. seesceeseuneceoocessce 197,639 96 

| ae real estate and mortgages ow 4,500 00 





ts).. 
Due f from State banks and 








Checks and other cash items..... » 964 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 151,279 22 
otes of other National 
DEED. ov csncsesé-soscconeces 
Fractional per currency, 
nickels and cents..... ... 132 46 
wfal money reserve in 
nk, viz.: 
css epenensonenes oveses 715,728 75 
Legal-tender notes ........ 523 0O— 1,274,194 21 
U certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 1.000 00 
emption ee, eee Be eas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............. ° 300 00 
Wotal..... Sedoresscones eecesereseeeees $7,824,080 26 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
=e lus fu 






Due to other National banks. .$1, 293,277, EY] 
— hag State aents ech —- 


ates Sepcenen 037 67 
Dividends onpa! eee 3,336 90 
— idual deposits subject to 
Rinses saqnueceeesananocesn 9,407 94 
Demand certificates of deposit. "41,382 63 
Certified checks................ 2,653 
Cashier’s Gheoee outstanding 26,573 21— 6. 6. 484, 684 22 


ee “ei, ‘B24, 4.18, 28 % 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of tbe above- 

salen bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best of i my Ene knowledge and belief. 

RIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to on tee me this Ist * ad or 

October, 1895. A. H. GRAUA 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


. H, COOK, 
W. VAN NORDEN, 


Directors. 
WM. DOWD 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL Po NK, at New York, 
in the State of ie eg York, 73, os close of coma. 
September 28th, 1 
Se ESOU RCES 





Loans and discounts..... ......ss0.05+ $8,445,670 51 
Overurafts, secured and unsecure 1,135 08 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... 400,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits. . ).000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand ........... pebeaees 155,60 00 
Premiums on U.3. bo 4513 





Stocks, securities, etc 


C 88,807 60 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 900,000 00 








Other rea te and mortgages owned . 189,679 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
LO ERE OT ITM et 4 
Due from State banks and ne 57,401 
Checks and other cash ite "0, BOL 34 
Exchanges for Clearin House. 574,012 19 
Notes of other National banks. 18,062 00 
1 — paper currency, ni 
ddesbed ipeabeheenhianie 5,4l0 12 
Lautel money reserve in bank 
Dn notacvsccssee coccnssecs 
Legal-tender notes.......... 
Uv. ° certificates of deposit 
for legal venders.. ........ 980,000 © 
2,520,990 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasure: ) 
per cent. - 0 eee 18,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than5 
per cent. redemption | RRA 30,000 00 
ID i sins secveccsncscinnccdcnvescvescencct $14,737,737 43 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 









Undivided 
RIE 5 pobsatsecvsnsonbssoceeseessn5es ‘ 
National bank notes outstanding......... $56,050 00 
Due to other National a $3, o 5: 890 47 
One to State banks and 
Spey eernree 1,047,064 42 
Div idenda a, 4,119 66 
co deposits subject 
7,112,386 87 
17,080 U9 
40,259 86 
15,724 75 
57,538 25 
— -——— 11,889,044 37 











Total $14.7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn. : 
C. S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-iuamed 
bank, do solemnly swear thatthe above statement 
is true to the best of my — a and belief. 
8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn Ne before me this 2d day of 
October, 1895. WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—A tte: 


coul RTL anor D. MOSS, ) 


sTRO > Directors. 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, ) 





EPOR® OF Tae COND TION OF THE 

NINTH NATIC BANK, at New York, in 

the State of New. York, at the close of business, 
Septem ver 2>th, L 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............s0.seeseee $3,691,222 81 
o erdratts, secured and unsecured...... 115 ¢y 
5. bonds to secure circulation....... .. 50,000 00 

Ston ee oe, LL Oe 18, 018 OU 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 000 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

a re eee 357,416 04 
Due from State banks and bankers. 26.873 F4 
Checks and other cash items......... 9,500 83 
exchanges for Clearing House....... 204,904 67 
Notes of other National banks............. 3,800 00 
Frac 08 — currency, nickels and ne 

y 730 4 


Specie 

Legal- tender notes. 

U. 8. certificates of 
for legal tenders............ 

978,211 (0 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 








per cent. of circulation)..............0065 2,250 00 
PNAS cn ees weknanse: ccosbeneapebobocecs $5,833,042 97 
LIABILITIES. 
ER I PIR ov ensnindcnckcscénes $750,000 00 
eae 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
ENE cncon ss ichonnessvsnasetiseban < 130,176 27 
REO SET CRMOR o.ncccsss. sevncncecces 8,500 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $14 34y, 80 97 
Due wal State banks and 
DP cbnecknebackens: sa5ees 473,472 83 
Div idends  __, 3U3 UU 
Individual deposits subject to 
PP Rincncteesisesuncakkaswess 2,357,661 16 
—— certificates of de- 195 
Certified checks... 17,502 78 
Cashier's checks outstanding T2 
4,699,366 70 70 
Total .. $5,583. 042 97 7 
STATE OF N York, COUNTY OF NEW A. $3.2 


H. NAZRO, Cashier of the 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above 1 statement is 
true to the best of my knowindee and belief. 

NAZRKO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and owere to tlie, me this’ Ist day of 


ci Y. 
LIAM E. ISELIN, $ Directors. 
avéustTes Ff, LIBBY, 


INDEPENDENT. 


EPORT OF THE C 


NDITION OF 
CHEMICAL NATIONA 


F THE 
BANK, at get peek, 


in the State of New _ York, at the close of business, 
September 28th, 
RESOURCES. 
jeans and discounts.......... geocceccosccece $23,115,802 19 
URBETOEEB. occccccccccccccccs o00 coccpeesece 17,110 90 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,009 00 


Stocks ans a 
Ban. 


Other Ape 
Due from National banks.... $1,231,579 13 
Due from 8 pri- 

vate banks and bankers 804,127 92 
Checks and other cash items. 152,751 O1 
Exchanges for Clearing 


House 
Bills of « of other National banks. 












50, 
Fractional currency 10,180 00 
Speck 45,34 
Co 
——— 11,782,103 70 
$36,996,741 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Gephal stock paid in $300,000 
lus - esevecvoccee 6,000,000 CU 
On BUNGE BEGIOR. ..cccccccccccccssoscoscvece 1,395,442 57 
State bank Pirculation outstanding....... 10,874 00 
4 = National] banks........ $3,751,858 96 
State nks, pri- 
vate vonian and meted Py — 76 
Individual deposits....... 23,689,122 23 
Demand cert ae of de- 
Ebistebectses 52,739 02 
Certified checks. 4 T0897 44 
Dividends unpaid 375 
—" 's checks outstand- 
EEE aibetscsebebectebhs ces oe 55,029 


— = 29,29',425 U7 


$36, wt 64 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

QUINLAN, Jk., Cashier of THE 

CHEMICAL ‘NATIONAL ‘BANK of New York, do 

solemnly swear that the one - icra" is true, to 

the best of my knowledge and 


belief 
UINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this = day of 


October, Epwp. P. Brow 
haar Public. 
meena x: 
SET EL, ? 
KOKERT GOELEL { Directors. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

the State of New York, at the close of business, 
September 28th, 1895: 















RESOURCES. 
TORS OPE GIMCSURS, 0.000000 000c0cccccceccee $3,826,263 O01 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 7'0 13 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 250,00 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds....... 10,500 10 
Stocks, Securitios, Cl ........c.cccccccccce 1,480,178 13 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 4,500 00 
Due from National banks (not re- 
SEETO GIB). 0.000 cccccccccccvcescccesceses 411,014 08 
Due from State banks and bankers...... we Hi 43 
Checks and other cash items.......... 96,124 26 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1. 423 51 
Notes of other National banks............. $1,399 OU 
—— paper currency, nickels and os 
Law tul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pebeesooesed. seoncecesned $1,313,242 20 
[egal-vender notes.......... 513,921 00 
U. 5. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 240.000 0O— 4,127,163 20 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 11,250 10 
DE Gcu waeetuaGuness Mesbiapesssuaeeewe $10,491,390 84 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ebeck Pala IM...0...cccccccscess coe $300,000 00 
San las fund 0 520,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
Sick. shenstbeenesbanabees 17,252 28 
National bank notes outstanding 221,260 Ov 
ue to other National banks. 
— to State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual eposits” ‘subject 
on ee 13°. 967 86 
Demand — of deposit 328,722 62 
Certified checks............+.++ 5, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 37,81 58— 9,412,878 56 


MN ikic can chat pds tisiwneineshin chee seen $1,491, 30 8 a 
STATE OF iw! oot COUNTY OF NEW York, 83.: 

Ww. F. {NELL, Casnier of the above- 
named bank, do wee te swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my fb CORN ene — 

Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn = ethae me this 2d day of 
October, 18%. A LANSING BAIbD, 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest : 


J. D. LAYNG, 
SAM’L a RTON, { Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 





RFort OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIOD - 
BANK” vat New York, in the State of New York, at 
close ot business, Septem ver 28th, 1895: 


RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts. ...............e.eeceee $1,388, ~~ 15 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 1,356 43 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50000) 00 
Premiums on U.S. DU chauessdsavckeens 19 %8 
DES, SODUTUTIOR, GEC... ..00cccscccrrcccceee 1,136,629 15 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... ,000 Ov 
— a National banks (not reserve 

SAA SCAMEN TRATES SISE SAERD Ukd OR NESS me O13 82 
Due f oom State banks and bankers...... Piya 
Checks and other cash items.............. rt 


048 72 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 112,694 07 












Notes of ocher National banks 12,180 Ov 
— onal paper currency, nickels. and one 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
eedgnbeeuss-abee: ahaseeee $303,483 34 
como tender notes.. - 227,765 OU 
U. 5. certificates of: deposit 
tor legal tenders............ 1,180,000 00 
———————_ 1,711,248 34 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).. 22,500 00 
PR iv ccick.6 00 ccncsvwesce $5,514,476 86 
LIABILITIES. 
EE Oho occ cn cvencctesovcues $600,000 00 
Surplus fun 400,000 00 
“ anger profits, less expe 
= 9 __ SPR coset 80.699 80 
Nationa bank notes outstanding......... 424,740 00 
Due to other National 
RENEE, dno) avassbsusssvenens $419,139 15 
Due to State banks and 
DEED. nccccccssconcosce ose 393,591 31 
Dividends unpaid............ 4,239 87 
Indiv —y yn mae subject 
arr 3,196,725 60 
= certificates of de- oon 
A Ree eee eee eeeereseseseses aedt 
Certified checks.............. 23,043 91 
- — 4,009,037 06 


cicecsibietinsuesbabbeeaiousueans aie $5,514,476 86 
opeze ve NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true to the best of my snowniee and belief. 

SA. . WALKER, Cashier. 


Notary Public, 
Certtionte yey in new York County. 
orrect—. 
WM. C. STURGES, ) 


J. AGOSTINI Directors 
J.T. WILLETs, _§ 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


a 4 - many of High Clas Securities, 
permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 





10 WALL ST., New Yerk, 









October 10, 1895. 





R®Ee T OFT 5 ORPITION OF THE 
ONAL PA at New York City, 
in the — of New Yo ry e close of business, 
September 28th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ...........ssssee0e $26,481,166 90 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 747 
U.S. a geewe circulation. ....... 30,000 
5 A oscsceswonemebesceves 533.164 97 
eruicare and fixtures.. 1,064,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 100 00 
Due ay National banks (not reserve ani ieee 
Due from Siate banks and bankers..... 188 2 





Checks and other cash items 








Exch for Clearing House.. 
Notes of other National banks.. 
tonal paper currency, nickels and 2.508 1 
is eumiabeaehieheabeie<e0h- ghkbetnsete . 8 
Lawfai money reserve in bank. viz: 
Be teieeres BRE s $2,384,717 w 
1-tender notes............ 4,078,125 00 
U. 5. certificate of cnems 
for legal tenders..... _ 2,885,000 00 
----- 9,047,842 10 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. 3. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. re ay 2,250 00 
Due from U. (o th 
per cent. 53... Tand) peeenbeeensces 64,000 00 
BN oc dcicerrciansegnensesvcnéeséeccecess $40,773,945 50 
LIABILITIES. 

Surplus geoek DOE TR. ccevintesen: dendeeseves $2,000,000 00 
DL. chatsydbesseeseeenhethateneneres 2,500,000 
vided pot less expenses and 

ILL LPI LALIT 645,016 29 

en at notes outstanding........ 44,300 

Due to = National banks, $10,719,285 36 

— tate banks and ae. 






3,981,627 41 
Dividends unpai 1,245 OU 
Individual deposi 

to check “ 20,427,397 65 





25,584,629 21 


WANG, sc ccsccgsccnsccscnncocscesevecsencese $40,175,945 I] 
STATE OF ony YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
I, GEO HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, 4 ie swear that the above epeemnent is 
true, to the best of my cnet and belief 
EO. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn & Ad me, — 2d day of 
October, 1895. OTTO WALTER 
Notary Public, = County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD E, POOR, 
os. T. RK 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION F THE 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK, of New York, 


at New Vork, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, September 28th, 


Directors. 




















RESOURU ES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........++-00-++ sees $3,108,655 45 
Overdrafts, secured anu soepsuses be sine 444 4 
U. S. bonds to epcare circulation... ..... 450,000 00 
Premiums on U. See Reuswesedaabnesccc 32,743 18 
Stocks, securities, ‘ete. 211,367 46 
Furniture and fixtures...............55 2. 2,625 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 33,300 00 
Due from Natiomal banks................. 265,406 04 
Due from State banks and bankers... 69,484 12 
Checks and other cash items.......... 4,458 72 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 254,961 49 
Notes of other. Nationai banks...... 5,090 
oe eres 247 63 
Lawful money reserve in bang, viz.: 
ER a gies $182,687 55 
Legal-tender notes........ 523,715 (O— = 711,402 55 
Redemption fand swith U.S. Treasurer... 14,240 
Es tick cieundeis sndeiasccumabbanionss $5, 164,336 04 
JIABILITIEG. 
Capital stock paid im.........cccccccscccees $500,000 00 
NTL. cccscudesusinsc! snveesnaeesneees 500,000 00 
Un ob ee profits, less expenses and 
eSH000 02 000s cece cnscssansseseseces 81,577 17 
National bank notes outstanding. . 398,950 00 
Beperi idends ECs ss: .tu~ wey lembedelee suds 340 UU 
108 0 
Demand certificates. 235,039 55 
Certified checks... 5U,182 64 
Cashier's checks....... 4,015 97 
—————— 3,675,488 87 
PORE VOR FOF TO NIG s cseciccscoscsccessssess 8,000 W 


BNA ou en sa uous chaeuasaaaieedesin ee 5,164,336 04 04 

sg OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NBW YORK 9 48.: 
I, INAAC ROSEN WwW ALD, President of the ‘above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
easement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


ISAAC ROSENWALD, President. 
ere mage and sworn to before me Oiets day of 
N, 


October. F 
Notary Public, Kings Co. C't'f. filed in N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, 
-C. SMITA. Directors. 
ALDEN 8S SWAN, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the city of New 

York, at New York, in the state of New York, at the 
close of business, Septemoer 28th, 1895: 


















RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCounts....... ..cccccceseeees + $4,920,150 07 
O-verdratts secured and unsecured...... 938 39 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... pnbseees ° 5,500 Ou 
BtOCksS, SOCUFIUICS, CFC.......0000-ccrseccces 108,331 50 
Ban king house, furniture and fixtures. 5,00) 0) 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DEE . dcckuskbabosrsabasaveraanesess 147,066 ¢ 
Due from State banks and bankers 13,217 65 
Checks and other cash items....... 5A, 140 75 
Exchanges for Clearing House & 106,953 
Notes of other National banks. 8,2u8 00 
— paper currency, nickeis and 1.438 64 
Lawtul money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Eee $968,229 co 
Legal-tender notes........ 609,053 
U. S. certificates of d 
posit for legal ieee 270,400 0 0 
1,847,282 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. . Treasurer | (6 
per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
I sccasnecicnscndscncadccesnstascscosee 7,272,999 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...........cccscccccece $300,000 00 
| eR RRS 650,000 00 
Unaivided profits, less expenses and 
Perr eer 70,643 87 
Natiopal bank notes outstanding........ 39,360 00 
— —— deposits subject 
pene Sansesbescccgenanse $6,254,468 32 
PR adam certificates of de- 
DEnts deeeo scsekses+sesens 37.055 50 
Certified checks............... 20,723 19 
Cashier's “checks outstand- e 
ME petesbrcesebevseeoessccecs 748 56 6,812,905 57 a 


MMM. cise stn caehuencsmibensasaxesevbasbnee "$7,272, 999 272,999 4 
STATE gt NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 83.: 
I, JOS. 8S. CASE, CaShier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and ief. 
J. S. CASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to wetere me this 2d day of 
October, 1895 
J.W. TANTUM, Notary. 
Correct—Attest : 


c B. FOSDICK. r 
B. DARLING Directors. 
SOHN w. RITREN, ) 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 54s Deben- 








tures Write for description, 








October 10, 1895. 


F EC NDITIO OF THE 
R EPO ONAL Bane © Ns in New 
York, at New eee oe the £ Beate a of New York, at the 
close of business Se 



























mober 28th 1895: 
RESOURCES 
joans and ° 15,961 ,6°3 93 
ts 5. bonds to secure circulatio! . a Y 100 CO 
o S. bonds to secure U 000 00 
. 8S. bonds on hand...... ..... .. 1,000,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... ° 339.270 00 
Stocks, securities, CtC....... ......ee ceeenes 1,882,525 30 
BP CBBMER. cccccce- 0 cosccccvccccoccccsoccce 897,600 Qu 
Due from National a, ae 1,382,860 62 
Due from Sta’ and bankers...... 166,409 30 
Checks and nae cash items.............+ 42.557 42 
Excha’ for Clearing House ........... 2,485,903 44 
Notes of other national banks .. TATS OU 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
mare 2,110 40 
Legal. er 2,724,635 U0 
U.S, certificates, of de- a 
t for legal tenders.. 300,000 00 
=— 43,701,019 00 
Ph fund with United States 
Lig a a ere cent. of circulation)... 114,030 00 
Due from Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. codemption PUES co scievees 8,590 00 
GN issics scackcvedasasecstowieiics vaccsense $29,983,714 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............cesceceeeee $5,000,000 00 
Dai nscgcesebstbcciseceseooieniss 2 100-000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
Netiondl bank notes outstanding -""-"" 1esc970 OD 
ational bank notes outstanding....... 3 
Due to other ——— banks $3, ‘ 
anks and 
4,882,135 26 
5,672 00 
9,890,834 67 
725 00 
ances 407,835 32 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 178,156 14 
Unite: States de _ eee 246,872 
Depos‘ts of U. . isbursing 
MENNOURS 6 ic.csesarccsésonsiee 23,127 11—19,769,919 63 


DA ivinc cttiesntevesetesenstncnscssncnecess $29,988,714 61 
a - NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


I, WILLIAM ©. DUVALL, Cashier of the above- 
nained bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is trae to the best of m Rowe e and belief. 

DUVA cL. Cashier. 

Subseries and sworn to betore me this Ist day of 

October, 1895. WA NC. FRENCH, Jr., 
Notary Public. Mew York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

WOODBURY LANGDON, ) 


A. Directors. 
FRED’K STURGES, j 





Ress, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 











in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
September 28th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ..........20..seseeseee $4,567,557 OL 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,051 
U.S. cow png seoate circulation. 90,000 
U. 8. bonds U. 8. deposi 50,000 
U.S. bonds pod a nd 54,350 
rename on 21,923 
Stocks, securitt 534,813 
Due from Nati 

eye ore RRS, 





Due from State banks and mane 96,523 
Checks and other cash items, 8,750) 
Exchan; nges for Clearin, 469,985 
Notes 0 gad National banks... 39,115 


arenes onal paper currency, nickels and 


g & 
& soeae Sussex 


Lawful money reserve in bank. vias ”°” 
Specie $158, 613 35 





Legal-tender notes. . 551,030 00 
U.S. certificates of de 
for legal tenders 370,000 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer ae 
(5 percent. of circulation)................ 4,050 00 
WN ina scaswupnaaiscbatewn.odeseeeernase $8,507,516 60 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.......... co cccccsccees $500,000 00 
Sur, SPN IIs casei sscabenscbexassoeesescces 150,000 00 
ve mye profits, Tess expenses hens 
a oe... npueseedeetennase seceescos 82,848 38 
wd bank notes outstanding......... 49,950 00 
Due to other National banks. $! 729,282 81 
= State banks and 2.360.°86 30 
wit desis sisi Maer 
Pye en 2,390,069 77 
bemand certificates of de- on 
Ota chesig: ref s 
Cashier’s checks outstan 7,058 66 
United States deposits 40,000 00 
7,724,718 22 
Re ee a ve 507,516 60 


ERLEY, 


Sonar P . 

Correct—Attest : a 
EDWARD V. LOEW, 7 

F. V. GREENE, Directors. 
STUART G. NELSO wan 















Notes of other National banks 
Fractional need ppreerets nickels ‘ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION F TH 
R GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, a ik 
City, in the State of New York, at the dase a busi- 

ness, september 28th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... $4,549,338 21 
Overdrafts, secured 4.990 U0 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 1,000,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on h 60.000 00 
sreminms on We 8S. bonds 95,053 10 
Stocks, securities, etc...........0.ceseeeeees 990,462 88 
pest house, , enero ee fixtures. —_s | 
es an ‘ 21, 

Due Bag National banks (mot re reserve 
Dost tendinesenentbeakisedesvesececcese 231,829 88 
Due from State banks and en. 8,754 46 
Checks and otner cash ite 5,U1L 49 
Exc es for Cleari House 1,120,868 | 
79 


ui 


Se ase aes hese 18,632 
poo nee notes......... tng o 
U. certificates of de- . 
posit for feoal te tenders.. 930,000 00 A 512 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)......... seeatas 45,000 00 
WR cscsccas péaveceabeas seccecccccecces $10,584,786 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sack WE Tv cccccccccs caveneieme . 
UES ook. ss cn pddavnvduensseeeséne 


Undivided rofi ry 
taxes id ts, less ‘expenses and 


National bank notes outstanding pevcesccs 
Due to Lane — 


$1,563,081 87 
452,664 12 
4,697,515 83 







952 16 
- 800,831 04 . 





Total.. "$10,584,73 36 81 81 
STATE OF NEw ¥ : 
lL, ARTHU ae Seuurs or N Ew Soe 88.2 


o ’ 

ment is fd Tit) 3 that the above | state- 
A. W. SHE » Cashier. 

role ed and sworn to before me this lst day of 


a. Le 
Cuca tary Pa 


PRUE tri, | emo 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ree OF THE ONDITION. OF 
tapgarape AnD RADERS’ NATION- 
AL BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, 


at the close of business, AL 2, th, 1845: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and dIscounts..............sesseeeees 
Ove secured and unsecured. 4 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation. 000 
Banking house, farniture and fixtures. 200,000 OU 
Due fron National banks (not reserve 
ic ccccocacececacoceses -cosccesctecces 1,231,285 45 
Due from Sta ks and bankers 56.376 81 
Checks and other cash items........ ye 471 74 
Excha: for Clearing House.. 
potes. —- National banks a 683 a) 
— we paper currency, nickels and 650 00 
Lawfal money reserve in bank, viz.: 
petegecscesccecscescoece 697,000 00 
l-tender notes.......... 931,089 00 
.U, "certificates sof capers ss 
tor legal tenders.......... 1,590,000 00 00 
6,218,089 00 
Sapemeten fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) ............+. 2,250 00 
Due from U. reaeurer totter than 5 
per cent. redemption PE isnievccecces 2,000 00 oo 
Total.....006 pisinpuegerneewietan esesseuns 331, 133,599 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............sseeeeseeeee $1,500,000 00 
Surplus UNA. ........ccccccccscccccccccescees . 
Un aeiees ¥ nee less expenses -— 
521,646 92 
42,450 UU 
5,682 00 
bankers 
Div idends un aa 
ay "Sipecite —_—o- * 
pabas« Seecececncoenve 12,468,753 20 
pena certincatés of de- 
BESS. 5 snentcccaes cose 5,450 00 
Cert: ertified | MMM <<< occa senses 44,199 26 
Cashier’s Hon a outstand- 
ing 297 28 i 68.786 40 
d6sseeseccecace i! —_ 599 32 


Total.. 
STATE OF NEw York, © F NEW Yo 
I, EDWARD TOW NSEND. Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly pace that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my ator of and belief. 
EDWARD row NSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to — me this a = of 
October, 1895. AS. H. BEC 
Notary Pubile, Kings County. 
Cert. filed in New York County. 


J PLUM, ¢ Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 5 


EPORT OF T DITION OF TH 
Riv ; ook NATION AE bare ae OF THe eae § = 
K, at New York. in the State of New York, 

at the a of business, September 28th, 1895: 



























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 521,117 30 
Overdrafos, secured and unsecured 6,539 46 
8. bonds to secure circulation 55,000 00 
U. 5. bonds on hand. 5),.00 00 
Premiums on U.S. 78 75 
Stocks, securities, etc . . $72 50 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 53,949 19 
Due from on banks (not re- 
iin ose kenddséccmscdsnccssesees 1,327,428 89 
Due from State banks and bankers... 85,898 12 
Checks and other cash items....... 8.353 88 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 357,9+4 46 
Notes of other National banks 9,823 OU 
wn paper currency, nickels and 35 82 
3,397,929 5) 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 
per ceat. of cir :ulation)..............++. 2,475 00 
jue from U.S. Treasurer — Lenpneel . 
per cent, redemption funu).. 8,000 09 
cent cachuedceudaascecneudssasactous $15,155 885 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............00-ceesees $1,000,000 00 
Garyiue fe Eivccccesese eee 200, 
Undivided profits, 
taxes 7 Seiawen eee 55,227 73 
National bank notes 45,420 00 
Reserve for taxes ............000 8,000 OU 
Due to other National banks $9,185,491 22 
Due a.) — banks and 
LS cabaatbem@eneucaeeces 1,498,365 47 
Individual deposits subject 
epadewisanesousaeas 2,772,211 43 
Demand certificates of de- 
| a a 33,103 22 
Certified checks. . 216,751 46 
Cashier’s checks outs - 
Mi iivedatnpecequtuscccdcs kas 145,514 79 
—_-—-- 13,816.43 437 59 
eciebétbesduttenasaunebencavenmnnes $15, 155,88 155, 885 37 37 


Tota! 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, 33.: 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemaly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this nd day of 

October, 1899. KUGENE De 
Notary Public, oN. Ay: Co, 


Correct—Attes 
JAMES 0. BLOSS, 
JAS.H. POS { Directors, 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, fe 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, ‘September 2sth, 1895: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCounts...........0seeeeereeees $4,378,067 42 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... Ni ¢ 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,900 Ot 
U. 8. DONdS OD HAN.... ...cccccccccseeeee 406,10 10 
Premiums on U. 3. bon 69,987 5 
Stocks, securities, etc 340,640 84 
Ranking house, furniture and fixtures... $85,000 00 


Other real estate and mortgages owned. 200,000 UU 
Due from National banks (not reserve 






191,591 47 
“ ‘$72 4 

6,802 84 
Exchanges for Clearin 154,239 4 
Notes of other National banks. 8,138 WO 
Frostienal paper currency, nick one 


TP Gdimisdbenssdesdes 
Legal-tender notes 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal teuders.......... 581,000 0O— 1,840,817 75 
Redemption fund witn U.S. Treasurer 











(5 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
WONG. viesccc cece scccsceccscccse - $8,119,022 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............eseeeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Suri | ere 200, 
= vided | profits, less expenses and 
veaseten Sieduasimeneuerede 10,419 85 
National —_* notes outstanding........ 31,637 50 
Due "s other National nanks, 05, 288 07 
7 State banks and 
Dividends unpaid 
ee deposit: 
at ..  curtihenia 
Wiss tccccssccces 26 
Accepted checks 950) 652 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 1,259 93 
— 6,876,964 72 
Ee eee a eee ea = 119,022 07 


Total 
oS OF NEW YORK Copury Or NEw Y 
ALYRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
med bank, do solemnly A that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my. knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn - Lane me olnls — day 
of October, 1895. Ge H.C 
Neon Public, N. 2 "Coanty. 
Correct—Attest 


FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
E. C. STU 


Directors 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, inthe State of New York, at the 
close of business, September 28th, 1895 : 


RESOURCES. 

Overdrafts, secured cand unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc 

















Bank: house, furniture and fixtures.. 000 
Other real estate and mortg owned.. 32,102 14 
= from National banks (not reserve 
Coda nad tndviddeseaser one 167,668 35 
checks and other cash ee... 14,075 21 
Exchan for Clearing 346 03 
Notes of other National banks., 20,277 00 


i a paper currency, nicke 


SAR Weeuugepceuauaxtederss ska $4,220,908 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Copia SOCK Paid IM.....00 sccccccccccccece $200,000 00 
Und vied pis,“ eecenecsesoce cocces 40,000 00 
n ro ess expenses an 
soi... sinseedebede> denebeeeseencee . 434,199 52 
National I bank notes outstanding. . Sioawses 45,000 00 
= ad a — and 
$32,043 10 
3,427,243 22 
9,370 97 
28,170 85 
4,966 00— 3,501,794 14 


TOtAl..0...cccccce coccccccccccccoccccocce $4,220, —< 66 
——— os New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW Yor 


I, F. M. BREESE, bye of the above-nam bank, 
dosolemnly swear t the obere. - apres is true. 
to the best of my knowledge and 


F. M. B BHEESE, Cashier. 
is 34 day of 
s L. PIERC 
Notary Public, City and County of N. 


— " SAM’L F. JAYNE, 
at) STRAUS) 


t Directors. 
. H. JENNISO. 





INVESTMENT 


LETTERS 
| SECURITIES. 


or 
CREDIT. 


BEOWN) BROTHERS & CO., 
- BANKERS, No, @ WALL STREET, N. ¥, 





EPORT OF THE CONDIZION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York 
in the State of New York, “at the close of business, 
September 23th, 18%: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. S. bonds to secure on 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. 





Ot 
Contingent fun 
oe hans ag National banks (not reserve 








Mestbenbgnncenesdémavecedcoccescecons 222,4/9 39 
Due rom State banks and bankers....... 24,173 $9 
Checks anda other cash items..............+ 41,UL0 96 
ae for Clearing House.. nee 100,243 69 
Notes of other National banks 4,517 
veassenss paper currency, nickels and err 90 
Lawrui i money reserve in bank, viz: 
bese coessceccocccoece ‘5 ~y 26 bo 
) mee tender notes........ 
U. 3. certificates of de- 
PD fae for legal tenders. . 170,000 00— =: 815,126 00 
emption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)..............-.++ 9,000 00 
I iakincdentadesisscdsienactocesesonsesse $4,516,414 95 
LIABILITIES. 
OCagtial etek: PAM IM. ......6..ccccesccccocess $600,000 00 
5 120,000 00 


= oe profits, less expenses and 


MENS sccdurvusiecsscenecas $8,275 44 
Due to State banks ‘and 

Bidicascchacces <cxses 127,874 30 

Dividends unpaid.........-.- 1,260 83 


yo unpaid subject 


3,194,171 62 


posit 
Certified ch 
Allowance for city ‘and coun- 
es 


1,150 00 
14,194 O4— 3,346,926 23 
10,000 0 








Total 34, 516,414 4% 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, DAVID C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the abov e-hamed 
bank, do solemnly swear "that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belie 

DAVID CU. TIEBOUT. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to votes me this 2d day of 
M 


October, 1895. . V, A. Pog, 
Notary Public. 
Correct —Aite: 
EWALD FLEITMANN, 
JACQUES HUBER, "{ Directors. 
W. H. OAKLEY, 





EPORT OF THE ON DITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NA NK, of the City 


—— York, at the close a poy September 23th, 
’ RESOURCES. 














der notes.. 
Bills of other banks. . 932 
Checks and other cash items. 15,830 79 
——- for Clearing 
euadbebettapeosasdancece 632,937 01 
Due. frou ‘oy banks... 630,037 91 
Due from State banks and 
ME scoapesereensmaaseese 43,093 81 
Rehempuee fand with U.S. ’ 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of , 
Circulation)... ......+.ss000-+++ 10,121 85 
————_———__ 3,780,811 30 
Total...cccccee esenchdsnnsacorsnsnes< exe + $11,076,117 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 900,000 00 
Undivided profits, net.. 59,585 20 
National bank notes dumwmevenmsoens 45,000 00 
Premium A@CCOUNL...........cceeeee ceeeeeee 8,925 OU 
ndividuals........... sosece - $3,834,756 16 
National banks......-....... 3,639,921 06 
tate banks and bankers.. 1,364,675 ¥9 
De certificates of de- 
Didedupsrestisecssesedscee 11,742 80 
Certified checks............. 656 
Cashier’s Cuecks outstand- 
peeesconns pans anecadercso 51,855 10 





9,062,607 36 


TR rtcindninisr sosaticdmnedemsses $i! 176,117 56 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 33 
I, FRED’K B. SCHENCK 
named bank, do oo a that the above state- 
NUK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and fs... 44 4-1... on this 4 oe of 
Octover, 895. A. K. Br 
Notary Public, N. 2 “Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
ISAAC WALLACH, 
JOHN E. BOKNE, 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 





‘ Directors. 











(1873) 25 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..............4. «.++..-8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Detastiure, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Componger’ New York or the Security Com- 

pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking De = of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


COMMERCIAL. 


CLEARINGS at leading cities last week 
were nearly 15% ahead of a year ago. The 
largest gains were at the East and South; 
the smallest at the West, especially Chica- 
go. The weather has been favorable to 
the early marketing of cereals, all of 
which except wh2at are now coming for- 
ward more freely than a yearago. The 
exp rt movement of wheat is small; but 
corn is going abroad in largely increased 
quantities. Wheat advanced as high as 
674¢. upon foreign advices and a decrase 
in the world’s shipments to Europe ; but 
the rise was subsequently lost and prices 
dropped to 6482. Cora was fairly steady 
in the neighborhood of 37c. Cotton still 
monopolizes attention as a speculative 
commodity, and middling uplands ad- 
vanced }c. to 9t7. The advance is of 
course based upon continued reports of 
crop injury, short crop, and the prospects 
of increased consumption both in Europe 
and in the Uaited States. While there is 
much truth in these reports, excitement 
of the outside public has more to do with 
the excessive rise than anything else, and 
it is noteworthy that mon of life-long ex- 
perience in the cotton trade are generally 
sellers rather than buyers at present fig- 
ures. Roceipts are smaller than usual 
owing to the lateness of the crop, and ex- 
ports are still one-half the volume of last 
year, the world’s visibl2 supply being 2,- 
445,000 bales against 2,211,000 same time 
last year. Cotton goodsare very quiet 
bu; firm, a3 manufacturers who have not 
a large supply of cheap cotton on hand are 
obliged to act with extra prudence. The 
woolen trade is aiso quiet and prices are 
weak, domestic manufacturers finding 
little profit in present conditions or with 
such sharp competition from foreign 
manufacturers. At the same time the 
sales of wool are large, and manufacturers 
are buying at advancing prices. The re- 
tail dry -goods trade isin excellent shape 
both in New York and Chicago, the de- 
mand being very active and running upon 
a better class of fabrics than formerly. 
There has been a halt ia the iron ‘* boom”’ 
with the result of putting the trade in 
better actual condition than a month ago. 
Tne rising tendency has been checked, 
and a decline resulted in some cases. The 
output and coosumption of all classes of 
iron products is steadily increasing, and 
the most important development was the 
placing of orders aggregating 150,000 tons 
of steel rails, at $28 per tom. A good 
many other orders are in sight, unless 
prices advance; and the brighter prospects 
of the iron trads are emphasized in the ad- 
vanced quotations for the securities of the 
various steel and iron companies. The 
coal trade is in much better shape, and 
the late advance has stimulated rather 
than checked orders. Tne boot and shoe 
trade is dull. Retailers are well stocked 
up, and manufacturers are shutting down, 
pending an improvement in demand, or 
a decline from the high figures now asked 
for leather. 


READING NOTICES. 


Don’t Coucs! You won’t need to if you use 
Epey’'s CARBOLIC TROCTIES. They cure U ee a 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
yy and purify the breath. 25c.and Tho 

wv. 


THE Twentieth Century Bicycle Head Light 
is rightly named, because it is so far in advance 
of previous bicycle lights. Itis ieee in weight, 
throws a wide light ahead, has red and green 
side lights, and is up to date in ali respects. The 
Betts Patent Head Light Company, of 10 War- 
ren Street, New York, will supply it or circulars 
regarding it. 


CHURCHES AND SUN ‘DAY SCHOOLS, 


One of the most important adjuncts of a 
church or sunday-school is a stereopticon or 
lantern. By the use of one of these instruments 
a course of lectures can be fully iliustrated and 
the interest of Sunday-scnools and churches 
maintained in a very great degree. Messrs. J. B. 
Coit & Company, of 115 Nassau Street, will be 
glad wont to 4 of our ers an illustrated 
catalogue, giving the priees,from the very cheap 
to the more expensive ones, 
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SPECIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any old 
subscriber, on renewing his sub- 
scription, can send us the names 
of one or more new subscribers 
with a remittance at $2.00 a 
year for each. 

It will be seen that this is a 


most 


ex Fytraordinary Oller, 


and we ask every old subscri- 
ber and friend to take advan- 
tage of this offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time materially reduce 
the cost of their own subscrip- 
tions. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 


Ir will interest a large number of our readers 
to know that a tour, or pilgrimage, as it might 
be termed, is being formed to visit Athens, 
Damascus, Jerusalem and many places in 
the Holy Land, Cairo, the Riviera, Paris, Lon- 
don, etc., the intention of the managers, Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, being to spend Christmas at 
Bethlehem of Judea. This tour will be one full 
of interest from the very start to the return to 
New York. An illustrated pamphlet, giving all 
necessary information regarding the details of 
the tour, can be obtained, postage free, by ad- 
dressing Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broad- 
way, New York. in 

O’NEILL’S. 

It is scarely necessary to call the attention of 
the ladies to the Jarge advertisement of H. 
O'Neill & Company, which appears in this 
week’s paper; but there are some points we 
wish to emphasize. The capacity of the store 
has been very largely increased during the past 
few months by considerable additions, and in 
consequence much more space is given to a gen- 
erous display of the great stock of especially fine, 
seasonable and beautiful goods for which this 
house is particularly noted. The advertisement 
speaks for itself, so far as prices are concerned. 
The house takes special pains with mail orders, 
and guarantees pertect satisfaction. 

RIDGE’S FVOD. 

THERE are in this country a very large num- 
ber of infants for whose successful rearing it is 
necessary to use some kind of prepared food, 
and of the very many which are offered to the 
public the qualities inherent in Ridge’s Food 
commend it to the attention of every one inter- 
ested. The claim of the manufacturers of 
Ridge’s Food is that it produces healthy flesh, 
f° teeth, strong, straight limbs, and the child 

comes a model of healthful strength and 
beauty. Ridge’s Food has been tested and 
onto beyond a doubt to be one of the most 

eneficial articles of food prepared for the use of 
infants, children and invalids. 


SUPERIOR COOKING RANGES. 

So long as the cooking apparatus in our 
homes adds so much to the comfort of life, and 
one might say the desirability of living, it goes 
without sayiug that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the best range obtainable should 
aiways be secured. Messrs. Cyrus Carpenter & 
Company, of 44 Hanover Street, Boston, who 
have made ranges their study for thirty-elght 
years, would be pleased vo hear from our readers 
who desire a cooking range that combines all of 
the essential qualities, including economy, effi- 
ciency and perfection in operation. They man- 
ufacture all sizes, with apparatus attached for 




















memes | large quantities of hot water or 
steam, and can be perfectly relied upon. 





IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL. 

THE crowning test of construction in any me- 
chanical device is its durability. The difference 
in the way people grow old often proves the plan 
on which they were originally built. Some peo- 
= live to a ripe old age, and are useful mem- 

rs of society to the very last. Others break 
down in spots. The doctor patches them up in 
one place, and they run well for a time, and 
then they collapse somewhere else. 

There’s this same difference between type- 
writers. The Caligraph always lives to a ripe 
old age. and works away satisfactorily often far 
beyond any reasonable expectation. It has no 
constitutionally weak spots. lt wears evenly 
and grows old gracefully, like 

“The wondertul one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
That it ran a hundred years to a day.” 
But this exceptional durability is not secured at 
the expense of any other feature of a good type- 
writer. 


WELL WORTH KNOWING. 


Ir isa fact well worth knowing that at the 
present time solid silverware made by the best 
manufacturers can be obtained—in consequence 
of the low price of silver—at very reasonable 
prices indeed,so much so that it is, perhaps, 
more desirable to buy solid silver than the best 
plated ware. Simpson, Hall, Miller & Company, 
whose factories are at Wallingford, Conn., and 
who have salesrooms in New York, Chicago 
and Montreal, Canada, have a reputation ex- 
tending over a great many years, of great value 
to themselves, and, what is of importance, of 
_— value to purcuasers of their goods, as the 
atter can contidently rely upon securing from 
them the most desirable goods in the way of de- 
signs and patterns, aud can feel absolutely sure 
that the quality is just exactly what it is repre- 
sented to be. The solid silver goods manufac- 
tured by Simpson, Hall, Milier & Company are 
of the most beautiful description, of exceeding- 
ly handsome designs, and they are sold at very 
reasonable prices. ‘the plated ware manufac- 





tured by the house embraces everything in that 
line that can be had at reasonable prices and in 
the latest and most desirable designs. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Soenold 
Constable. KaCo. 


Fall Underwear 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
Celebrated Manufacture 


Ladies’, Children’s, Men’s Underwear. 
b J 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Wool, Camel's Hair, Merino, 
and Silk Hose. Children’s Hose 
of every style, plain 
and ribbed. 





Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Fancy and Heather Mixtures. 


Knit Golf and Bicycle Jackets. 


- GLOVES. 


“ Dent,” “ Fownes.” 


MEN'S DRIVING GLOVES. 


Proadway 6) 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





“ Couvoisier's” 











The “Attention of Ladies 
is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


SELVYT ‘sean 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6, 95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores through- 
out the country, at 10 cents upwards, according 
tosize. They entirely do away with the neces- 
sity for buying expensive wash or chamois 
leathers, which they out-polish and out-wear, 
never become greasy, and are as good as new 
when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, and 
should be in the hands of all domestic and 
other servants, 


«6 


VV 


For sale by all Dry-Goods St -res, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycie Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale inquiries should be addressed 
“ SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. § 
> 














Patent 
Paneled Metal 


CEILINGS 


Send diagram of room, 
showing size and shape of 
same for estimates. 

A. NORTHROP &CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








JACKSON'S 


285 & 287 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 


Extraordinary Sale 
of High Grade 


Black 
Dress Goods. 


Never before so popular and never before 
have we been in a position to offer such val- 
ues. Choice ofmany designs aod weaves to 
select from, aslow as 39c. and up to $5.00, 
every yard guaranteed and at a saving ofat 
least 30 per cent. 


Special. 
Mohair Crepons, 
Silk-Finish Henrietta, C. 
English Storm Cheviots, 
Silk-Finish Brilliantine, 
Figured Granite Cloth, J 


ranging in width from 40to 48 inches, and 
in value from 75c. to $1.00. 





NEW YORK, 44th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, Rue d’Enghien. 


A more elegant and choice 
collection of Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets than at pres- 
ent displayed in our Show 
Rooms has never before 
been brought together. The 
most eminent designers of 
Europe and America have 
contributed their best ef- 
forts to this array of good 
taste and style; and we 
ofter these goods, of high- 
est class and quality, at 
most moderate prices. 

Our aim is to give the 
best quality and style the 
market affords at prices to 
suit the poor as well as the 
rich in purse. 





SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture, Etc., 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Importa- 
tions have decided to dispose of 
a large portion of their present 
stock at greatly reduced prices. 


A close inspection is invited. 





‘James McCreery & Co. 


Desire to announce the opening of their 


NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 64, 66,68 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











October 10, 1895. 


B. Altman & U0. 


Will exhibit in their 


CLOAK 
SHOWROOMS 


(Second Floor), 

Fall and Winter 
Importations of Novelties 
in Ladies’ 
CLOAKS, WRAPS, 
JACKETS, ete., 


Together with many exclusive nov- 
elties, embracing a wide range of 
prices and an exceedingly attract- 
ive general assortment of all the 
most favored styles 
At figures 
to prove of interest. 


(8th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 









Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
has imitators. 


: 
: The De Long 
§ Patent Hook and Eye. 


\ 
See that % 


hump? | 


* 
Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


—One Yard Square— 


in handsome designs and exquisite, 
harmonious colorings with heavy 
ball fringe. Finest quality Chenille, 
made by one ofthe best manufacturers 
in the country to sell for $1.25—but 
we are able to make the price 


68 Cents 
and pay the postage. 
STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 








/ TULIPS 
LEGANT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, post; 








id, at the foll: ng special prices: 
3 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cen’ 
“ o « 


& TULIPS, lovely sorts, alldifferent, “ 1 

4 “_ NARCISSUS, ©“ “ “ “10 « 

= py “ “ “ “wo « 
CROCUS, 5 sorts, named. = “ “1 « 

10 ESIAS, fine mixed sorts, . - “70 « 


1 BLACK €. new, from Palestine, “ae. * 
or the whole 86 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


v ELEGANTLY ILLU 
UR RAT A OOUE Emery ea 


inter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and weabe ns ef FEES to all whoappiy. Cholonst 
reduced prices. Piwrite foritatonce. Ad 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fiona Pan, N.Y, 











October 10, 1895. 


Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 21st St, N.Y, 
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THE BIG STORE. 


THIS WEEK’S STORY has four chapters of valuable reading. Though simply told the following 








is truthful: 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 





GRAND DISPLAY 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Trimmed Bonnets and Hats. 


Choice Designs and Delicate Autumn 
Colors for Street, Carriage 
and Evening Wear. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


Special Assortment 


FINE FUR FELTS, 


in all the new shapes and colors, regu- 
lar 1.25 quality, 


6 5 cach. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
Fine French Flowers, Aigrettes, 
Feathers, Jet Crowns and 
Ornaments 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





plain business narrative has the one element necessary to its worth--it 


Special Sale 








LADIES’ JACKETS, CAPES AND ‘SILK 





JACKETS. 


Ladies’ Jackets of fine beaver cloth. 
Box reefer effect, large sleeves, worth in 
Regular Stock 14.50; 


SPECIAL 7.98. 


Ladies’ Jackets in English Rough Chev- 
iot, wide box fronts, ripple back, lined 
with silk, worth in Regular Stock 15.50 ; 


SPECIAL 10.75..- 


Ladies’ Jackets in imported camel’s hair 
curl cheviots, deep velvet collars, har- 
monice sleeves, worth in Regular Stock 


20.00. 
SPECIAL 14.98. 


Ladies’ Rough Cheviot Jackets, Four- 
button fronts, ripple back, fullest sleeves, 
worth in Regular Stock 11.75 ; 





SPECIAL 7,98, 





AIST. 








CAPES. 


Ladies’ Silk Velour Capes, elegantly 
beaded and feather trimmed, lined with 
Silk, worth in Regular stock, 25.00: 


SPECIAL 14.98. 


SILK WAISTS 


Ladies’ Silk Waists, in figured and 
striped Taffetas, full front and sleeves, 
worth in Regular Stock, 7.50 ; 


SPECIAL 4.98. 


Ladies’ figured Taffeta Silk Waists, four 
plait backs, full front and extreme sleeves, 
trimmed with rows of pearl buttons, 
worth in Regular Stock 10.00 ; 


SPECIAL 6,75, 


Ladies’ Silk Waists of bright tartan 
plaids and French figured Taffeta, novel 
effects, worth in Regular Stock 11.50 ; 


SPECIAL 7.98. 


Ladies’ Waists of heavy illuminated 
Taffeta Silk, new melon sleeves, worth in 
Regular Stock 17.50 ; 


SPECIAL 11.98. 


Ladies’ Persian Cloth Capes, trimmed 
with Thibet fur, full sweep, worth in Reg- 
ular Stock, 15.50 ; 


SPECIAL 10.75. 


Ladies’ Double Cloth Capes, upper cape 
elegantly beaded and braided, worth in 
Regular Stock, 11.98 ; 


SPECIAL 8.75, 


Ladies’ Golf Capes in Imported heavy 
double-faced Cloth, worth in Regular 
Stock, 14.98 ; 


SPECIAL 9.98, 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





BROADWAY pet 
Oth ElOthSics. 9 “om zIOnSe 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE. 





A BUG-STUNG PEAR 


may seem ripe out of season, but ** pear time” is 


when the perfect fruit is ready. 


We count it better for you, 


more helpful, more satisfying to show the special Fall and 
Winter Goods, the rich Novelty things and Exclusives when 


their season is at hand. 
now. 


It is here now. 
The store is overflowing with the richest, fullest stocks 


The things are here 


we ever had,and a dollar will reach farther in them than 


ever before. 
$250,000 WORTH OF SILKS 


We count the Fall trade as starting with 
Monday morning, and here is the grandest 
gathering of new and exclusive Silks we 
ever had. The values are simply astound- 
ing to those who know what Silk prices 
have been heretofore. 


Striped and brocaded Swiss Taffetas, at 
58c.; better and larger lines, 68, 75 
and 88c. 

350 pieces 21 and 22 in. fancy Taffeta Glace 
and Chameleon, light and dark com- 
bines, including checks and plaids, im- 
ported to bring $1.25, may go at 95c. 

New Evening Silks, shown under a strong 
electric light, are $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 

BLACK SILKS of the most reliable kinds 

only,shown inthe most perfect, soft day_ 
light that hides nothing. 
50 pieces of black brocade and plain Gros 

Grain, regularly 95c.. at 75c. 

22 in. satin figured Brocades, usually 

31,25, all new designs, at 95c, 

Black satin Brocades, every new style: 


large and small designs, direct from our 
Lyons house, three special lots, at 
$1.25, $1.65 and $2.50, 

VELVETS, if there was every shade in 
the lot the price would be$ 150, we say 85c. 
There very special values, too, in all black 
Silk Velvets and Velours for capes. 
Rotunda. 


DRESS GOODS 

Not a day but there are fresh flights of 
Dress Goods beauties to those long Rotunda 
counters. Plain stuffs, novelty stuffs and 
a wonderful assortment of the more extrav- 
agant weaves. France, Englaud, Germany, 
every source of Dress Goods richnes:, 
exclusiveness and excellence have been 
drawn upon. Among the very choicest are 
charming effects in tufted Vigone, Crepon, 
Soyeusel, Fantaisie, Boucle, Etoffe, Caniche 
and Scotch mixed Suitings, at $2.50 to 
$5.50 yd. 

No end of the colored Dress Goods at 
lower prices. Marvelous values at 50c, 








76c., $1, $1.25 and $1.50. 








“Tl cannot speak too enthusiastically of what my dress 
maker has done for the last two seasons. All the former 
annoyance of heavy sleeves (which are also very hot in 
warm weather) has been done away with, and it is such 
pleasure to me to use no special care of the skirt when 
either riding or boating as 1am sure every fold will in- 
stantly disappear the moment I walk.” 

‘What different materials do you use to accomplish 
this?”’ 

‘*Why, really the same, only you know the AMERICAN 
HaiR CLOTH Co.—I believe that is the name—make one 
grade of linings so thin as not to be objectionable to the 
thinest white material even, and then the heavier grades 
which are just as suitable for winter use as for summer, 
and all their styles in either gray, black or white.”’ 

‘*How much does this really add to the weight of the 
skirt without any lining? "’ 

** My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were 
made up as a separate skirt of seven yards would weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 170/3 itis 
almost as light as air itself.’’ 

“‘Why, these figures are new to me; what do they mean?” 

*‘T took pains to investigate that, and their 10/4, 10/g§ and 98/3 is the style usually used for skirts and can 
be had in either gray or black, though of course they make héavier grades, principally used by tailors. 

** Either the 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4 or200/4, is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer has not all 
these styles he ought to have one surely.” 

“Tam very glad for this information, for I confess that while I have been forced to follow the fashion, it has 
been at great discomfort, especially in the hot weather, with what I have had used for linings; and I had really 
no knowledge of these different grades, or in fact that HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE was really the perfect thing to 
[ used for both skirts and sleeves.” 


Hair Cloth as ra 
Crinoline 






















maser (iT Lasts|@| wesw 
| for Ours Forever ines | 


CHARLES E, PERVEAR, rein 
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A GAIN the Brownies have found something 
new to interest them. 

They have entered a house with the intention 
of holding high carnival, but alighted lamp on 
the parlor table must first be extinguished, so 
that no one can peep in through the windows 
and see them. 

This lamp gives a very strong light, at least a 
third greater they think than any lamp they 
have ever seen, and although they have blown 
until their little lungs are sore, they cannot 
blow it out. 

“There is something new about this,” said 
Niblefoot ; ** What inthe world shall we do?” 
“ Go get aladder,” said Skylark, “ and you Wild- 
fire, with your bellows, climb up there and blow 
down the chimney.” 

A ladder is brought, and Nimblefoot, with the 
assistance of the others, at last succeeds in 
stretching a tiny rope tothe topofthe shade, 
upon which Wildfire climbs, and is about to use 
the bellows, when a cry from Skylark is beard. 
**Hold on, boys,” says he, “I’ve got it ; this lamp 
has one of those new Eagle Burners with the 
Boland Automatic Extinguisher; you 
don't have to blow out these ; just look at me, 
all you have to do is to turn down the wick and 
out she 8.” 

And with that Skylark gave the screw a short 
turn to the left and the room was in darkness. 

The Eagie Burners with the Boland 
Automatic Extinguisher enable you to 
turn out the light as easily as — without 
smoke, odor or danger. They prevent the wick 
from crusting and the oil from evaporating 
when the lamp is notin use, and owing to their 

uliar construction a greater supply of oxygen 
introduced. which passes THKOUGH the 
wick, ney up the flame, thereby giving one- 
third more light. Makes home brighter, hap- 
ier, and safer. For sale by all grocers and 
Sealers. or we will send, t-paid, on receipt of 
price. Insizes same as all common burners. A, 
or No.1, 15 cents: B,or No.2, 20 cents; D, or 
Ne. 3, 25 cents. 


ADDRESS ROOM 421 (Mailing Dept.), 


AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 


Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Special trains of magnificent vestibuled sleeping and 
dining cars will leave New York at frequent inter- 
vals for California. The tickets coverevery expense 
of travel both ways, and give the holder entire 
freedom of movement on the Pacific Coast and 
for the return trip. They may be used returning on 
any regular train until Jaly, 1896, orenour 
own special vestibuled trains with personal 
escort. Choice of routes for the outward and 
return trip. These tours are intended principally 
for those who wish to travel in the most comfert- 
able manner. 

Tours te Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico. the Recky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone National Park, Yosemite Val- 
ley, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Chinu, Eu- 
rope, including Ruasia, etc., etc., in season, 

Independent Railread and Steamship tickets 
to all points. 

Send for descriptive book mentioning particular 
information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
LINCOLN BUILDING, 
31 East lith St., cor. Union Square, West, New York 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE NSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with St s 





Whom ous 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


HOLY LAND TOURS. 


All Traveling Expenses Inc luded. 
Parties under Personal Escort will leave New York 
Nov.6 per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 
spending (Christmas at Jerusalem and Bethie- 
rs.S. Normania; Jan. 22 per 8.3. 
per S. S. Fulda; Feb. 19 


8.5. Werra. 
$1,225. Lilustrated 


will leave Cairo 
Rameses IITI....... Nov. 12 | Rameses III....... Dec, 10 
meses Great....Nov. 2% meses Great....Dec, 24 
and weekly thereafter. 


Dahabeahs and Speciai Steamers for peeeete pee 
ties. Program of European Tours, Season 1896, on 
application. THOS. COOK & SON, 


ew York, 261 and 1225 Broadway; Boston, 332 Wash- 
ington St ; Philadelphia, 824 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 
234 South Clark St. 


Official Ticket Agents for all Trunk Lines. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the oe 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
uaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
‘amniie and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific S ps. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third aad Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 Se. Clark St., Chicage. 

W._R. CALUAWAY, Guarantee Loan 
Building, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chrenicle Building, San 
Francisce, orte 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal, Can. 








fer Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 


Island Sound Summer Kesorts. 
Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Wercester” leave Pier 40, Nerth River, New Yerk, 


58. P.M., week-days only. 
Finest Cuisine aad Service. 


Gronestres Cenoert en Steamers every @ 4 
estibuled Steamboat Express train derives Becton 
908 4.M., Worcester 7:65 a.m. 


axe y, aps BOLEH. Gan) tesa Panaeer a, 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 





RICHARD T. BOOTH, 


Friend and Co-Worker of Spurgeon 
and Gough. 


We present to our readers this week the por- 
trait and a brief history of a remarkable man, 
with a wonderful career in philanthropic work 
the world round. In a letter dated January 17th, 
1885, John B. Gough said: “Try and get my 
friend Mr. Booth to visit you. He isthe foremost 
orator on the temperance platform to-day.” And 
a little later the Morning Herald, of Sydney, New 
South Wales, in an editorial, said: ** Mr. Booth 
isa man whose genuineness takes hold of the 
people; he was sent tous from England with a 
valedictory worthy of a prince amongst philan- 
thropists, and in Sydney he received a great wel- 
come.” 





RICHARD T, BOOTH. 


Mr. Booth, who is a native of Ithaca, New 
York, has given the best years of his life, and al- 
most life itself. to the cause of social reform. As 
one result of his labors in his own and foreign 
lands, one million converts were enrolled. 

t was in September. 1882, while holding a 
series of meetings in the London Tabernacle, 
made famous by the great Spurgeon, who was 
Mr. Booth's staunch triend and co-worker, that 
the first serious breakdown occurred. The strain 
of speaking nightly to six or seven thousand peo- 
ple was too much. He was taken to Broadlands, 
the country seat of the late Lord Palmerston, 
where he was nursed and cared for by his friends, 
Lord and Lady Mount Temple, and from whence 
he was sent to the south of France. His lungs 
now gave way entirely, and after struggling for 
a year against his rapidly developi ease, he 
was sent to Australia by the late Dr. Sir An- 
drew Clark, Mr. Gladstone’s medical adviser. 
lt was in the dry interior of Australia that Mr. 
Booth regained the robust health that has never 
since left him. 

Now the point of all this is: Mr. Booth was not 
indebted to the sunnier skies or softer winds 
of Australia for his cure, but to the fact that 
constantly, day and night. sleeping or waking, 
he was breathing a dry air, impregnated wit 
nature’s own antiseptics. 

A perfectly well man, Mr. Booth has returned 
to America to carryon a new work, and has 
brought to it the same intense earnestness that 
characterized his labor on the platform. Rec- 
ognizing the futility of trying to reach the 
germs in the respiratory organs by way of the 
stomach, or hypodermically by way of the 
blood, he concentrated ali his efforts on a meth- 
od of inhalation, and Boorn’s HYOMEI, the Aus- 
tralian Dry Air Treatment of Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the 
respiratory organs, is the result. 

is work in the introduction of Hyomer is 
meeting with unbounded success. Dr. Morris, 
of Buffalo, writes on September 5th, 1595: 


Dear Sir: In thirty years’ experience in the prac- 
tice of medicine I have never given my name in sup- 
port of a proprietory remedy, for I neversaw one 
that performed all, and more than was claimed for 
it, until I met with Hyomei, which I endorse with all 
my heart (professional ethics to the contrary not- 
withstanding); tor I believe it aduty Iowe to hu- 
manity. Since testing Hyomeiin Laryngitis, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, and last, but far 
from being least, Galloping Consumption in an ad- 
vanced stage, which, by use of Hyomei, with no other 
medicine, in four weeks was transformed into an 
assured recovery, I believe in it for itself, for what 
it has done, 8. H. Morgis, M.D., 

159 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Many people write to Mr. Booth asking, 
“What is HYOMEI, any way?” To these we 
would say: it is a purely vegetable antiseptic, 
and destroys the germ which causes diseases 
of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughiy charged with HyomeL, 
is inhaled through the pocket inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air 
cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. It is 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives imme- 
diate relief. it instantly stops ali spasmodic 
coughing, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
and increases the breathing capacity. 

Mr. Booth has opened an institute at 18 E. 20th 
Street, where he will be glad to see any persons 
afflicted, or he will send the pocket inhaler out- 
fit, complete, by mail, for $1.00, this outfit con- 
sisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 
hard rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of 
HYOMEI, a dropper, aud full directions for 
using. 

” 326 WEST 33D ST., NEW YORK, Sept. 4, 1895. 
Mr. R. T. Booth. 

Dear Sir: After using Hyomei for ,some two 
months, and observing its effects upon many others, 
wish to give my testimony as to its merits. I have 
seen it used in cases of Asthma, Catarrh, and Bron- 
chial affection, with wonderfai relief, when other 
remedies had failed. In each case it gives promise of 
a speedy and permanent cure. Personally, I may 
add, it has been of great service to me in giving 
clearness and elasticity to my voice in speaking and 
singing, Yours cordially, 

REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D., 
President General Synod Reformed Church and 
President Stryker Seminary. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 
The pocket inhaler works like acharm. The first 
inhalation gave relief. It isa blessing to humanity, 
and I am sorry it is not better known. I add my 
name to the “ Pass-it-on Society.” 
Sincerely yours, Rev. J. M. FARRAR, D.D. 


Mr. Booth has similar letters by the hundred. 
They have come unsolicited; they have sprung 
from the sponianeous gratitude of those bene- 
fitted and cured. We respectfully cali attenuon 
to these testimonials of well-known living men 
and women. lf you are open te conviction 
write to R. T, Booth, 18 Kast St., New York, 
tor @ pocket inhaler outfit, or for an explanatory 
pampaiet, 








October 10, 1895, 


Snsurance. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


OWING to the recent death of John D, 
Jones, William H. H. Moore was last week 
elected President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company of this city. Mr. 
Moore was born in 1824, in the old town 
of Southold, at what is now called Green- 
port, Long Island, and fitted for college 
at Miller's Place Academy, in an adjoin- 
ing town. After his graduation from 
Union College in 1844 he began the study 
of law in this city in the office of Francis 
B. Cutting and Charles B. Moore, both 
well-known lawyers who made a specialty 
of marine insurance. After remaining 
four years with the above-named lawyers, 
he entered the law business for himself 
in 1848, As Mr. Moore did considerable 
business with an adjuster of averages, he 
took an interest in that business and yrad- 
ually got outof thelaw. Adjusting losses 
then became his business until 1855. In 
that year Walter R. Jones, the first Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and one of the greatest marine 
underwriters of the day, died, and his 
nephew, the late John D. Jones, became 
President, Mr. Moore was invited by the 
new president to enter the service of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, and 
he became third Vice President, and after 
a@ year’s service second Vice President, 
Mr. Moore’s special work was the adjust- 
ment of losses, in which he has always 
held high rank as an expert. During the 
thirty years in which he held the position 
of second Vice President he became equal- 
ly well known as an underwriter. In 1887 
he was elected tirst Vice President. Mr. 
Moore’s career has been most honorable, 
and, like every officer of the Atlantic, is 
interested heart and soul in the welfare of 
the company. The second Vice President, 
A. A. Raven, has been promoted to the first 
Vice Presideney. Mr. Raven was born in 
1833 in the Island of Curacao, in the West 
Indies, and was educated in St. Thomas, 
and came to New York when he was sev- 
enteen years old. He entered the service 
of the Atlantic on January 4th, 1852, and 
the following year became Corresponding 
Clerk. He was elected fourth Vice Presi- 
dent in 1873, third Vice President in 1874, 
and second Vice President in 1886, on the 
death of the late Charles Dennis, The 
new second Vice President is F, A. Par- 
sons, who was born in Goshen, N. Y.,, 
and educated at Trinity Scnool, this city, 
and has been forty-two years in the 
service of the Atlantic. Le entered the 
company as a boy, and rose step by step 
until, a few months ago, his name was 
recommended to the Board of Trustees as 
third vice president, ‘This recommendation 
was probably the last official act of the 
late President, Mr. Jones. J. H. Chap- 
man, the Secretary, a New York man by 
birth and education, entered the Atlantic 
in 1854, and was, after a few months, 
made Cashier, which position he held 
until 1865, when he was elected Secretary. 

The Atiantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1842, and it was 
first located at the northeast corner of 
Wall and Hanover Streets, where the 
Custom House now stands. In 1852 it 
moved to its present quarters. Its assets 
amount to about eleven and a half million 
dollars, ali invested in the best securities, 
and its position is second to none of the 
great insurance companies of the country. 
ius trustees include the following well- 
known gentlemen: W. H. H. Moore, A. 
A. Raven, Joseph H. Chapman, James 

Low, James G. De Forest, William De- 
groot, William H. Webb, Horace Gray, 
Charies P, Burdett, Henry E, Hawley, 
William E. Dodge, George Bliss, John L. 
Riker, C, A. Hand, John D. Hewlett, Gus- 
tav Amsinck, N. Denton Smith, Charles 
H. Marshall, Charles D, Leverich, Edward 
Fioyd-Jones, George H. Macy, Lawrence 
Turoure, Waldron P. Biowo, Anson W. 
Hard, Isaac Bell, Joseph Agostini, Vernon 
H. Brown, Christian De Tnomsen, Lean- 
der N. Lovell, Everett Frazar, William B. 
Boulton, George W. Quintard, Paul L. 

George 








Thebaud, John B, Woouward and 
Coppell, 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


Ww. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses 4 most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins, Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1804......- scccsccsccec-oee $24,252,828 71 
{ReBILITIES Prcctecrbecs ndcusesupnsececces 22217399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOW MEN T policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
al Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies 


oy ery * policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Mas-acliusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Uffice. 


BENJ. F. prevess. Presiden 
ALFRED ag FOSTER. Vice send 
FL.TR ROL L, Secreta 
WM f TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN. 23d Vice President. 
4, B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


ee ist, 1895. 


ec ececeeeses sececseceec cesses 9,893,072 19 
8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 


Cash Capital...........c.-scceees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for I 








LOPE, CLC......ccccccccercecccee - 3,943,639 46 
Net Sarplus... .....cccececcssees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross ASSCIB.............ccceeees 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, | secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 32] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RPESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, has been engaged in 
furnishing the best and most approved 
forms of tife insurance under its pol- 
icies, which are extremely liberal, con- 
tain no restrictions, provide for imme- 
diate paymentupon receipt of satis- 
factory proof of death. and the premium 
rates are extremely low. Write the com- 
pany for its literature. 














THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets............cceesse- 


See e renee eee merase ee ee eeeessseee 


$8,570.838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and ontstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%.........cseecsessceeeess 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets 


Pee e reer eeeserrss Coeeeeresersseeee 


$7,385,517 66 
$1,185,321 03 





eee eee eee e meee e sees eeeeeseesee 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


WILTTAM &. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Directo 
1 OW. Counael 





1895. 


NATIONAL 


1895. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 


STATEMENT, JAN UARY ist, 1896. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all ‘Tiabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fu - 
Unsettied Losses and other ‘claims, 
Surplus, o - 


TATA T. ARRETS, January tet, 1295. 


- $1,000,000 00 
$1,722,530. ” 2,074,969 11 
SS Aee.2 

522,561 06 
$3,597,530 67 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


A MATTER OF DUTY. 


Life insurance is something 
more than a privilege. It is an 
imperative necessity. It is a 
social, domestic and personal 
duty. Upon whom incumbent ? 
Clearly upon every man or wom- 
an whose life has or is liable to 
have a money value to any one 
else. To these add all who, if 
they outlive their productive- 
ness, are liable to have an income 
insufficient for their support. 
Hence the application of the 
rule is as broad as is the muta- 
bility of human affairs. The 
exceptions are rare. Among 
them would at first seem to be 
the wealthy; but fortune is as 
fickle »s fate, and every provi- 
siou should be made against loss 

- diminution. Moreover, the 
rich man who personally man- 
ages his estate has, in relation to 
it, a large and distinct value 
which he ought to perpetuate. 
The only peisons truly exempt 
from obligations to insure are 
drones, who contribute nothing, 
and whom, therefore, the social 
machinery would never miss, 
Our argument is not with them. 
It does appeal to the father who 
is the breadwinner, and to the 
mother whose economy and 
home management are as valu- 
able to him as his labor is to 
her; to the merchant whose 
death would injure his partner ; 
10 the borrower who needs time 
to discharge his debts; to the 
young man or young woman 
who makes money now and 
would look forw as 4 to a day of 
rest ; to whoever feels any pe- 
culiar responsibility either to- 
wards others or towards himself. 

The law of duty is inexorable 
and without appeal. It bars as 
trivial the plea of inconvenience. 
Applied to any individual, the 
question is not should he in- 
sure; but rather, is there any 
good reason why he should not 
insure? How comes he to be 
free from the obligations? Is he 
so lucky as to be entirely beyond 
the reach of harm? If not 
quite immortal, has he a definite 
lease upon life, or has fortune 
er a bond with him? Not 
otherwise may he refuse. In his 
profoundest heart he knows he 
ought to insure, and that now. 
A duty delay ed is a duty shirk- 
ed. Let a man convinced of re- 
sponsibility secure an adequate 
protection at any sacrifice and at 
once. 

Let there be no delay in call- 
ing upon an agent of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Ask him for a pros- 
pectus of his Company and ap- 
ply for a policy without delay. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of pracsions Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
ig the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
mts. policy towards both its Insured 


eminent de 


course during the f—2 oem ute security. ears abundantly 


Active and successful Agents Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the sweuisomt, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yor 









OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H., BURFORD............ President. 
Cie Eek ccdces cuteccesévesenes retary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT ssistant Seondeve. 
|i LX | —-— SE RERCRRERR RRR SRE EE wy 
Se ET cbsenduncscncedencssseuccees ter. 
JOHN BP. MUNN...00..cccccccccccccse Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
EE aie EEE Ghee sncedensendstén¢eneee som Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, Ze mabe ae a r3 wheats - Bank 
JAMES kK. PLUM.. .- Leathe 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1¢94......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


$2,760,920 62 











Py Haale daiednerdecestceansceasss 1,106,515 77 
Total marine premiums...... ........ $5,887, 436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, st 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894............4..5 





PO adttvccccvasa cacvene: 0x $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise> . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
Otis a: drndcivnieeaiecsseusceus 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
I  itctecescccennsncsdcevccdcceces 184,238 44 
AMOBRE. 600 ccccicccces coccccccsccocccece $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the ont- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issned on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 


J: D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN. GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES WU. De FOREST, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAA C BELL, 

HOKACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHAKLES P. BUR DETT,VEKNON H. BROWN 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHKISTI'N Dg THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODG LEANDEK N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVEKETT FRA i 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, ‘3d Vice Pree’t. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
ED Philadelphia 
EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cagh caplital........cccccccccsescoesescoscses $500,000 00 
—_ — ay reinsurance and all other 1.716.750 8 
Surplus over ali Linbiilties......20. 2020221781856 7 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..82,.395.006 22 
THOMAS Hl. MONTGOMERY. President. 








1876. Efe 1895. 
FIDEUTY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYS#IP: 
err ACCIDENT, -—-~~ 


BOILER ELEVATOR, 
Empicyere Migbaity and urgiary Policies 
£S PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. on, 


— 

















FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 





bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 





03 (1878) 


With A GoM 


piNATION €e 
Box OF 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘@hautauqua’OilMeaterrase 


WeeT: M ome” SOAP 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. Very large Central 
Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. Holds one 


gallon, which burns 12 hours. 
quality approved to date. 


Qur soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Th d 


Handsome Russia Iron Drum. Removable Top. 


Unites every good 


of f 





them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. 
All middlemen's’ profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer 


alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. 
the cost — saves you half the regular retail prices. 


paper know these facts. 


The Larkin plan saves you half 
Thousands of readers of this 


ag” Subscribers to this paper may use the Goods 30 days before Bill is due. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you 


Height, .. 31 inches. 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named,a nice Dia. of Drum,8%“ 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Weight, . . 12 Ibs. 


Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box 
or Heater does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery 


of all goods. 


‘ 
it) 


eye 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


: 100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME" SOAP $5 | 1-4 DOZ. 


Enough to last an average 
family one full year. For all druff. Unequaled for wash- 
any fy house —_— pur- ing ladies’ hair. 
poses as no superior | 

10 bans watre WoOLE by — a tg 
A perfect soap for flannels R . 0 KA 


rhe gg 
asting. 
Au unequaled laundry luxury. | we 


a DOz. Tamang COMPLEX 


Feouene for ladies and chil- 
dren. A matchless beautifier. 


14 DOZ. OLD rere CASTILE 
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Old and Young. 
MOTHER BAILEY. 


BY FRANCES LESTER ROWLAND. 


SHOULD you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these marvelous traditions ? 
Whence these old Colonial legends, 

With the smell and smoke of battle, 

With the sound of Indian war-whoops, 
With the whir of Indian arrows, 

And the tramp of British redcoats, 

And the stanch and brave resistance 

Of the dames of fair New England ? 





I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the blue Thames River Valley, 
From the land of the Mohigans, 
From Noank and Mystic River, 
From the country of the Pequots, 
From the broad plains of Pequonoc, 
From the “Old Hive of the Averys,” 
From Miantonomas’ wigwam, 

From the hunting grounds of Uncas, 
From the cornfields of New England, 
From Connecticut’s rough hill-slopes. 
I have heard them from my mother, 
As in other days she heard them ; 
Listen to the words I bring you— 
Childhood tales my mother told me. 


Oft she spoke of “‘ Mother Bailey” — 
Mistress Anna Warner Bailey. 

As a maiden she was comely, 
Bright blue eyes and golden tresses, 
She, the belle of all the country— 
Cruel massacre and bloodshed 
Branded hatred of oppression, 

On her soul, a flaming imprint ; 
As a matron, tall and stately, 

She was born to wear the purple; 
As a wife, most true and faithful, 
Good wife she of Captain Bailey, 
Relict of Elijah Bailey ; 

Forty years was he Postmaster, 

In the little town of Groton. 


Honored much was Mother Bailey, 
Loved and feared, and much respected ; 
Statesmen, poets, politicians, 

Loved to talk with Mother Bailey. 
Thrice, the Great Chief of the Nation, 
Andrew Jackson, and Van Buren, 

But the third I cannot tell you, 

Were the guests at her own fireside. 


Summers came, and winters lingered, 
Generations dawned and vanished ; 
Boys grew up from youth to manhood, 
Girls to matrons and to mothers. 
Mother Bailey told them stories, 

Told them of the Revolution— 

Tales of loyalty and service, 

Fired their hearts with love of Freedom. 
Tender to the weak and suffering, 

She was stern, vindictive Justice 

To all recreants and cowards,— 
Dogmatic old politician ! 

Kindred soul to Andrew Jackson. 

Big boys whispered to their brothers, 

** Toe the mark! There’s Mother Bailey’’; 
And a mantle of sedateness, 

Wrapped about each simp’ring maiden 
Munching caraway in church time, 
When she felt that Mother Bailey 
Turned her keen blueeyes upon her ; 
And each corner-grocery voter 

Cast a democratic ballot, 

All for fear of Mother Bailey, 

And the light’ning of her anger, 

And the intermittent thunder 

Of her fierce denunciation,— 

Woman’s Suffrage was undreamed of, 
But she ruled the town elections. 


Long ago, in eighteen thirteen, 

In the Harbor of New London, 
Came the British Squadron sailing, 
Like a threatening Nemesis, 
Straight upon the peaceful city. 
Brave Decatur held the stronghold, 
Old Fort Trumball, in the Harbor, 
With his little fleet of vessels, 
With bis garrison of soldiers ; 


** Must we be mown down like field-grass ? 
We have guns, avd we have powder, 
Give us wadding for the cannon, 

Or the city’s doom is written !’’ 

Swift the ranners scoured the country, 
Calling loud to each householder, 

Here a shaw] and there a blanket 
Furnished wadding for the soldiers. 
Quick as lightning, Mother Bailey, 
Standing in the village highway, 

Drew the scissors from her pocket, 
Cut the cord that bound her girdle, 
Held aloft her own new garment— 
Petticoat of scarlet flannel ! 


“ Strip it into shreds and ribbons, 
Ram it through the cannon’s muzzle ; 
Let your aim be true and telling, 
Hurl it straight to British ins 

Then with loud huzzas the soldiers, 
Raised it on a pikestaff, shouting, 

‘“* Let the ‘ Macedonian’ bear it 








bers, post paid, for 


Asan ensign, at her masthead.” 


Blanched their cheeks with apprehension,— 
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And the echo of their shouting, ' 

Rang from Maine to Caroliua, 

While Decatur won the battle. 

This was in the late October ; 
Golden-rod and purple aster 

Wreathed the hills with autumn glory ; 
Maples flung their scarlet banners, 
Clear-cut, on a turquoise background, 
Types of victory and conquest. 


From her brave deed learn this lesson : 

Do at once the thing that’s nearest ; 

Fold not helpless hands in silence, 

While the storm-cloud lowers above you: 

Sit not dumbly, while the current 

All around you swirls and eddies : 

Act, and speak, like Mother Bailey,— 

Give your petticoat, if need be. 

This is why, my friends, I bring you, 

This old tale of Mother Bailey. 

This is why to-day, in Groton, 

A brave company of women— 

‘* Daughters of the Revolution’’— 

Name their Chapter, in her honor, 

“ Chapter Anna Warner Bailey.” 
GRanD Rapips, MICH. 
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AMOS BARNARD’S SECOND WIFE. 








* BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 





‘*CoME into the settin’ room, Amos, I 
want to see ye a minute.” 

Mrs. Jackson stood in the door which 
connected the kitchen and sitting room. 
She was tall, and of the peculiar spare- 
ness of figure which conveys no hint of 
fragility. She was wont to say of herself 
that she was ‘‘as tough as a wire spring 
and carried jest about as much ’cum- 
brance.” The comparison was fitting. 
There was an air of alertness and tension 
eminently suggestive of the ability to en- 
dure great pressure, and recoil vigorously 
as soun as the weight was lessened. Her 
face was kindly and sensible, with a glance 
of singular keenness of vision and search- 
ing power. As she now spoke, a shade of 
apxiety was intermingled with determi- 
nation in her voice and air. 

The man addressed was sitting by the 
kitchen stove, the oven door to which he 
had let down. In the oven he had placed 
a large block of cedar wood from which 
a pleasant smell of gentle scorching was 
now emanating. Oa the block were rest- 
ing his large feet incased in home knit 
socks of gray wool. They were steaming, 
showing that their owner had been out in 
the heavy slush of the late March day. 
His arms were folded across his chest, 
and his large, well-shaped head bent for- 
ward till his long, full beard swept his 
folded arms. One might have thought 
him asleep, he was so quiet; but as Mrs. 
Jackson spoke he raised his head and 
showed a pair of remarkably piercing and 
wide-awake looking, dark-brown eyes. 
His face was strong but handsome, and 
its expression, tho patient, extremely res- 
olute. 

‘“*Yes, Ma,” he answered, pleasantly, 
“* Tguess my feet’s most dry by now. I got 
‘em pooty wet a-comin’ threw the ma’sb. 
I’d oughter ha’ gone the other way ’reound ; 
but I sorter feel oneasy when 1’m away ; 
an’ yit when I git back thur don’t seem to 
be no use in it, fur I kain’t seem to dew 
nothin’ fur her.” 

While speaking he slowly took his feet 
from the block, as if loth to lose the oven’s 
warmth, and then took out the block of 
wood and laid it carefully behind the 
stove, closing the oven door before he put 
on the slippers which Mrs. Jackson was 

holding for him, 

‘*Thank ye, Ma,” he said, looking up at 
her with 4 smile as sweet as that of an 
affectionate child, ‘I ain’t much us’t to be- 
in’ waited on ; but I guess I kin take to’t a8 
handy’s the nex’ map. We're pooty much 
the hull on us like cats. We kin skirmish 
*reound lively enough when we hev to, but 
we're all ready enough to lie ’reound an’ 
be fed, an’ like it mighty well !” 

The woman whom he addressed a8 
‘*Ma” looked down upon him with & 
smile of indulgent comprehension. She 
knew her son-in-law, and that, however 
much he might enjoy his little comforts, 
he never took them until they had been 
well earned. They had both spoken soft- 
ly, with every now and then a glance t0- 
ward a half-opened door on the side opp 
site that which led to the sitting room. 
When the slippers had been put on, the 
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wo tiptoed across the long kitchen into 
the sitting room, the door of which Mrs, 
Jackson gently closed behind her. 

‘‘ Let’s step over to the bow-window, 
Amos, then thur kain’t nubuddy hear 
nothin’.” 

The man nodded and followed. Arrived 
in the window they faced each other a 
moment without speaking. The man 
stood alert and braced, as if he did not 
know what he might have to dread, his 
fine, stalwart figure showing well against 
the light in his red flannel shirt, without 
the disguise of a coat; his waving chest- 
nut hair, flung back from a broad fore- 
head, looking almost snowy by contrast 
with the ruddy, weather-beaten cheeks 
below. The woman’s glance never wa- 
vered, but her lips trembled a little as she 
laid her hands on the man’s shoulders— 
she was nearly as tall as he—and looked 
squarely into his eyes. 

** Amos, I’m her mother, an’ I love her. 
She’s my undly oneon’arth ; but—i’ve got 
to say it!—Amos, she—she ain’t no more 
sick than I be, undly as she makes herself 
so with her pinin’ an’ whinin’.” 

The woman ceased speaking, but did not 
turn her glance. The man took her hands 
from his shoulders and held them tenderly, 
looking into her face with the mild, faith- 
ful gaze of an attached dog. He did not 
seem much surprised, or even any sadder 
than had become his wont during the last 
few years. 

‘Well, Ma,” he said, simply, ‘‘ what 
kin we dew abeout it?” 

“*T’ve b’en thinkin’, Amos, an’ I’ve come 
to the p’int thet I guess she’s got to heva 
shock—a big shock. Laviny’s a good 
girl ; she wa’n’t born to nosecb acti’ns. She 
couldn’t take sech ways frum her faather’s 
side no more’n frum mine, It’s undly 
*cause she got so kinder hopeless like efter 
the baby died, an’ then took to readin’ so 
many o’ them fool books abeout all the 
women thet’s martyrs o’ goodness, an’ no 
man thet ever was born ain’t good enough 
fur. I think the books is a mighty sight 
to blame.” 

Mrs. Jackson paused, and Amos glanced 
uneasily at the closed door. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Jackson, answering the 
look, ‘* I read her to sleep on the Gov’nor’s 
Fast-day proculmation, an’ I guess thev'll 
last quite a spell, cause she was up an’ 
deown mostthe hull o’ las’ night, a-makin’ 
eout she couldn’t sleep fur thinkin’ whut 
’ud become o’ yew an’I when she dies ; 
cause she’s got it all figered eout thet 
she’s agoin’ to die this comin’ summer. 
An’, Amos”—here the firm face began to 
quiver and the clear voice to break— 

‘*Amos, I’m afeared, yis, I’m afeared 
thet if we don’t dew suthin’ to scare her 
eout o’ this she will die, tbo I don’t think, 
an’ no more does Dr, Dennin’, thet thur’s 
any real thing the matter on her.” 

“Ma,” said Amos, after a few minutes 
of silence, ‘‘I, tew, hev be’n thinkin’ a 
good deal’s yew hev; but I didn’t like to 
‘say so, even tew myself. I love her; 
God knows I dew”—the man lifted his 
eyes very reverently—‘‘ but I ain’t blind, 
an’I am human. I ain’t no angel, an’ 
I’ve pooty much made up my mind thet 
it’s wellfur herI ain’t. I guess a leetle, 
good human-natur’ treatment’s what she 
wants jes’ now. Undly, I hain’t made up 
my min’ jest what shape to gin it tew 
her in.” 

‘*No more hain’t I,” said the mother— 
and then they smiled into each other’s 
faces—‘‘no more hain’t I; but neow 
thet I’ve spoke eout, an’ we’ve come to an 
understandin’, I guess thet betwixt us we 
sh’ll light on suthin afore long.” 

So saying, Mrs, Jackson left the room, 
while Amos turned to gaze out of the bay- 
window over the intervening marsh, 
woodland and valley over to the long 
sweep of terrace-like hills which receded, 
like a flight of giant steps, until they were 
lost in the bank of sullen cloud behind 
which the declining sun had hidden its 
still, wintry face. Again his arms were 
folded, each brown hand grasping the 
opposite arm witha gentle tenacity indica- 
tive of restrained strength. On the slop- 
ing ground beneath the window stood 
scattered rose, flowering almond and 
Japan quince bushes, at irregular inter- 
vals, but yet defining the squares and cir- 
Cles into which the summer flower garden 
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had been divided. Patches of snow and 
ice hid the graveled walks, but were not 
thick enough to cover the dismal-looking 
stems of the dead verbenas and petunias. 
Beyond the garden ran the highroad 
which led to Calumet Bridge, a road still 
well kept, tho but little traveled. Look- 
ing beyond the road and the deep ravine 
which ran along its further side, and in 
which, hidden beneath heavy growths of 
grand hemlock trees, the Calumet River 
ran in noisy, rapid descent over and 
among the gray and mossy bowlders of the 
ice age, he saw, on the slope of the oppo- 
site hill, the spires and the thrifty white 
houses of the village. From one of these 
houses, the smallest and plainest among 
them, he had brought his bride ten 
years before. She was then eighteen, 
and he twenty-eight. How pretty she 
was! What gentle, winning ways! 
What a clear, sweet voice she had 
when she sang in the meeting-house 
choir! No one else could strike so 
high and true a note, And how much she 
was sought for at all the social gatherings 
of the little village! No one else could 
‘*speak a piece” in such a way as she to 
draw the tears, especially that piece of 
Will Carleton’s—what was the name of 
it? He never was good at remembering 
such things. No wonder Laviny had been 
disappointed in him. But the piece was 
about a young couple who went out to the 
far West, and the man got absorbed in 
money-making, and he found fault be- 
cause she didn’t keep the cows at home; 
and the next day she went out to look for 
them far and wide, and a great storm 
came on, and she was out in it all night, 
and—and—pshaw ! it made him sob even 
now to remember it. Surely nobody else 
could ever speak that piece as Laviny 
could. Everybody cried that heard her. 
And then he remembered how many pret- 
ty things she had known how to make 
when she was well. He looked lovingly 
around the room at the numerous tidies 
and scarfs, the embroidered pillows and 
the crocheted curtains and lambrequin, 
the ‘‘ hit-or-miss” mats of knitted carpet 
ravelings and the portiére of silk crazy 
patchwork. He recalled how bare the 
room was when he first brought her to it. 
His dear old mother had been very happy 
there, and had made it so for his father 
and himself ; but she had never cared for 
such things. He had not known that the 
house was not as pretty as others until 
after her death and he had begun to notice 
Lavinia Jackson, and that she was always 
making something pretty to adorn her 
own little parlor, until it had. become 
warm and cozy looking, and she the 
brightest, sweetest ornament it contained. 
He had felt almost afraid to ask her to 
come up to his desolate home on the 
mountain ; but she had admitted that she 
cared for him, and said that she 
‘* wouldn’t mind” going, since he thought 
he could not afford to sell out the farm 
and come ‘‘into town” to live, providing 
he would take her mother to live with 
them, and would let her always have a 
flower garden, and a man to work it, and 
buy her a new piana, and put a “‘ bow- 
window into the sittin’ room, and a ve- 
randy in place of the old-fashioned po’ch ” 
over the front door, on which his parents 
had loved to sit at the close of the sum- 
mer days, when their work was done, 
and watch the mists of evening come 
gently rising over ravine and marsh until 
they shut off the village lights, and the 
ghostly whip-poor-will sent his loud, mel- 
ancholy note from the maple and hickory 
woods back of the house to be answered 
by a similar cry from among the ever- 
greens of the ravine across the road. 
Then how cheerily they all rose and went 
their several ways to bed, and knew no 
more till the singing of the birds, or the 
awakening clatter of the barnyard, roused 
them to another day of happy toil. He 
had not thought much about it then, 
whether it was happy or not; but now he 
knew how happy it had been, and that 
this was chiefly owing to the bright, un- 
selfish spirit of his mother. His dear 
mother, who could not have crocheted a 
tidy or embroidered a footstool ; who had 
never touched the keys of a piano, and 
whose sweet, untutored voice sang only 
the oldest of old and solemn hymnsin the 





cheeriest way, as she pared her potatoes 
and skimmed her cream. 
Then he thought of the money which 
the piano, the bay-window and the ve- 
randa had cost him. He did not like to 
remember this, because it almost seemed 
as if he might have begrudged anything 
to Lavinia. But, indeed, he had not done 
so, tho these things had cost him the 
twelve hundred dollars which he had 
been so long in saving to build the new 
barn which he needed so greatly. Atthe 
time he had hoped gradually to accumn- 
late again the sum necessary by working 
longer hours, and so saving the board and 
wages of one of the farm hands, and by 
taking extra pains with his crops to make 
them command a better price in the 
market. But do what he would, he had 
never been able to save anything since 
his marriage ; why, he could not exactly 
see. He supposed it must be all owing to 
the ‘‘hard times.” Some of it was, he 
knew, because his farm products did not 
bring nearly the prices that they once did, 
tho they were better in quality. But 
‘* the times” did not account for every- 
thing. Lavinia had been well and seem- 
ingly happy until her baby had come into 
a world, which it liked so little that it did 
no more than open its dark eyes upon it 
with a look which gave the strong man a 
pull atthe heart whenever he thought of 
it, and that was many timesevery day. It 
was such a wise and holy look. No won- 
der that his son—he always thought of 
his ‘‘ son,” never of ‘‘ baby ”—had pre- 
ferred to go away from earth to the 
angels, for none but they could be fit com- 
pany for such as he. No wonder, either, 
that Lavinia should mourn after their son. 
But—Amos stifled the feeling as often as 
it rose, but it would always rise again— 
why could not Lavinia let him comfort 
her, as he was so willing and anxious to 
be comforted by her? He supposed it 
must be as she said, that men didn’t have 
the same feeling that women have. He 
sighed, and almost thought it would have 
been better if women’s feelings also were 
a little less keen. This seemed heresy, 
and he was shocked at himself. Lavinia 
had never been ‘‘ very rugged”; no one 
knew why. It never occurred to either 
mother or husband that Lavinia was suf- 
fering from lack of healthful occupation 
and absence of motive for seeking it. So 
they spared her every exertionand sought 
to gratify every wish, uatil she seemed to 
grow physically powerless, and her wishes 
degenerated into whims, while an un- 
speakable melancholy possessed her, shut- 
ting her in, away from warmth and love 
as effectually as if she had been incased 
in a great block of ice through which she 
beheld, without feeling, the world around 
her. 

Amos stood looking and thinking until 
the darkness had stolen over the scene. 
He took no note of it; but suddenly a 
sound of merry laughter under his win- 
dow arvused him, and he looked out to 
see his wife’s widowed cousin, Mrs. Patty 
Rundle, and her little lame boy. He was 
in a little wagon which she was with diffi- 
culty pulling up the steep path. Both 
were merry and happy. They did not 
notice Amos ; and he remembered, with a 
pang, that while Lavinia had nothing to 
vex her, and yet was miserable, this poor 
woman had everything to make her life 
wretched, and yet was happy. Yes, h 
now made his decision. It was as his 
mother-in-law had said ; Lavinia needed a 
shock to set her right, and she should 
have it, only he did not quite know just 
what it should be. Any way he was now 
ready to take advantage of whatever 
might present itself. 

At various times during the next month 
or two Amos revolved, in his clear, but 
ordinarily somewhat slow-working mind, 
a variety of schemes for producing the 
desired and healing mental shock; the 
shock that should break the ice-cake and 
let his imprisoned Lavinia come to her- 
self again—her old warm, sweet self. 
Sometimes he thought that he should 
have to set the house on fire, or manage 
that himself or her mother should in some 
way be so seriously injured as to alarm 
his wife out of her self-concentration. 
He did not doubt that deep in her heart 
her love for them both was strong and 
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warm, and that fear for their lives would 
prove to be the desired shock ; but Amos 
was a conscientious man, and it did not 
seem to be right to do evil deliberately 
that good might come. Mrs. Jackson’s 
many cogitations were also seemingly 
without avail. 

For some reason or other Patty Rundle 
was the one person whoever seemed to 
have the power to bring a ray of sunshine 
into poor Lavinia’s self-darkened life. 
Mrs. Rundle was very poor, and the money 
which Amos paid her for such ‘ day’s 
work” as he did not like to allow his 
mother-in-law to do, was tery welcome 
to Patty. This brought her often to the 
house, to the benefit of all concerned, 

As the spring went on Lavinia steadily 

failed. She cared not to eat, and cheeks 
and fingers grew almost transparent from 
thinness. She would not go out, even 
upon the sunny veranda, and the sallow 
pallor of the ‘‘shut-in” had long replaced 
the clearcolor of herearlierdays. Gradu- 
ally she seemed to lose the use of her 
limbs, and waited for Amos to carry her 
from lounge to chair. She wept so much 
that her eyes became faded and almost 
useless. She had fully decided in her 
own mind that she had not long to live, 
She must really speak to Amos about it. 
She must prepare his mind for his inevi- 
table loss. ‘* He will soon get over it,” she 
said to herself, with a pathetic little sob; 
‘*he will marry again.” She faced this 
prospect with the first gleam of pleasure 
she had known for along time. It was 
rather interesting to think that, after a 
suitable time, Amos would bring ina new 
face to sit opposite to him at table, to 
drive by his side, in the phaeton he had 
bought for her, down to the old meeting 
house, and sit in the pew where she had 
sat when she was young and happy, long 
years—it seemed tohera whole lifetime— 
ago. She shed many tears over the pic- 
ture, but that was nothing unusual; it 
was something to bave a new subject for 
tears, and she quite reveled in the melan- 
choly enjoyment she derived from it. 

One day in the month of May she satin 
her easy-chair by the bay-window, pale, 
languid and weary-eyed, watching her 
vigorous cousin Patty setting out the 
young petunia plants, which she had 
started in pots in the house. In his little 
wagon, carefully guarding the plants until 
his mother should want them, the lame 
boy looked and smiled up at her, and held 
out for her to see a bunch of dafties, which 
his mother had plucked for himas she 
came up from the path leading to the 
river. A sudden thought came to La- 
vinia. Surely Providence intended that 
she should be taken away, that she might 
leave a place for her cousin Patty and the 
poor boy who could never grow any big- 
ger or stronger. Quite heroic and strong 
Lavioa thought herself to be. She would 
arrange it all. She would tell Amos her 
wishes, and she knew he would obey 
them. He had never refused her any- 
thing. She grew almost impatient for 
him to come in from the planting, that 
she might tell him her plans. But it was 
Saturday night, and without coming into 
the house Amos had driven down to the 
village and did not return till so late that 
he slipped, stocking-footed, past her door 
to his own room, that he might not disturb 
her fitful rest. 

The next morning she was still full of 
her self-denying scheme, and begged 
Amos to remain with her while her mother 
should go alone to church, Hardly had 
the door closed upon Mrs, Jackson before 
Lavinia turned to her husband with more 
animation than she had shown for months, 

‘“* Amos,” she began—laying her thin, 
transparent fingers upon his arm, with an 
insistent pressure—‘‘ Amos, I shall not 


* live long. Do you know that, Amos?” 


With a great bound of his heart Amos 
felt that his time had come. Now was 
his chance to administer the healing 
shock. 

‘*Yes,” he answered, steadily, his face 
betraying no more emotion than a bronze 
medallion ; ‘‘ yes, [ s’pose so.” 

The thin fingers dropped from his arm. 
A faint flush came to the pallid cheek ; 
but after a breath or two she resumed : 

‘And then, Amos, you must marry 
again,” 
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The man remained silent and passive. 

** You will, won’tyou, Amos? To please 
me?” 

There was a pathetic little tremble in 
her voice which came near upsetting his 
purpore; but Amos Barnard had *‘ made 
up his mind,” and when that was the case 
he did not un-mske it in baste. 


‘*Not to please you, but to please my- 
self,” 

There was something masterful in the 
tone in which this was said, and his wife 
started as if a bee had stung her. She 
leaned forward. 

**You’ve thought about it, then?’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ perhaps you’ve got your 
second wife already picked out?” As she 
spoke she sat bolt-upright in her pillowed 
chair, her hands clasped nervously to- 
gether, a round, red spot burning like a 
flame on either cheek. 

** Yes,” answered Amos, without look- 
ing at her, but as quietly and steadily as 
if his heart were not beating at a frightful 
rate. 

“What?” The wife sprang to her 
feet and looked down upon her husband 
in a fury of anguished, outraged love. 
* Oh-h-b-h !” 

She strode across the room, and then 
came back to gaze into her husband’s eyes, 
With a wonderful self-control he main- 
tained his unmoved look. 

She threw herself upon him. ‘* Amos, 
Amos,” she cried; ‘don’t tell me so— 
don’t! Have you forgotten to love me? 
How can I stand it? Another woman in 
my place !” 

** Well,” he replied, slowly, in a muffled, 
but steady, inflexible voice; ** thur ain’t 
no law agin a man’s marryin’as many 
times as he’s left a widorer, as I knows 
on ; an’ yew’ve be'n ailin’ eo long ”— 

He stopped and looked down upon the 
carpet. His wife bounded to ber feet, 
and her face changed with the rapidity of 
summer lightning, but he did not see it; 
in fact, he dared not look at her. His 
heart ached sofor her He felt himself a 
brute. ‘‘ But it is for her own good,” he 
said to himeelf ; and with that end in view 
Amos Barnard would have allowed him- 
self to be slowly tortured to death. 

When, at last, alarmed by her long si- 
lence, Amos ventured to look up, he was 
almost frightened at the change he saw. 
Life hed diffused itself through every 
fiber. She stood before him hke a bird 
ready for flight, her breath coming quick- 
ly, her eyes bright and soft, her lips red, 
her cheeks flushing. 

‘*Amos,”$he said—in a voice in which 
many emotions struggled, and asmile that 
was as tender and sweet as in the days so 
long gone by —’‘ Amos, J will be your sec- 
ond wife.” 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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AUTUMN. 
A FORES? FIRE. 
BY E, S&S. 








CARTER. 


FIRE! fire! the woods are on fire! 
Quick! how the flames leap higher and 
higher. 


Down in the grasses the mischief began, 
Searing the clearing, as swiftly itran; 


Crisping the mosses, and curling the ferns. 
Catching the woodbine—how wildly it 
burns! 


Tossing a torch into every dark nook, 
Threading the thicket, and leaping the 
brook ; 


Chasing the creepers, till each, climbing 
higher, 


Blows his red trumpet, and cries: “ Fire! 
fire !” 


Sumac and golden-rod—how the flames 
spread ! F 


See them mount upward, all yellow and red. 


Upward ! the elm branches flicker and flare 
Upward! the maples have caught the red 
glare. 


Billows of fiame toss the tops of the trees, 


Firebrands are flung on the breath of the 
breeze. 


Stately, the oak sees its beautiful crown 
Burning, and turning from russet to brown 


Ob, our fair forest is doomed in a day! 
Hark! hear the North Wind—and what does 
It say ? 


* Fires may be fierce—they are spent and 
expire ; 

Hearts may grow cold to their dearest de- 
sire ; 

«‘Flames may mount high, but my snow- 
clouds are higher ; 


Throw your white blanket, and smother 
the fire!’ 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 
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FRED BAXTER'S MANUFACTORY. 





BY MABEL GIFFORD. 





Freep BaxrTer’s manufactory is one of 
the finest built bodies your eyes ever 
rested upon. 

You see, he had a good start in busi- 
ness, Not every boy hasa first-class man- 
ufactory to begin with. 

The Grand Master Builder had given it 
to Fred’s parents first, and they had taken 
excellent care of it, until they presented 
it tohim, a model building. 

Fred had been learning all his life how 
to carry on the business. When he was 
fifteen years old he thought he had 
learned all about it and did not need any 
more help. 

The building had been very small and 
weak at the first, but had increased every 
year; both the size and the business, and 
was still growing. 

The whole upper story was the office of 
the business manager, Professor Cere- 
brum, or ‘‘ Big Brain,” as we spell his 
name in English (the professor prefers 
his Latin name). 

He is a model manager, and a very 
learned man. He has been gray ever 
since Fred Baxter can remember, and no 
wonder ; for he does all the thinking and 
planning and managing for this very won- 
derful establishment, with its intricate 
machinery and its many depariments. 
The professor believes in education and 
progression, and is continually collecting 
information. 

Foreman Cerebellum, or ‘: Little Brain,” 
holds a very important position in the 
manufactory. Professor Big Brain tells the 
Muscle department what to do, and Fore- 
man Little Brain tells the Muscle depart- 
ment how to doit. Professor Big Brain 
orders the Legs to take Fred Baxter to 
school, Little Brain tells Legs how two 
walk. If it were not for the foreman, 
Fred Baxter would sprawl all about, and 
never getanywhere. His office is in the 
rear of the next lower story. 

Medulla, the model engineer, is the 
faithful one in the Life department, below 
Foreman Cerebellum. He never leaves 
his post, night or day. The other depart- 
ments may be crippled or dead, he keeps 
on. When he stops, every department in 
the manufactory stops never to go again. 
So you see what a very important position 
he holds. 

Medulla has charge of the ventilation 
of the whole building, and his great pump 
—the Lungs—is going day and night, 
pumping in the fresh air and pumping out 
the impure air. 

He also has charge of the Heart, where 
more pumps are at work, transferring the 
building material which has been sent to 
the Stomach department, and prepared for 
use, to the heart, to be sent from there to 
all parts of the building. He also looks 
after the lips, tongue and throat; in fact, 
he has charge of the whole nervous sys- 
tem of this manufactory. 

You remember Foreman Little Brain 
has the back office just under Professor 
Big Brain ; in the front office, on the same 
floor, the little clerks, Ganglia, or *‘ Gang” 
for short, keep books. They are the pro- 
fessor’s private secretaries. They have 
wonderful memories; after the professor 
has given them instructions about any- 
thing, they never forget it. He has only 
to give his orders, and is sure of the faith- 
ful little clerks carrying them out. 

The professor might order Fred Baxter's 
breakfast, and while the ‘‘Gang” attend- 
ed to the breakfast, the professor would 
be bounding the States, or “‘ doing” Alge- 
bra, or talking politics with his big brother, 
Or, while the ‘‘Gang” was taking Fred 
Baxter skating on the pond, the professor 
might be planning a snow fort, or a sleigh- 
ing party. 

tween the offices of Little Brain and 
Ganglia is the Central Telegraph and Tel- 
ephone office, and the assistants, Optic 
Lobes. All the messages from the Gang- 
lia are received here, and sent to the re- 
spective departments, and vice versd. So 
you see how important it is for Superin- 
tendent Bridge’s office, the Central, to be 
in good order. 

One day a strange order was sent to the 
“‘Gang” from the professor: ‘ The pro- 
prietor wishes to smoke a cigar.” 

The “‘ Gang” were doubtful how to pro- 
ceed, and one of them was sent to the 
professor to receive instructions. 

Shortly after this there was a commo- 


tion in the manufactory ; a hurried tele- 
gram from the Stomach department to 
the professor states that all the workmen 
have been suddenly taken ill, Itis thought 
that they have been poisoned by a vile- 
smelling, sticky substance that has some- 
how got into the workshop. Everything 
is covered with it, the walls and the work- 
men, and they cannot get rid of it, (This 
means that Fred Baxter could not eatany 
dinrer.) 

‘* Pooh !” said the professor ; ‘‘ they will 
get used to it after a little.” 

A message comes from Foreman Cere- 
bellum ; he is ill and cannot look after 
the workmen ; there is something in the 
air that affects him strangely and makes 
him weak. (This means that Fred Baxter 
could not walk or use his arms or hold up 
his head.) 

Medulla complains; the machinery is 
clogged with some vile, sticky substance 
that is in the air. It deadens the fires ; 
the Lung department is suffocating ; the 
heart is pumping furiously, trying to 
make things go, 

‘Pooh! pooh! nonsense!” cried the 
professor. 

Then there was a strange jangling at 
the wires, and Professor Cerebrum could 
make nothing of the messages. He looked 
through the windows of the Optic Lobes 
into the Central office. No one was in 
sight, not even Superintendent Bridge. 
The professor himself now began to grow 
pale and feel weak and dizzy. ‘‘ Pooh! 
pooh !” he cried, faintly, and that was the 
last he knew. (This means that Fred 
Baxter fell from his chair, insensible, with 
a half smoked cigar in his mouth.) 

What the professor said about the work- 
men getting used to the smoke proved true 
to a certain extent, After a while the 
smoke did not stop the work, tho it great- 
ly hindered it. Some of the workmen be- 
came very stupid, while others had to do 
extra bard work at the pumps to make 
the clogged machinery go, and there was 
a deal of complaining. 

The professor liked it. He said he 
needed a rest once in a while; and he 
dozed in his chair while the ‘Gang” 
sleepily gave orders, and the Central 
sleepily seat them along, and did not much 
trouble itself about the return messages. 

But the professor always had a head- 
ache afterward, and couldao’t think, and 
was cross and scolded. And every one 
else had a headache, and was cross and 
scolded ; and for a while after the propri- 
etor took a smoke, everything was at 
‘* sixes and sevens.” 

The workmen had hardly become used 
to this new order of things when, one day, 
a strange liquid came pouring down into 
the Scomacn, and in it was a tiny red 
fiend, who grinned and shouted “‘ More !” 

This little firebrand burned whatever he 
touched, and he drank a great deal; but 
it did not seem to cool him off any, and 
he never stopped shouting ‘‘ More!’ 
However, he was so very small that they 
rather laughed at him. 

Not long after this, another supply of 
the new liquid was sent down, and it had 
several of the little demons in it. They 
were very gay and very bold ; they danced 
all about the building, grinning, and 
shouting ‘‘ More!” Every print of their 
feet was a burn, and every touch of their 
fingers ; and their never-ceasing cry was 
wearing. : 

The foreman of the Stomach depart- 
ment complained. ‘‘Pooh!” cried the 
professor. ‘‘It can’t be the cider; sweet 
cider never carried any of the red fiends 
into the factory.” What had, he did not 
say. 

There were so many complaints sent up 
that at last the professor consulted with 
the proprietor, and they decided to try 
beer, and see if that would quiet the trou- 
blesome fiends. But it worked very much 
like the cider; the demons were very gay 
for a time, and then became cross, and 
did more mischief in a day than could be 
repaired ina month. And there was no 
getting rid of them. 

Then something still stronger was tried. 
It was packed full of fiends, and the super- 
intendent of the Suomacn department was 
in despair. The fiends burned up all the 
liquid used in preparing the building ma- 
terial for the manufactory, and that was 
why Fred Baxter complained of dys- 

ia. 

“e ut the demons did not stop at this ; 
they ran into Foreman Cerebellum’s office 
and made him dance until he tumbied 
down, and at the same time another 
detachment was piling fuel on Eagineer 
Medulla’s fires until the engine room was 
in a blaze. (This is why Fred Baxter 
shouted and laughed and ran about in a 
great excitement, finally growmg un- 
steady and tumbling down on the floor.) 

The red imps played pranks with the 
electric wires, and Professor Cerebrum 
grew bewildered ; and when they burst 
into his office, he lost his mind entirely 
and conducted himself like a lunatic. 

By and by the building grew quiet; 
every one seemed exhausted. The work- 
men fell down at their work; Medulla 
was hardly able to move; the little clerks 
on their high stools were asleep with 
their heads on their desks, and the pro- 
fessor tumbled out of his cnair like a log. 
(About this time Fred Baxter was i 
home insensible.) 
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When the foreman and workmen be 
to wake up in the factory, they heard 
some one weeping and praying. 

It was Fred Baxter’s mother. 

When the professor had recovered his 
wits and settled his mind, he said it was a 
great pity fcr such a fine manufactory 
and such a grand business to go to ruin. 
He decided tolook about for himself a 
little. Plainly, the proprietor did not 
know quite everything about managing 
his affairs. 

So the professor began to take notes; 
and when he was satisfied he invited the 
proprietor into his big office and an- 
nounced: ‘‘1’ve found it!” 

‘* Found what?” asked the proprietor. — 

‘‘Found the cause of the trouble in this 
manufactory. It’s the fiends.” 

The proprietor looked as if he were not 
quite sure about that. 

“Their names are Nicotin and Alco- 
bol,” the professor continued. ‘The Nic- 
otins are quiet imps, and so small you 
would hardly notice them if it were not 
for their vile odor. They came in in the 
tobacco smoke. ' 

‘*The Alcohol imps came in in the 
cider, beer, wine and liquor.” The pro- 
fessor spread out his notes. ‘I’ve studied 
this subject preity thoroughly. I have 
taken notes from every book I have read, 
every lecture I have attended, and every 
conversation I have listened to.” . 

There was a long silence in the big 
office, broken only by the professor’s notes 
as the two looked them over. 

The proprietor. looked up at last. 
** What fall oe do about 1t?” he said. 

**Shut them out!” cried the professor, 
with a thump of his fist on the table that 
made the litule clerks in Ganglia jump. 

** But what shall we do with those who 
are already in?” 

‘* Starve them out !” cried the professor, 
with another thump. 

**They will kick up a terrible row,” 
said the proprietor, 

**Stand it!” said the professor. 

The proprietor winced ; but before he 
left the office he looked as if his mind were 
made up. 

Tne uext day when the fiends shouted 
up the telephone: ‘* More, more, more!” 
the proprietor shouted back, ** No!” 

They did not stop for that, and kept on 
shouting; but ailinvain. Andevery day 
when the call came the same answer was 
sent back. Inst-ad of the *‘ More” the 
fiends shouted for, a lot of building ma- 
terial (food and arink) was sent down, 
which so infuriated the fiends that they 
behaved their very worst. But as nothing 
they could do brought any satisfactory 
results, they gradually gave up tne fignt, 
growing thinner and weaker, and finally 
disappearing entirely. 

Tu-day the Fred Baxter Manufactory is 


one of tbe finest in the country. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 


PEBBLES. 


‘“*LET’s go on a bust,’ said one man at 
Key West to another. ‘‘ What sort of a 
bust?” *‘ Filibust.”—Pititsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 





..--‘* You live in the outskirts of the city, 
do you not ?”- “It usd to be the outskirts, 
but we call it the outbloomers, now.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....Mamma;: “ Willie, where are those 
apples gone that were in the storeroom ?” 
Willie: ‘They are with the gingerbread 
that was in the cupboard.”—Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 


-.-- Watts: “*Did you ever know of any 
one dying for love #’’ Potts: ‘**OnceI knew 
a fellow who starved to death after being 
refused by an heiress.’’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


.-.- ‘See here, waiter, this chick2n won’t 
do. It’s tough asarock.” ‘It is just pos- 
sible, sir, that it was hatched out of a roc’s 
egg. If so, it will cost more, because they 
are very rare.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Hazel: ‘I have one of the nicest den- 
tists you ever saw.’”’ Nutte: “In what 
way?” Hazel: ‘‘Why, he pulied out the 
wrong tooth the other day, and wouldn’t 
charge me a cent for it.’—New York 
Herald. 


....“*Won’t you buy a pair of pants- 
stretchers, sir?’ said a peddler to Mr. 
Dukane. “Not today,’’ was the reply. 
‘You don’t happen to have a pair of 
trousers-stretchers with you, I suppose ?’’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle. - 


.. Said an ancient spinster belle, 
As she with her escort stuod 
While the rainin torrents fell : 
“This reminds me of the flood.” 
“ Oh,” said hein accents brave, 
**Whata memory you have!” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


-..-Artist: “My next picture at the 
Academy will be entitled ‘Driven to 
Drink.’” His Friend: “Ah! Some pow- 
erful portrayal of baffled passion, I sup- 
pose? Artist: ‘Oh no; it’sacab approach- 
ing a water trough.’’—Spare Moments. 
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...““I want to get out at Fletcher 
Street,” said a small boy toa street car con- 
ductor the other night. ‘‘ What do you 
say ?” asked the conductor, not understand- 
ing what he said. ‘“ Please,” responded the 
youngster, flushing slightly.—Lowell Cit- 
izen, 


....Patent Medicine Man: ‘‘ Madam, did 
your husband use the bottle of Fakem’s 
Balm of LifeI left him?” Wife: ‘* Yes. It 
took immediate effect.’”? Patent Medicine 
Man: ** Good. Then you can conscientious- 
ly say that he will use no other.” Wife: 
“T’m quite sure of it. He’s dead.”—N. Y. 
World. 


...- Elsie: “ Yes, dear, my husband is a 
doctor, and a lovely fellow ; but he is awful- 
ly absent-minded.” Ada: “Indeed!” Elsie: 
“Only fancy! During the marriage cere- 
mony, when he gave me the ring, he felt my 
pulse and asked me to put out my tongue.” 
Ada: “ Well, he won’t do the latter again.” 
Tit-Bits. ” 


..--Canon Whitely, the veteran vicar of 
Bedlington, preached a sermon in which he 
showed the foolishness of staking money 
when chances of winning were small. Two 
pitmen were discussing the sermon after. 
ward, when one of them was heard to say 
he felt sure ‘‘ the vicar must have betted a 
lot hisself in his time, or he wouldna ha’ 
knowed sa much aboot it.’’—Household 
Words. 


...“*Smith is walking around to day as 
if he were stepping on eggs.” ‘He needs 
to.” ‘“ What ails him ?” “ Why, last night 
after he had gone to bed he remembered 
that he should have taken some quinine 
capsules. He got upin the dark and took 
’em. This morning he discovered that he 
had swallowed three 22caliber revolver 
cartridges.’”-—Chicago Record. 


-.-A student from Bangor Seminary 
named Reed one Sunday supplied a church 
on Deer Isle. The next Sunday another 
student named Wright was the supply. 
Whereupon the local wit in the local paper 
remarked : ‘‘ We had Reed Sunday before 
last, Wright last Sunday, and I suppose 
that next week we shall baveCipher.” The 
Saturday steamer broke down and the sup- 
ply failed to reach Deer Isle, so that the 
prediction was verified—they had nobody. 


....Sympathetic Plain Friend (to Incon- 
solable Young Widow): ‘The last time I 
met your dear husband he stopped and 
spoke to me with such a funny greeting 
that I was the happier for it all day long.”’ 
Youny Widow (still oblivious of everything 
except her loss): “‘ Yes, that was just like 
dear David. There was no woman so hum- 
ble, or homely, or unattractive, or dull, but 
that he could find something pleasant to 
say to her, and would take pains to say it.’’ 
— Household Words. 


...eThey have queer stonecutters down 
in Maine. Deacon Hackett lost his second 
wife lately, a scrawny and shrewish woman, 
whose loss was not an usmixed sorrow. 
Still, the deacon dutifully decided to give 
hera monument. Being rather “ near,‘’ he 
haggled with the village stonecutter as to 
the sizeof the slab, and finally chose a very 
narrow one, at a bargain. The inscription 
was to be as follows : 

SARAH HACKETT. 
‘** Lord, she was thine !”’ 
But the stone was so narrow that there was 
no room for the last letter, so the stone- 
cutter left it out, with this result : 


SARAH HACKETT. 
‘*Lord, she was thin !” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





ODD KNOTS. 


L These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





400.—PUZZLE OF POEMS 


[In this paragraph are secreted thirty of 
Thomas Hood’s poems.] ~ 


Under the Elm. 

I remember, I remember joyfully the elm 
tree where Ruth and I used to listen to 
those evening bells in autumn. It stood 
over the way from our house, and flowers 


blossomed near it all the season. Many aj 


fairy tale we told there, and now and then 
the Irish schoolmaster would stop to im- 
part a morning thought. Fair Inez, often 
called the forsaken, kept silence beyond the 
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fields. Some knew her as the lost heir, and 
it was an open question if a black job had 
not crazed her. Thus love and lunacy en- 
tered into our morning meditations, which 
time, hope and memory cannot dispel. 
Near by, the workhouse clock ticked a 
serenade to us. Can I ever forget Love 
Lane, where we called the turtles from the 
pool? No! Childlike, we shunned the 
haunted house where Pompey’s ghost 
catered to Fancy. Alas! the progress of 
art has changed all, but a plain direction 
finds the old tree, and my thoughts wander 
to an absentee—dear little Ruth. 
T.C. R. 
401.—TERMINAL ELISION. 


He travels fast as trains can fly, 
Where Belgium’s level leas 
Spread fields of beet-root to the sky, 
Or rows of dark one trees. 
He speaks to men of all degrees 
In tones to make them wince; 
His very glances seem to freeze ; 
They say he is ‘‘ A Prince.”’ 


Now Ghent, Brussels and two may try 
His lofty whims to please ; 

He views their wares with scornful eye, 
And asks, in lordly ease: 

‘* What three-bistoric styles are these ?”’ 
His words he does not mince, 

And rolls his fours like rattling peas ;— 
Who would not be ‘‘ A Prince”’ ? 


If costly laces you would buy, 
Or fine embroideries, 

A dealer here, some five feet high, 
Your taste and purse will tease. 

His trousers, bagging at the knees, 
His careless ways evince ; 

Yet he informs u3, with a wheeze, 
** Our buyer is ‘A Prince.’ ”’ 


‘* Prince,”’ flashed a message o’er the seas, 
‘Those goods were due long since.”’ 
He wrote: “‘I shipped them by the ‘ Guise.’ 
“Sincerely yours, 
‘* A, Prince.”’ 
M. C.S, 
402.—NAME TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Two pairs of girls we find to-day, 
Four maidens much alive; 
To name them all you’ll need to say 
Of syllables but five. 
Two modern, two old-fashioned names 
Are borne by these four little dames. 


While Primal is beloved of all, 
Final’s a merry maid 


Sweet One and Two, we can but know, 
Are gifts of God to man below. 
Swamp ANGEL, 


408.—A ScoRE oF ANAGRAMS. 


American Counties. 


1, Real wade; 2, Lain moth: 3, Nomaids; 
4, On ariot; 5, No rage; 6, Rustle ; 7. Has 
net; 8, Maiden; 9, Cradle file; 10, Manly; 
11, Moans; 12, Scope; 13, Set harm; 14, 
Marline: 15, Grade; 16, Raced; 17, Men- 
fort; 18, Sooted; 19, Rest some; 20, Rein 
coal. P. DL. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Oct. 3p. 
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396.—Conundrum, corundum. ° 

397.—Bouncer, bounce, ounce. 

898.—Blue cloth, soldiers, uniforms, gray 
suits, Chippewa, General Scott, his troops, 
gray color, uniforms, cadets, military acad- 
emy. West Point. 

899.—Cart-ridge. 


In Early Fall 


There is danger to health in the sudden 
changes of temperature, and from the dis- 
ease germs which result from decaying veg- 
etation. The system needs to be invigor- 
ated and the blood kept pure in order to 
resist these influences. The best blood 
purifier and building up medicine is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It makes rich red blood, gives a vigorous 
appetite, stimulates the digestive organs. 
act harmoniously with 


Hood’s Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They 


are the favorite cathartic with all who use them, 
Cure biliousness, indigestion, constipation. 


LAMPS vakicnes 
You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one bundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by your dealér, come to our store, or write for 
jogue and order by mail. 

















. Established 1844.) 
Who loves with flowers bright, tho small, Manufacturers. 5 EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
j q road 4 66 Park Place, New York 
Her sunny locks to braid. 9S Miller” ol Tester. 
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Medical School and Hospital: 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


5 Spring No. 2, for the Gouty Diathesis, Bright’s Disease, Etc. 


§ Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Par 

ogy Lithia as a Solvent for Uric 
“Nothing that I could say would add 
to the well-known reputation of the 


I have frequently used it with good results in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism G 
) and Gout, and with this object I have ordered i 
no 
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) division in water which has passed through Lepidctite and Spodumene Mineral G 


Dr. William B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica 
in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. 


“TI feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Sot Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid 


the 
I witnessed A, aE resu 
psia, especially 
ections of women, afd in C 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the New 


“In allcasesof Bright’s DiseasoR I FFALO of the 
adh ae have found LITHIA WATER ®.22° 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








RKecamier Cream. 


New York, November 13, 1887. 


My DEAR Mrs. AYER :—As one of the “‘ Corps of Physicians” employed 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past summer, I have 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, particularly those suffering from want of 
proper care. [ found Récamier Cream a CURE for Scald- Head, for Chafing 
and Eczema, and, used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
pumber of most obstinate cases, The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
have ever used, and should be in every nursery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M.D., 38 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N. Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk Warp 


The genuiue has the 
name ** Priestley” 
stamped on the selvedge. 


u 








” An idéalized 
Henrietta 
realized. 


What more cbn 
be said ? 


(1881) 


Dreams 


of a summer night, 
rudely disturbed by 
those little demons 
—mosquitoes. Each 
bite itching and on 
fire, where shall we 
find relief? —in 
Pond’s Extract. 


Bathe the bite with the Extract; it 
relieves the itching and reduces 
the inflammation. 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
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your dress skirts 
if you want the Best. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699. New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





_ Every Essential 


FOR THE 


Best Work ana 


WILL BE FOUND IN THE 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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American Writing Machine Co., 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR} 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 3d, 1895.] 


TEAS.—The market is steady for most grades 
of teas, and the regular fall trade shows a 
stronger undertone. Fuhchau is quoted at 
11@25\éc.; Formosa, 15@30c.; Amoy, 9@13c., and 
Japan, 14@3ic. 

COFFEE.—There has been a freer sales move- 
ment in coffee this week, and prices are a trifle 
higher for Brazil growths, and steady for all 
mild grades. Java is 21@381%c.; Mocha, 254%@ 
2646c.: meet 16@2Z1‘gc.; Maracaibo, 17@20c., 
and Brazil, 15@184éc. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
quite active and firm, and, owing to the stronger 
position of raw sugar, prices for refined are ex- 
pected to advance a trifle soon. Granulated is 

uoted at 44%@4 11-l6c.; ent loaf and crushed, 
53625 9-15c.; powdered, 5 1-16@5'4c., and cubes, 
5@5 3-l6c. 

COTTON.—Cotton has advanced again this 
week until spot nearly reached the ten cent 
limit; but easier markets abroad has caused a 
slight decline at the close. Outside buyers are 
not so anxious to buy at present quotations. 
Spot cotton is easy. with middling uplands at 
9c.,and middling Gulf, 9t4e. 


WOOL.—The market does not improve much 
in activity, the sales of domestic wool amount- 
ing to only 200,000 pounds for the week; but there 
are some indications of a better inquiry, and 
even higher prices, in the near future. The for- 
eign wool markets all show improvement and 
strength, and this sustains prices and trade 
here to a large extent. Old quotations hold in 
force to-day. Domestic fleeces Nos. 1,2 and 3 X 
are quoted at 20@22c.: combing 4 and % blood, 
17@2ic.; delaine, 18@20c.: XX and above, l&c.; X, 
l6c.; coarse, 16@2ic.; extra pulled, 3@36c.; No. 
2 pulled, 154@18c.: Territory, fine to medium, 9@ 
lic.; California fall, 10@12c.; Texas fall, L2@14c., 
and Texas spring, 10@12c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 5@7¢c. for extreme weights. 
Dressed mutton is easy at 4@6éc., and dressed 
lambs higher at64@9%c. City dressed veals are 
firm at &#@124¢c. per }, and country dressed, 74 
@lic. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions bas 
been quiet but steady this week. Pork is slow, 
with mess at $10@10.25 per bbl.; family. $124 

2.50, and short clear, $11.50@13.50. eef is 
steady, with extra mess at 8§@8.50; family, $10 
@12, and packet, $9@10. Beef hams are quiet at 
$15¢16. Lard is dull and about steady at $6.22 
6.25 per 100. Pickled bellies are firm at 64@ 
7Thc.; shoulders, 6c., and hams, 9@9!4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been quiet 
most of the week, but there is a slight improve- 
ment at the close. Prices show a firmer under- 
tone since wheat stiffened a little. Winter 

atents are $3.55@3.65 per bbl.; straights, $3.25@ 
3.40; city patents, $4.20@4.45; city clears, $4@ 
410; spring patents, $3.65@3.80 ; straights, $3.20, 
and clears, $3.10@3.25. Buckwheat flour is in 
fair demand at $1.70@1.80 per bag, and rye flour 
dull at $2.40@2.85 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, 
with Brandywine at $2.60, and Western and 
Southern. $2.302@2.60. 

BUTTE AND CHEESE.- Fancy fresh 
creamery is scarce and higher. Low grades, 
affected by the recent hot weather, are still in 
accumulation and dull. The cool weather has 
given strength to most grades, and the con- 
sumptive demand is steadily increasing. Best 
June stock is moving freely, but State dairy ix 
irregular in qualityanddemand. Extra cream- 
erv is quoted at 22béc.; firsts, 1@2Ic.; thirds tu 
seconds, 13@17c.; June stock, 16@20¢c.; State 
dairy, 12@20c.; Western dairy, 9@14c.; imitation 
creamery, 11@16c.,and factory, 8@1244c. Cheese 
isquiet but firm. There bas been trade enough, 
and short supplies with firm country quotations, 
to make prices advance here sharply. Holders 
contro! the situation pretty well. Fancy large- 
size fuli-cream cheese is quoted at 84g@8%\c.; 
common to choice, 6@8c.; fancy small sizes, 9t¢c.; 
common to choice, 7@8%c., choice part skims, 
54%@i7c.; conimon to prime, 3@5c., and full 
skims, =~ 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Trade in live poul- 
try has been very good this week ; but now that 
the Jewish holiday is over there is less demand. 
Spring chickens are 10@Ilc.; fowls, 11@11%c. ; 
old roosters, 644@7c.; turkeys, 10c.; ducks, 00@ 

., and geese, $1@1.50 per pair. Dressed poul- 
try isin light receipt, and stock is cleaning u 
well, with prices quite firm and higher. Olc 

turkeys are 10@12c., young, 5@13c.; fowls, L\@ 
12c.:; old cocks, 7@744c.; Philadelphia chickens, 
12@18c. ; Western dry-picked, 10@12\6c. ; scalded, 
1l@i2zc.; Eastern ducks, 14@l6c.; Western, 8@ 
lic., and Eastern geese, 15@l6c. Fancy eggs are 
in small receipt, and inferior in large accumu- 
lation. Jersey egus are 19@20c.; State and Penn- 
sylvania, 19@194c.; Western, 17@18c.; defective, 
alse. case count, and culls, $1.50@3.45 per 


case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy table apples are 
high, others are dull. Gravenstein and Jonatban 
are $2@2.50 per bbl.; King, fall Pippins, $1@1.50; 
Baidwins, $1@1.25, and Greenings, 75c.@$1.12. 
Bartlett pear® are steady at $2@4 per bbl.; Bos- 
ton ice house, $2@2.50 per box; Seckel, $2@4 per 
bbl., and other kinds, $1 to $3 per bbl. Fancy 
Jersey peaches are steady at_$1.25@1.50 per bas- 
ket; common to good, 50c.@$1, and Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, $1@2 per carrier. State 
Delaware grapes are 10@16c. per small basket; 
Niagara, 8@12c., and Concords, ; ape 
Cod cranberries are firmer at $3.50@6.50 per bbl. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.-— Potatoes 
are dull at 75c.@$1.25 per bbl., and sweets are 
firmer at $2.25@2.75 for Jersey, and $1.75@2 25 for 
Virginia. Onions are steady, with white at $1.25 
@2; red, 60c.@$1; yellow, 75c.@ $$1.25 ; cauliflow- 
ers, $1@2 50: egg plants, $1@1.25: squash, D@ 
75c.; Russia turnips, 0@60c.; carrots. 75c.@1.25; 
cabbages, $3@4 per 100; celery, 10@40c. per doz. 
reots; tomatoes, 40@50c. per crate; lima beans, 
$2@3 per bag, and string ns, 75¢.@$1. 














The soft glow of the tea rose | | 
is acquired by ladies who use Pozzoni’s§ : 
ComPLexion PowpEr. Try it. 





WALTER BAKER & CU., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pore. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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a Dark placesshow where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 


“1847 ‘Rogers ‘Bros. XIl” 
Silver ‘Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the 

uality is so well known. ‘1847” is 
the guarantee of original Rogers goods. 
«*XII” means—three times the usual 
thickness of silver where most needed. 
Be sure of the right trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our eubseribere who feel especially 
«nterested.) 


ENEMIES OF THE HONEYBEE. 


BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 








THE honeybee has a number of natural 
enemies, some of which, under favorable 
conditions, are able to create considerable 
havoc in the apiary. These enemies may 
be grouped into three classes for the pur- 
poses of this paper: 1, devastating ; 2, an- 


* noying : 3, foreign. 


1. The enemies of the first class which the 





writer bes ctserved are 
Robber Bees, Bee Months, Mice, Toads, and 
the Kingbird. Whenever the weather is 
warm enough for bees to fly, and at the 
same time there is an absence of honey- 
bearing flowers, weak colonies are liable to 
be robbed of all their stores, and the colony 
destroyed by “‘robbers.’’ Strong colonies 
are never attacked, and it is said that the 
Italian bees are less frequently robbed than 
the common black bees. 

Robbing is often induced by carelessly 
leaving honey or sugar exposed near the 
hives. After this is eaten up, the bees are 
almost sure to search for a weak colony 
which they may rob. Robbing is often pro- 
moted also by keeping hives open too long 
when examining them. The robber bees 
seem to smell the honey and to beginan 
attack at once. If robbing is not promptly 
broken up, a whole apiary may be demoral- 
ized, and all legitimate work be given up 
for the more fascinating labors of pirates 
and freebooters. 

Robbing is commonly to be controlled by 
making the aperture to the hive attacked 
so small that but one or two bees can pass 
atonce. This is easily done by closing the 
entrance by blocks of mud; sometimes, 
however, it may be necessary to carry an 
attacked colony into a cellar, where it 
should remain in thedark for several day or 
a week, When bees are fed, it is best to do 
the work after night, for they are then 
least disturbed. It is said that when a 
colony discovers that all of their stores are 
about to be stolen, they join the robber 
colony, going home with them, and thas 
preserving their lives if not the independent 
existence of their commonwealth. About 
the entrance to a beehive one always ob- 
serves, in warm weather, a number of sen- 
tinels. They are to guard against robbers. 
It is said that they challenge every bee 
about to enter the hive, which comes un- 
laden. All bees belonging to the colony are 
admitted, however, but only stranger bees 
which come laden with honey are admitted. 

The Bee Moth.—The brownish “‘ worms ” 
sometimes found in beehives are the young 
of a moth called the bee moth. These moths 
are oiten seen in the evening hovering 
about the hives. At a favorable moment 
some eggs may be deposited in a crevice 
under the hive and between it and the 
bottom board. The eggs soon hatch into 
worms which craw] into the hive and enter 
the combs, upon which they feed, and 
which they often completely destroy. To 
protect themselves, the worms construct 
tunnels of silk in the combs, in which they 
live until they are ready to go into the 
pupa, or quiescent state, which precedes 
their hatching into the moth. When the 
worms have gotten their full growth, they 
find a secure spot, generally a protected 
crevice in the hive, in which they spin very 
strong cocoons, of a dirty white color, and 
a little Jess than an inch in length. In 
these cocoons the worms lie developing into 
moths for a variable length of time, de- 
pending upon the temperature of the air. 

Moths cause trouble only in weak colonies. 
If there are only bees enough to cover part 
of the combs in the hive, then moths are 
almost certain to take possession of the 
empty combs. Whenthe number of worms 
in any hive becomes very great, the bees are 
sure to desert the hive. Before the intro- 
duction of the Italian bee, the moth was 
considered to be very destructive; but at 
the present time, with onr improved hives, 
and the Italian bee, or its crosses un the 
black bee, it is not feared at all by apiar- 
ists. 

Mice.—When bees are wintered in the 
cellar, or when packed in chaff, they are 
liable to be much annoyed by mice. These 
animals will enter hives, build their nests 
there, and consume the combs, even those 
on which bees are clustered. The annoy- 
ance is so considerable as to cause the loss 
of small colonies. The only remedy to sug- 
gest is, to so close hives that these pests 
cannot gain an entrance. 

Toads.—Toads like to devour bees filled 
with good honey. When hives are placed 
on the ground, toads will almost always be 
discovered under them in holes in the 
ground. At dusk, and at night, the toad 
approaches the hive and catches belated 
bees, or those which venture outside the 
hive to spend the evening in the warm sum- 
mer air. The injury done by toads is prob- 
ably small. Toads have been dissected 
with their throats full of bee stings, but 
these did not seem to annoy the reptile. 

The Kingbird.—The kingbird, called also 
the bee-martin, is fond of honeybees. Some 
think that it catches only drones; but 
there is no good reason to believe that it is 
any respecter of persons when it gets 
among flying bees. The kingbird takes the 
bees on the wing, and at times seems to be 
destroying them in considerable numbers, at 
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which time it is customary for apiarists to 
shoot them. 

Professor Cook speaks ofa bee killer, a 
predacious, two-winged fly, as causing 
trouble in apiaries in the South. [I have 
not seen it in Pennsylvania. The same au- 
thor also mentions the bee hawk (mosquito 
hawk), an insect closely related to the dra- 
gon flies, as causing some trouble in the 
Southern States. Wasps are also claimed 
at times to commit destructive warfare 
upon bees. The writer bas often seen them 
about the hives, but has never seen one 
molest a bee. 

2. Annoying Enemies.—In this class we 
place the spider, the ants, the bumblebees 
and the wasps. Spiders seem remarkably 
fond of spinning their webs in and about 
the hives. These webs seem strong enough 
to annoy the bees, tho not strong enough 
to destroy many of them. Webs are ob- 
served about the entrance to hives, so as to 
be a great annoyance to the bees. All that 
it seems necessary to suggest here is to 
brush the webs away. 

Ants like to get on top.of the combs, 
probably for warmth. They have not been 
observed taking honey. In considerable 
numbers they seem to annoy the bees, but 
probably do no harm. 

Wasps aod bumblebees are often seen at 
the entrance to hives, making efforts to 
enter, but are continually challenged by 
the sentinels. They are probably after 
honey. They are merely an annoyance to 
the bees, and do little, if any harm. 

3. Some Foreign Enemies.—In Italy and 
the south of Europe there exists upon bees a 
large spider-like louse. This has repeat- 
edly been iutroduced into America upon 
imported bees, but so far has caused no 
trouble. The only danger from it is, that 
tn some portions of the South it may finda 
congenial climate and surroundings, and 
multiply so as to become a serious pest. 

The chimney swallow in Europe is said to 
feed upon bees. In this country the chim- 
ney swallows are entirely free from any 
such bad habit. The Eaglish sparrow has 
been accused of eating bees, but the obser- 
vation has not been confirmed in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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TAPPING THE LONG-LEAF PINE. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 





THE present season in the long-leaf pine 
regions of the South has been marked by a 
number of disastrous conflagrations which 
have swept through the virgin forests un- 
checked, thus destroying millions of feet of 
valuable timber and leaving vast stretches 
of territory desolate wastes. The cause of 
this is the carelessness of the turpentine 
workers, whose season is now drawing toa 
close. 

The long-leaf pine belt is one of the 
greatest resources of the South. It isa 
strip of timber varying in width from ten 
to one hundred miles, beginning in the 
upper part of North Carolina, running 
along the Atlantic coast to Florida and 
along the Gulf coast as far as Texas, It ex- 
tends across seven States and covers an 
area of abont 140,000 square miles. 

The work begius in early spring, when 
“ boxes” are cut near the base of the trees. 
These boxes are cut V-shaped, slanting 
from the outside to the interior, so as to 
form a cavity for holding about three pints 
of sap. A full-grown tree has from two to 
four boxes. 

As soon asthe sap starts to flow, the trees 
are chipped. This consists in making a chip 
or scar on the tree above the box. The bark 
is removed by a special tool called the 
*chipper.’”’ Beginning at the corners of 
the box, the surface is laid bare for a space 
of about ten inches square, which, after re- 
peated clippings, extends to a hight of 
about twenty-eight inches. 

Then cuts are made into the outer layers 
of the wood. This is done by a peculiar 
tool, called the ‘‘ hacker,’’ which is a curved 
iron blade, fastened to a long iron handle; 
a heavy weight is attached to the lower end 
of the handle in order to give impetus to the 
stroke, or hack into the tree. 

The trees are chipped or hacked once a 
week from March till November. This is 
done in order to start the flow of sap or 
crude turpentine. At this season of the year 
the exudation takes place slowly, and the 
resin soon hardens. Then the surface of the 
“‘chip” is scraped by another special tool 
called the ‘“‘scraper.’”’ The product is 
known as “scrape,” or hard turpentine. It 
contains more or less dirt and foreign mat- 
ter, and is of a much lower grade and value 
than the first product. 

The flow of sap increases from March till 
midsummer, and it decreases with cool days 
and cool nights until it stops altogether in 
the latter part of October. The weather 
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and the temperature have a great influence 
on the yield ofturpentine. The most favor- 
able conditions are warm, changing tem- 
peratures and humidity during the sum- 
mer months. 

The resin which accumulates in the boxes 
is removed by a flat, trowel-shaped tool, 
called the ‘‘dipper.” It is put into barrels 
and conveyed tothe ‘‘still.”. From six to 
eight dippings, as the work of emptying all 
the boxes is termed, are made during the 
season. In the second season four or five 
dippings are made, and in the third and 
fourth years only three dippiugs. 

The product known as “virgin dip,” is 
the dippings of the first season. In some 
sections of the turpentine district this prod- 
uct is called ‘‘ soft white gum,’ on account 
of its white, transparent tint. The virgin 
dip is the best and bighest quality of resin 
or crude turpentine. Itis graded in mar- 
ket as water white (W. W.) and window 
glass (W.G.). In the following years the 
dippings become straw-colored, and are 
graded by certain letters. Thus, the grades 
run from the letter N to A; the best qual- 
ity W. G. then N. M. L. down to the poor- 
est qualities, C. B. A. 

The several important resinous products 
of trade are obtained by distillation. The 
process may be distilled briefly as follows: 
The sap is poured into a cauldron and 
heated a little beyond the melting point of 
crude turpentine, while a smail stream 
of water runs from the condensing tub into 
the stilL The steam passes through a 
“worm,” and at the end of the process the 
condensation drops into the tub and is call- 
ed ‘spirits of turpentine.*’ 

The important resinous products are: 1, 
spirits or oil ef turpentine, which is ob- 
tained as above stated; 2, rosin, which is 
the residuum left by distillation; 3, tar, 
which is made by burning the wood and 
limbs in kilns ; 4, pitch, which is tar reduced 
about one-half by evaporation ; 5, oil of tar, 
which is obtained by distillation of the tar. 

The oil of turpentine differs in color, in 
quality and in value according to whether 
it is the product of the first, second or third 
dippings. The oil of turpentine has many 
uses ; for example, it is largely used in the 
preparation of paints and varnishes, and in 
the manufacture of rubber. Before the 
introduction of petroleum, oil of turpentine 
mixed with alcohol was used for illuminat- 
ing purposes, and was cailed ‘‘ camphene.’’ 

The residue remaininy from the distilla- 
tion of crude turpentine is run through a 
wire cloth, and then strained through 
coarse cotton cloth. Itisnow resin. This 
product varies in evlor from pale yellow to 
dark brown; io hardness, from soft as putty 
to as hard asstone. The finest grades are 
used in the manufacture of paper, in sizing, 
in soaps audin fine varnishes. The medium 
grades enter into the manufacture of sealing 
wax, yellow soap, and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

By dry distillation is obtained light 
and heavy rosin oils, which are used in 
printer’sink, but principally for lubricating 
purposes. Dry distillation produces also 
the common pitch usedin boat and ship 
building. Another kind of pitchis used for 
brewers’ kegs and barrels. 

The bulk of the tar is made in North Car- 
olina, and from this fact the people early 
obtained the appellation of ‘‘tar heels.” 
The dry wood and limbs are cut into short 
pieces and put intoa hole in the ground 
lined with clay. The heap is covered with 
sod and earth and allowed to smolder. At 
the end of the ninth or tenth day the tar 
begins to flow. The oil of tar is used by 
fruit growers as an insecticide, and by vet- 
inary surgeons for external applications. 

The truth is that the long-leaf pine is a 
wonderful tree, almost like cotton in the 
variety and value of its products. It fur- 
nishes the bulk of all the naval stores for 
the world, thus yielding to the people of the 
Southern States an annual product worth 
nearly $10,000,000. 

In addition to its other uses, the long- leaf 
pine furnished some $20,000,000 worth of tim- 
ber every year. The value of this pine lum- 
ber (Georgia or yellow pine, as it is often 
zalled), isknown to every carpenter, builder 
and painter. Light, soft, and easily worked, 
it is also very durable, standing well the 
effects of storm and bad weather. It holds 
paints and varnishes, because of its resinous 
qualities. It can be used for ornamental 
office and cabinet work, because of its finely 
marked grain, which takes a high polish 
and finish. It is useful for all kinds of 
furniture, because of its tensile strength 
and toughness. 

Nor is this all. In the State Museum at 
Raleigh, N. C., the writer was interested in 
the collection of the different articles made 
of long-leaf pine, including matting, excel- 
sior, material for mattresses, and bagging 
for cotton bales. From the roots and bark 
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of the pine a valuable medicinal ‘oil, known 
as “ pinoleum,” is distilled. The same parts 
of the wood yield lampblack and stuff for 
dyes. The preparation called creosote is 
another product of the long leaf pine. It 
is used to cover logs for piling in tropical 
waters, where all kinds of timber are sub- 
ject to the attacks of the destructive teredo 
navalis. Even the needles of the long-leaf 
pine have their uses, among other things, 
it is used by farmers and strawberry grow- 
ers as a mulch in winter to cover the beds. 

At one time it was claimed that tapping 
the long-leaf pine impaired the quality of 
the timber. Hence, “bled pine’ was 
viewed with suspicion by Northern archi- 
tects and engineers. They need now have 
no fear on this score. A large number of 
tests made by experts emmroret by the 
United States Bureau of Forestry show 
that the resin comes from the sapwood, not 
from the heartwood, which remains un- 
affected by the flow. In other words, the 
tensile strength of the pine is as great after 
as before tapping. 

There is no doubt that the American 
system of tapping the trees and of gather 
ing turpentine is wonderfully wasteful and 
fearfully destructive. If the the same sys- 
tematic care, which is the rule in France, 
were taken of our long-leaf pine belt, it 
could be made to yield an annual revenue 
second only to the cotton crop. 

Our method of boxing and chipping is 
crude compared with the French system of 
bleeding, whereby a chip only from three to 
five inches in width is made, while instead 
of a deep box cut into the tree, the French 
orchardist uses a zinc gutter to conduct the 
sap into a potor pail. After five seasons of 
working the, tree is given a rest, and then 
another chip is made on the other side of 
the tree. By these and other methods pine 
trees have been bled in France for a period 
of one hundred years without killing them, 
whereas in this country the trees are ruined 
by the end of the fifth or sixth year. 
sides. our turpentine workers are careless, 
and fires are allowed to run riot through 
the forests, thus destroying millions of feet 
of valuable timber. Indeed, the most deso- 
late places in the South are those that have 
been visited by the turpentine tappers and 
workers. 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF WHEAT. 
BY DICE MCLAREN. 


HEAVY wheat has such superior flou;ing 
qualities that the determination of the spe- 
cific gravity of North American wheat and 
other seeds by L. H. Pammel, botanist of 
tbe Iowa agricultural college, is of interest. 
Of the forty-six samples tested, the Califor- 


nia wheats led both in size of kernel and in 
weight per measured bushel, the best vari 
ety having a snecific gravity of 1.518 with 
623,308 grains to the bushel. Another vari- 
ety with larger kernels had scarcely 490,000 
grains per bushel, but the specific gravity 
was only 1,480. The Kansas and Wisconsin 
wheats followed with about 900,000 grains 
per bushel, and a specific ge y of about 
1.470. The best sample of Wisconsin wheat 
has a specific gravity of 1.482 with 840,900 
grains to the bushel. The best Kansas 
sample gave the figures 1.478 and 898,113 re- 
spoenvery. The best sample of wheat from 
New York gave the results, 1.482 and 655,269. 
The best wheat from North Carolina figured 
1 489 and 950,724. 

The thirty seven samples of North Amer- 
ican wheat which were fully tested, ranged 
from 18 to 4344 seeds per gram, from 8,164 to 
19.744 seeds gs pound, and from 489,879 to 
1,184,693 seeds per measured bushel, with 
average specific gravities from 1.407 to 1.503. 
Of the other seeds tested, American corn 
had a specific gravity of 1.147, buckwheat 
1.104, field pea 1.355, castor bean 0.902, sweet 
corn 1.530, white clover 1.410, kale 1.350, and 
rutabaga 1.380. Of thirty samples of Eu- 
ropean wheat, the lowest specitic gravity 
was found in Saxony grain, 1 376, and the 
highest in Bohemian wheat, 1.420. The 
specific gravity of one Australian wheat 
was 1.401. The average specific gravity of 
thirty North American wheats was found 

be 1.469, with 29 3-10 seeds per gram, 
12,836 seeds per pound, and 770,200 seeds per 
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measured bushel. Differences in soil, as well 
as in climate, were found to greatly modify 
the weigbt and quality of grain. Human se- 
lection and g cultivation are also impor- 
tant factors. ‘ 


Newark, N. J. 
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FRENCH agriculturists have the largest 
agricultural society in any country, and 
they have their syndicates of agriculture in 
every province of France; and when the 
Government is asked for protection to agri- 
culture the request is granted promptly. 
Germany bas the Agrarian League, com- 
posed of 250.000 farmers, increasing at the 
rate of 10,000 a vear. This leaguesent a del 
egation to his Excellency, the Emperor, who 
received them cordially and encouraged 
their plans for relief and improvement. 

England has a National Agricultural 
Union of several thousand members that is 
courted by both political parties before the 
elections, and then they are turned over to 

tape, and the Minister of Agriculture 
hears their grievances and reports all man- 
ner of restrictions, like our own Secretary 
of Agriculture, who has a contempt for 
farmers’ clubs, Granges and alliances 
United voting could control the destinies 
of this country and mold legislation to 
proper recognition of agriculture.—A meri- 
can Agriculturist. 








“Index to Chimneys ”’ tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 









The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 
was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature aid 
endorsem: nt to be used only by 


Liebig $ 
COMPANY’s $ 
Extract of Beef 3 

000006 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


Witson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALUL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Sea too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p:tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. 
nounced von case 

r) 


Doctors pro- 
opeless. <Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral relieved the cough, 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN, 

L. C., St. Paul.—Am troubled with chronic 
pharyngitis and hoarseness. Am also weak and 
nervous. What would you ad vise? 

Take Putmoline, according to directions, 
which follow carefully. Also take Cere- 
brine, extract of the brain, in five-drop 
doses, on the tongue, three times daily. A 
dose of Natrolithic Salts, once or twice a 
week is advisable. 

A. E. G., Troy, N. Y.—My food distresses me. 
How can I be relieved ? 

Take a teaspoonful of Gastrine after each 
meal. A doseof Natrolithic Salts, twice a 
week, to regulate the bowels. Avoid greasy 
and highly seasoned food, and pastry. 

Cora M., Chicago.—My face is badly broken 
Please state a 





out, and Iam very constipated. 
remedy. 

Take a teaspoonful of Natrolithic Salts in 
a half-tumbler hot water, haif-hour before 
breakfast, three times a week. Apply 
Eczemicure as directed. 

Miss Heleva M., Newark.—Send name and 
address; will advise by mail. 

C. FALING Brown, A.M , M.D., 

Med. Dept., Col, Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 





Specialties sold by 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Wash., D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 

CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 

ECZEMICURE, For skin diseases. PETRO- 
LEINE, For restoring the hair. PULMOLINE, 
For throat and lung diseases, FEBRICIDE, 
For Malaria, Neuralgia, &c. CATARRHINE, 
For Catarrh, Hay Fever, &c. Month’s treatment, in- 
cluding Insufflator, $2.50. GASTRINE, For Dys- 


; pepsia. NATROLITHIC SALTS, For Consti- 


pation. 
At all Druggists. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


(21L) Send for Literature. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number. 

1 Number (1 week)..... .......... $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............0++ -20 
>. '° CE MOE iicviccccccessces 25 
13 CS OS die ccicdivicvcs 75 
17 - (4 © ‘Drsadauentecnees 1.00 
26 i (6 OS Dusiasdcceowgues 1.50 
52 " (1 YORE)... cccseccccccces 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen 32.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 


end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exoress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clut bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 
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Royal 


Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 














"Most everything in solid silver—¥% 
-Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- ¥% 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller j 
' & Co. guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 
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144 Kinds of Pens in one box. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


LPERN 


Samaras 


Assortment F. 


ESTER BROOK PEN CO., 26 John =t., N.Y. 





Fresh New 


LINEN 
GOODS 


At 


Registered Trade-Mark. 


“The Linen Store. ’ 


Your attention is directed to the 
many elegant things in Housekeeping 
Linens imported by us for the Fall 
Season. In addition to a complete 
line of staples numerous specialties 
are displayed. There are new designs 
in Table Linen manufactured for us 
exclusively—some very beautiful 
Luncheon and Tea Cloths with Rus- 
sian Lace inserted borders, and others 
with fine needlework decorations. A 
complete line of Old Bleach and other 
desirable makes of Towels and Towel- 
ings. Hemstitched and embroidered 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Slips, Bed 
Linens by the yard in every useful 
widtb, a very large assortment of the 
handsomest things in Bed Spreads, 
Quilts, and Blankets in all sizes—ab- 
solutely pure Linen Handkerchiefs in 
greatest variety, etc. 


Our speciaity is Housekeeping Linens. 
The newest and best things in these can 
always be had from us, 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
. 14 West 23d Street, 


Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel, New York. 


Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when __ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields arc guaranteed. Themanu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist ruined for the 
want of the 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for / 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


~ CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, 


Trade-Mark on every 
LONDON AND PARIS. * Shield. 








DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible ubuiar Cushion, \ hispers beard. 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 


by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, New York. Write for book of proofs F REE 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the World. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : 


176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (MAIN RETAIL.) 


1189 Broadway, near 28th Street ; 
Branches : { 153 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 
\ 


Descriptive Cataloguc Free by Mail. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Acts for 
‘*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


—CELEBRATED— 


“GLOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS. 
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Highest AWARD OF MERIT. 
CUT ON STRICTLY SCIEN- 
TIFIC PRINCIPLES. 


FIT CUARANTEED. 
1¢ A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 

Established 1780. 

| Largest Manufecturere of 

p LPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST 
Boston, Mass." 


Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 
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AEMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
TATE vat ( “ommon yense 
meee 
SRADERE, et, dictates that you use materials when paint- 
a ing that you know something about. Pure 
on veg White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
a. have been the standard for years. You 
& ° 
Cincinnatl, ° : % a7 
a know all about:them; if you don’t your 
SEWERE, painter does. To make sure, however, ex- 
see: amine the brand (see list). 
eee Phase For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
— White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
BED SEAL. and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
Se sucm, ves. |tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
. Chicago. ] d fi 
sovrmsar, color-card free. 
vusrei aches NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNIOR, » 
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SCUIVY Infants. 


IS INCREASING TO AN ALARMING EXTENT. Few physicians, now-a-days, 
but have to contend with this disease in one form or another. Parents 
usually call in their physicians when eczema, so commonly seen on the 
face and scalp, is present in a mild form, but often the best of attention 
will not prevent its spreading while the babe is dependent for its nour- 
ishment on the improperly prepared foods now before the public. Each 
advertises their food as the best, and the mother, thoughtlessly (or 
really in ignorance of the needs of extreme infancy), often makes her 
decision by the ease with which this or that food is prepared. A little 
baby’s stomach is avery delicate piece of mechanism, and the sweet, 
slippery, insufficient foods so largely advertised do not meet the condi- 
tions of the little ever-growing frame. The stomach was designed for 
action and work, and consequently the stomach should have something 


to do. 
Ridge’s Food by its special directions, is adapted to the dif- 
9 ferent periods of growth, and if these are fol- 
lowed only the necessary effort nature designed for healthy action is 
required and heaithy growth and normal development is the 
result. It has always been the claim that Ridge’s Food produces 
healthy flesh, good teeth, strong, straight limbs, in contradistinction to 
the puffy, flabby flesh produced by others, and the child becomes a 
model of healthful strength and beauty. 

The continuance of its use has no unfavorable action, and in the 30 
years of its use nota single case of Scurvy has ever been zeported, 
while the year 1895 has produced cases by the use of some of the 
foods advertised so severe that the nails even dropped before the disease 
was arrested. 

Careful mothers, with this array of facts, will not begrudge the small 
amount of care and time which it requires to properly prepare Ridge’s 
Food, when these directions have been made asa result of years of 
experience by physicians in its use. Do not take our word for this, but 
ask your family physician or consult the best authorities. A great 
awakening will, we believe, shortly take place in reference to this most 
vital and important question. We are fully willing’ to abide by the 
advice of any physician who has made a thorough test of Ridge’s 
Food in his practice. *,* Sample free to any Mother or Physician. *4* 
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WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT oo 
OVERCOAT ${0) 


We'll make to your measure a Frock | 
or Sack Suit or overcoat 0 
ALL OOL G e 
mal to any t ilors $15.00 garment for + 
$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 









orders f 1r our celebrated Teas, 


Wanted everywhere toget 
| Coffees, Baking Powder. 







Spices. Extracts, &c The old- 
est.largest and most respon- 
sible fex House in the business 
Established 1859. 





Inco mes, 
ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 
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sers just as cheap. We save 50 per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the mills—that accounts for it. 
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You See Them 
\ _ Everywhere 


OVINGTUN BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


Spencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 
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Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 














Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicv- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 


prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


W. &B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ct. 
New York. 
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QUINA-LA ROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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